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. ESSAYS, 

MORAL AND LITERARY. 



NO. CXIX. — THE FOLLY OF BRINGING UP CHILDREM. 
TO A LEARNED PROFESSION, WITHOUT THE PRO^ 
SABILITY OF PROYIDUfG THEM WITH A COMPE-; 
TENCY. 

Jl HAT admiration is the effect x)f ignorance^ 
is a. tmth unitersallj confessed ; and nothing so for« 
ciblj excites the wonder of the illiterate plebeiani 
is tb^ charadsr of profound csmdition* 
. Dazzled by the spleador of literary honours^ 
many an honest parent has prevented his son from 
«cqus(nnga< fortune behind the coanter, to see him 
starve in a pulpit*- 

. These refioctions were occasioned by meeting 
«a gM friend at a: cofiee4iouse one ^ evening last 
week. !EUs looks were meagre, his dress shabby^ 
and he fiafficiendy apologized for the Tustiness of 
Ms coat, by the following narrative. 

A< My l^ther,''^^ «aid.he, after some preliminary 
conversation) *' was a shoemaker of tolerable busi« - 
<« ti^s^iii'Londoii $ a very honett ttaurand very much 

VouIIL B 
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2 ESSAYS* No. 119^ 

*' given to reading godly books, whenever he could 
<< steal a moment from the lap-stone and the last. 
<< As I was the only child, he took great delight in 
<* me, and used frequently to say, that he hqped in 
* time to see me archbishop of Canterbury, and no 
** such great matters neither; for as to mj paren- 
** tage, I was as good as many a one that had worn 
<* a mitre ; and he would make me as good a scholard 
*^ too, or it should go hard with him. 

*< My destination to the church was thus unalter- 
^ ably fixed before I was five years old; and in con* 
«< sequence of it, I was put to a grammar-school in 
^ the city, whence, after a thousand perils of the 
" cane, and perils of the rod, I vent to the univer- 
** sity on an exhibition of fifteen pounds a year, 
«* which my father obtained from one of the city 
<< companies, with no small difficulty. So scanty 
•« an allowance would by no means defray the 
*< enormous expence of university education; and 
" my father, whose pride would not let me appear 
« meaner than my. companions, very readily agreed 
« to pay me forty pounds out of the yearly profits 
<< of his trade, and to debar himself many innocent 
<< gratifications, in order to accomplish in me the 
*< grand object of all his ambition. 

« In consequence of my father's desire, that I 
<< should complete the full term of academical edu^* 
<< cation,*! did not go into orders till I was of seven 
<< year« standing, and had taken the degree of Mas«« 
<« ter of Arts. I was therefore incapable of receiv- 
<< ing any pecuniary emoluments from my studies, 
<* till I was six-and. twenty. Then, however, I was 
^< resolved to make a bold push, and to free my fa* 
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*^ ther from thebutthen of supporting me with half 
** the profits of his labours. The old man was 
<( eager that I should attempt to get some kind of 
<« preferment; not, as he would generously say» 
** that he wanted to withdraw his assistance, but 
** that he thought it was high time to begin to 
<* look up at the bishoprick. 

'< I hastened to London as the most ample field 
^* for the display of my abilities, and the acquisition 
'* of money and fame. Soon after my arrival, I 
** heard of a vacant lectureship; and thotigh I was 
** an entire stranger to every one of the parishion* 
** ers, I resolved to trust my cause to honest endea- 
** vours, and a sedulous canvas. I shall not trouble 
** you with an enumeration of the several iftdignities 
^ I suffered (for I had not lost my university pride)^ 
** from being under the necessity to address, ifttb 
<* the most abject supplication, chandlers, barbers* 
** and green grocers. Suffice it to acquaint yoUf 
<^ that myself, and another young clergymim of re- 
** gular education, appeared, on the day of election* 
** to have but seventeen votes between us; and that 
^* SL methodistical enthusiast, who had once been a 
" carpenter, bore away the prize with a majority of 
" a hundred and twenty. 

** Though disappointed, I was not dejected ; and 
" I applied to a certain rector for bis curacy, the 
'* duty of which consisted in prayers twice a day, a 
** sermon on Sundays, and innumerable burials, 
" christenings, and weddings. I thought myself 
" happy, however, in being offered forty guineas a 
** year, without surplice, or surplice fees; but how 
B2 
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** was I chagrined, on being told by the rector, oa 
** tfee-^vefy *first Sunday I went to officiate, that 
*» I nfeed not trouble myself, as another gentle- 
^ njad had undertaken tlie whole duty at forty 
<« poundsl 

• -** I waited a considerable time in expectation that 
•* sometiiing else would fall; but heard of nothing 
^ in whkh there was the least probability of success, 
* unsupported, as I was, by friends, and unknown 
<* to fame. At last, I was informed by an acquaint- 
« ance, tKat a certain clergyman in die 6ity was 
^ about to resign his lectureship, and that he wouldt 
*< probably resign in my favour, if I were early 
** enongh in my application. I made all the haste 
^ I possibly could to reach this gentleman before 
^ his resignation; *and found very little difficulty in 

^^ persuading him to intercede in my favour. In 
** short, has endeavours, joinfed to my own, secured 
<* the lectureship, and I was unanimously chosen* 
** The Actors, however, expressed a desire that I 
•* w<Mild 4|uit my place of residence, which was at a 
** ^stance, and live in the parish. To this request 
« I consented; and immediately fixed myself in a 
** dficenx family, where I lodged and boarded for 
*^ fifty pounds a year; and as I was not so ambi- 
•• tious a9 my father, I congratulated myself on the 
*^ happy event, and sat down contented and satis-' 
** fied. But alas! how was I confounded, when 
^ my collectors brought the annual contribution, to 
«* find it amount to no more than the exaci: sum of 
^ twenty-one pounds two -sl^illings and three pence 
^ thr«6 farthings] I was under animmediate necessi- 
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•* ty of discharging my lodging, resigning my prefer- 
^ ment, and quietly decamping with the loss of no 
«* inconsiderable ^om out of my pittance- 

** Thus, Sir," said he, ** I have now for these 
'-• twenty years been tossed about in the world whb- 
** out any fixed residence, and without any certain 
** prospect of my bread, I must not, however, com- 
!* plain, as I am well assured there arc many in th^ 
5* metropolis in situations very similar to mine. Yet 
** sometimes, I own, I cannot help being foolish 
•* enough to imagine, that I might, perhaps, havo 
♦* been happier, and I am sure I could have been 
" richer, had I been been brought up to my pater- 
** nal awl and last. My poor father died about two 
" years ago, and I have reason to think, his disap* 
** pointment and sorrow for my ill-success hastened' 
^ his dissolution. 

" I now support myself tolerably well in the cat 
*• pacity of, what the world ludicrously calls, a 
«* Hackney Parson. And though I do not get quite 
** so much as a journeyman shoemaker, I make 
?* shift to keep ficul and body together ; and I thank 
«* God for that. If, Sir, you could recommend ra^ 
** to read, prayer* occasionally, or bury a corpsei 

" here is my address, up four pair of stairs*" r 

' He was proceeding, bnt he Had too powerfully ex- 
cited my sympathy; and after consoling him to the 
best of my power, 1 took my leave of him, not with* 
©ut severe reflections on those parents, .who, to. in4 
dulge a childish vanity, bring up their offspring to 
misery and want. 

B3 
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KO. CXX. ON DECENCY AS THE ONLY MOTIVE OF 
OUR. APPARETTf VIRTUES, AND PARTICULARLY 
OF OUR RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOUR. 

WHATEVER may he the vices of this age, it 
cannot he said to he particularly distinguished hy 
hypocrisy. Selfishness reigns triumphant; and men, 
for the most part, pursue -whatever they think con- 
ducive to their own pleasure or interest, without re- 
garding appearances, or the opinions of others, ex- 
cept, indeed, when their interest or their pleasure are 
immediately concerned. 

Even they who fill offices of confidence and honour 
In the community, are, in this age, fond of divesting 
themselves of that external dignity with which the 
wisdom of our ancestors judged it right to surround 
them. They descend with a peculiar kind of pride 
ftom their natural or political eminence, and will not 
even display the appearance of those virtues and 
abilities which are absolutely necessary in their of- 
fices and stations. They ostentatiously exhibit a 
carelessness and profligacy in their conversation and 
behaviour, which, if they really possess, ought to'dis- 
place them from their rank, and strip them of their 
blushing honours- 

In those who fill public offices, or who are fixed in 
the more important professions, a regard to external 
decency is itself a virtue. But, in truth, if the pre- 
sent disordered state of things would permit, none 
ought to fill those offices and professions, whose re- 
gard to decency does not arise from a regard to vir* 
tue. 

There are, indeed, many who are esteemed good 
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sort of persons, but whose goodness is unprincipled, 
and appears to arise solely from a regard to exter- 
nal decorum, or, -^at is called, the saving ,of ap- 
pearances. And this motive, poor and contemptible 
as it is, in comparison with rational principles arising 
from conviction, is very often the only avowed mo- 
tive for the regular performance of all external du- 
ties; but more particulv^ of those which concern 
religion. The following imaginary transaction wiU, 
perhaps, suggest an idea of that poor and political 
decency which it is thought a very extraordinary 
e£Fort of virtue to maintain. Let us then invent a 
^cene of fiction by way of exemplification. 

*< We must have a fast-day soon," says the states- 
man, ** for the Americans have had one already.'' 
** It is unnecessary," replies the privy counsellor in 
the jockey dress, aiming at a wretthed pun, •* it is 
•* all a farce." *« Betw^n friends," subjoins the 
statesman, ** I am not fonder of such formalities 
** than you are ; but you know it is decent, and we 
*' must conform, externally at least, to the preju- 
«♦ dices of the mob." •* It is decent, my lord," re- 
echoes the bench of bishops* 

•* There is a sermon preached to-day before the 
•* House of Lords," says a member : ** True," says, 
another, *^ but I vote it a bore ; and besides, I am 
'< engaged to see a fine bitch pointer that I think of 
" buying." ** Well," resumes the other, " but let 
^ us make a party of two or three to church, be- 
«* cause it is decent." " We beg, my lords," softly 
whispers an episcopal voice, " you would not put 
** yourself to the smallest inconvenience, for half a 
" dozen of us have determined, though we have a 
B* 
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« thousand engagements, to postpone them an houF 
t* or two for the sake of decency. Decency, my 
f * lord, must supercede every consideration.*' " WOl 
♦* you go to church, my lord duke ?" says pne, lowly 
bowing to his patron. « No ; 1 think it decent, 
" but yop, will be thereon that account; and as I 
*' am engaged to-day at billiards, I must beg to be 
V excusedr- — but I hope tfcre will be enough therq 
*/ to make a decent appearance.'* . - , 

Among the gay senators of the British empire it 
has been observed, that very few, of late, have dis-* 
played, in .this instance, even that subordinate virtue 
of which we speak, a regard to external decency- 
Westminster Abbey, indeed, is not a place to be fre- 
quented for pleasure by those who chiefly shine in the 
stand at a horse- race. One or two officers ho\¥ever 
do attend a sernfon officially, and a few others for 
the sake of decency ; but the knowing ones consider 
the whole business, to express their own ideas in 
dieir own langusige, as a cursed lounge. This busi« 
ness, therefore, and many others of a most solemn,^ 
s€U3redr and venerable nature, being considered mere*^ 
ly as incumbrances by the jolly part, which is the- 
greater part, they are iitterly neglected, or attended 
by a few only, whose interest compels.them to have* 
a regard to decency. 

Our religion teaches us to separate one day out of 
seven for religious purposes. But many of the wise- 
men, who were born to be our English Solons and 
Lycurgi, consider the institution merely as a foolish 
superstition; and therefore spend the Sabbath, like 
the charming people abroad, at cards and in dissipa^ 
tion, and very much lament those gross prejudices 
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of the common pfeopfe, which render it dedent and 
prudent not to open the theatres^ and enliven the 
horrid dulness of the Seventh- Day by public diwr* 
$ions. Even mighty good sortof pe<^le, a^ they are 
usually called, hesitate not to confess, that a regard 
to external decency is one of the chief motives of 
their regular conduct in observing the Sabbathy and 
other virtuous practices of our forefathers. 

It would not be difficult to trace this motive of dei- 
cency in many of the apparent virtues, which display 
themselves, with no little ostentation, in every de- 
partment of humafi life. But it is really better to 
pay that deference to virtue which arises* from as- 
suming the appearances, than by impudent and 
avowed contempt of it, to injure others by the ex- 
ample. To have merely a regard to decency im 
common life, and in a wicked and unprincipled age^ 
becomes^ in some degree, virtuous. We will not, 
therefore, expose this unsound virtue to severe cen- 
sure, except when it appears in religion, where, 
whatever appearances are insincere, constitute hypo^. 
crisy of a most detestable kind ; hypocrisy founded 
on Self-interest. It is the man of decent charactet 
{and with this view alone he is decent), who rises to 
preferment ; and then laughs, in his lawn sleeves, at 
•the humble christian in tattered crape, who b too sin^ 
•cere to be pcditical, too sound in the inner man (0 
-want or admit the varnish c^ the whited sepulchi^'' 

Pope has said, that Seeker was decent, and that 
Rundle had a heanr. Whether the censure or the 
praise was just is not mine to determine. All I shall 
remark on the passage is, that though decency rmf 
smooth the Way to courts, and insiBuatJ^ kself mto 
B 5 
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the highest seats of preferment, it is a heart only 
-which is capable of deriving, from the success, a pure 
and solid satisfactfon. Though decency without 
sincerity may be approved by narrow politician^, and 
even gain the applause of the multitude by deceiv- 
ing them ; yet let not the hypocrite triumph, but re- 
member, that there is one before whom all hearts are** 
open, all desires known, and from whom no secrets 
are hidden. 



«0. CXXI.— ON THE ANIMOSITIES OCCASIONED IN 
THE COUNTRY BY THE GAME LAWS. 

IN a late paper on the disagreements of a coun- 
try-neighbourhood, I purposely omitted one of the 
most fruitful causes of them, intending to consider 
it in a paper by itself, consistently with its exten- 
sive and important operation. I believe it will be 
allowed by all who have made remarks, that the in- 
dividuals of tliis nation are more seriously and in- 
veterately divided by disputes about the Game, than 
by controversies, which make much more noise in 
the world on the subjects of politics or religion. 
What remains an>ong^ us of savageness and brutality 
is chiefly preserved by the mean and selfish greedi- 
ness of those who possess a thousand peculiar ad- 
vantages, and who yet meanly contend for an ex- 
clusive right to destroy the Game ; that usufructu- 
ary property, which the Creator intended to be pos- 
sessed by the first occupant, like the air, light, and 
water. 

Some restraints, however; of that kind, which tend 
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to prevent the poor labourer from ^rasdng his va- . 
Suable time, might, perhaps, be neither unjust, nor, 
in any res{2ect, attended with inconvenience. But 
the Qame JLaws, as they now exist in England; are 
a disgrace to the noble fabric of our free constitu- 
tip^i. They are ilhberal in their nature; they origi- 
nated in slavery, and they lead to tyranny. It is 
remarked by Bum, and the great Commentator on 
our legal system, that, in one statute only for the 
preservation of Game, there are not less than six 
blunders in grammar, besides other mistakes; so 
that one is led to conclude, that this part of our 
boasted code was drawn up by a committee of boor- 
ish country esquires and stupid fox-hunters. In- 
deed, the whole body of the Game Laws is replete 
with perplexity, absurdity, and contradiction. What 
can be more ridiculous, than that the legislature of 
a mighty empire should require one hundred a 
year as a qualification to shoot a ppor partridge, 
and only forty shillings to vote for a senator? " There 
" is another offence," says Blackstone, " so con- 
*< stituted by a- variety of acts of parliament; which 
" are 50 numerous and confused, and the crime it- 
•• self of so questionable a nature, that I shall "not 
" detain the reader with many observations there- 
•* upon. And yet it is an offence which the sport s- 
** men cf England seem to think of the highest im- 
" portance; and a matter, perhaps the only one, of 
" general and national concern; associations hav- 
** ing been formed all over the kingdom to prevent 
*• its destructive progress; I mean die offence of 
« destroying such beasts and fowls as are ranked 
^ under the denomination of Game." Upon the 
B6 ' 
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vrhole> it may be truly said, that an Englishman, 
who has a regard for the honour of his couutry, and. 
sense enough to see the mean and arbitrary spirit of 
the Game Laws, and the nonsense of the letter, 
must hide his face in confusion, when he considers • 
how much time and attention have been spent upon 
them by the British legislature. 

Rural diversions certainly constitute a very pleas- 
ing and proper amusement for all ranks above the 
lowest. Every man who has a just claim to the 
title of gentleman, or, indeed, who is capable of 
spending his time in amusement, without injuring- 
the public or his own family, ought to be suflFered 
to partake of them: if he gives up his hours, his la- 
bour, and his thoughts to the pursuit, he has earned 
a right to the object, since the object is of a nature 
which cannot be appropriated while alive and at li-' 
berty. A fellow-creature is agreeably amused and 
benefited, and no man robbed, since the bird that 
flies in the air no more belongs to the tenant of the 
mansion-house, than the sun-beam which equally 
shines on the cottage and the palace. Poor is the 
opulence, and little the grandeur, that «hews a dis- 
position, which would undoubtedly engross, if it' 
were possible, the light, and the air. 

With respect to the matter of a trespass, it is 
certain, that a lord of the manor is no less liable to' 
be prosecuted for it on his own manor than any 
other person, whether qualified or unqualified. It 
shews, therefore, the ignorance as well as arbitrary 
disposition of these petty princes, when Acy claim- 
the privilege of prowling for prey, without controuV 
•n their neighbour's land, and of tzducKiig «tt 
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others from their own. In shorty it is extremely 
doubtfiil vehat privileges the lord of the manor 
possesses; and whether he has a better right to 
hant and shoot, without a particular grant from the 
king, th^ the meanest subject whom he bullies and 
brow-beats. The contemptible laws which have 
been made on this business certainly want illustration, 
and amendment. Indeed they ought to be torn out 
of the statute book; and the memory of them, like 
that of feudal ignorance and slavery, execrated. 

^here is a practice particularly mean and op- 
pressive, which very much prevails in this selfish 
age, among the engrossers of that part of the crea- 
tion which God and nature have constituted free- 
as the seas and winds. They do not consider. dae* 
pursuit of game in the liberal light of a gentleman-. 
Itke diversion^ but view the hare and the partridge as 
provender for the table at once genteel and cheap. 
They therefore seldom give themselves the trouble' 
to join in the chace, or carry the gun over the fur- 
rows; but select some idle peasant^ who, by poach^ 
ing, has acquired a skill in the arts of destroying^, 
game; clothe him in green plushy and send biiu to 
provide pheasants, and bid defiance to his superiors^ 
whenever the master has company to dine with him^ 
and wishes to save an article in the butcher's ac« 
count. This green-coated hero, who is usually om 
of the greatest scoundrels in the parish, sallies forth 
under the protection of the lord or lady of th^ 
manor; and if he mtxts a curate, or an apothecary, 
or a reputable tradesman, or even a neighbouring 
lord of the manor, boldly insults them, threatens to 
itioot thmr dogs, or sdze their fowling-pieces; and 
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justifies all his insolence by alleging, that what be 
does or says is all by his master's order. Appeal 
to that master, and, probably, the insults are aggra* 
vated ; or, if he pretends to uncommon affability, 
he will allow that the fellow is apt to be a little 
foul*mouthed ; but, upon the whole, is a very faith- 
ful servant. The low wretch himself might, in- 
deed, be punished both for his trespass and his ill- 
usage; but tliough he insulted his prosecutors in. 
the field, he is ready, like all upstart and petty po- 
tentates, to bend on his knees for mercy, and usually 
disarms the generous by pleading a wife and six 
children. I know not which ought to predominate^ 
compassion for the poor deluded peasant, or con- 
tempt for his employer* It is surely enough thats 
the rich man claims an exclusive right to the com- 
moners of nature himself; and he ought by no 
means to be suffered to commission the lowest pie- 
Wan to do that which he prohibits in gentlemen of 
the professions; of fortunes as independent, if not 
so great, as his own, and of minds often muoh 
greater. 

It is in the power of these hirelings^ who s^dom 
possess much principle, to involve all the country in 
animosity. The landed gentry usually possess a 
share of pride fully proportionate to their estate ^nd 
mansion-house. The hireling of one trespasses on 
the dominions of another. Reprisals are made*. 
Each defends his representajtives. One thinks hiDi- 
self as good (for that is the phrase) as the other. 
No concessions can possibly be made. Hatred, of 
tlie bitterest and most rancorous kind, mutually, 
takes., possession of these lords in miniature } au4 
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many a hunting would end, if vassals could be pro* 
cured, like that of Chevy Chace, in a bloody batde. 
If compassion did not intervene, one might be 
much entertained with so ludicrous an object, as 
that of creatures, who pretend to reason benevo- 
lence, Christianity, and education, rendering their 
existence mutually painful, by fierce quarrels, secret 
but venomous hatred, expensive and vexatious liti- 
gations, occasioned by objects of a nature truly tri- 
fling in themselves, and which, allowing them eVery 
possible praise, can be called no more'than innocent 
diversions. Are we not still children with all our 
beard and gravity about us, if we play till we 
quarrel ? Our conduct, in this respect, is almost too 
absurd to admit of serious expostulation. It may 
furnish scenes for mirth at a puppet*sbew, or a 
farce at Bartholomew Fair. 

However, I think it necessary, before I conclude 
this subject, to declare, for the sake of avoiding the 
malignant misinterpretations of gossips and scandal- 
dealers by profession, that there are no allusions in 
this paper either personal or local \ and that I have 
not been pleading for a privilege in which I am 
interested, not being inclined to hunt, nor able to 
shoot. 

I will l^g leave to add one passage on the subject 
from Blackstone, for the information of those among 
sportsmen, who are too tenacious of their exclusive 
rights, and who are able to read it. 

«* Another violent alteration of the English con- 
" stitution, consisted in the depopulation of whole 
•* countries for the purposes of the king's royal 
« diversion J and subjecting both tbem^ and all an- 
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it anctent ibresb of !>the kingdaaXfto the unreas(Hv> . 
<Vabk se^remy of fcHrest laws* imported from the 
** csmdiicnt;. wherry the slaughter of a beast vas 
^ . ipade almost as penal <^ the death of a man» In 
i^ the Saxon times, though no man was allowed, to 
^ kill or chase the king's deer, yet he might start 
^ ai^y game, pursue dnd kill it, upon his own 
*• estate. But the rigour of these new constitutions 
i* v^^d the sole property of all the Game in Eng- 
^ laud in the king alone; and no man was allowed 
« to disturb any fowl of the air or any beast.of the 
«* fields of such kinds as were specially reserved for 
<* the royal amus^^ent oE the sovereign, without 
^ exj^ess licence from the king, by the grant of 
<< a <;l^ace or free warren: and those franchises 
« were granted as Jjiuch with a view to preserve 
" the breed of animals, as to^indulge the subject, 
i*- Prom a «milar principle to which, thought the 
*< forest laws are now mitigated, and by degrees 
f* grown entirely obsolete ; yet from this root has 
"• sprung a bastard slip, know^ by the name of the 
« Game Law, now arrived to, and wantoning in^ 
?< its higher vigour, both founded upon the same 
ff unreasonable notions of permanent property ia 
" wild creatures, and both productive of the same 
«* tyranny to the commons: but with this diffe- 
^* re^ce^ that the forest laws established only one 
« mighty, hunter throughout the land, tife Gam 
** Laws have raised a little Nhnrod in €*very manoTf 
•« And in one respect the ancient law was much 
<* less unreasonable than the modem ; for the king's 
M grantee of achace or free wasren might kill game 
«f in every i>art c^ his franchise; but now, though « 
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t« ireeholcter of less than one hUn'di^ a year is for* 
<< bidden to kill a partridge <m his own estate, yet 
^ nobody else (not even the lord of tlM manor, 
" unless he hath a grant of fre^ warreii). can do it» 
^ withont committing a tre^^ass, and subjecting 
*> himself to an action." 



^O. CXXII. ON.TH£ IMPORTANCE OF 60¥£|kKlNG 

THE TEMPER, 

NOTWITHSTANDING the many com- 
plaints of the calamities of human life, it is certain, 
that more constant uneasiness ari^e^ from ill temper 
than from ill fortune. • In vain has Ptovidence be^ 
stowed every external bkssing^ if care h^s not been 
taken by ourselves to smooth the asperities of the 
temper. Bad temper, embitters every sweet, and 
converts a paradise into, a j^ace of torment, 
. The government of the temper then, on which 
the happiness of the hunian race so greatly de«' 
pends, can never be too frequently or too forcibly 
recommended. But as it was found by som^ o( 
the ancients, one of the most efficacious methods 
of deterring young persons from any disagreeable 
or vicious conduct, to point out a living character 
in which it appeared in all its deformity» I shall, 
exhibit a picture, in which I hope a bad temper 
will appear, as it really is, a most unamiable object.^ 
It is by no means uncommon to observe tho$e,. 
who have been flattered for superficial qualities at 
a very early age, and engaged in so constant a 
series of dissipating pleasurej as to leave no. timet 
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for the culture of the mind, becoming, in the mid<» 
die and advanced periods of life, melancholy in- 
sunces of the miserable effects resulting from atf 
ungoverned temper. A certain lady, whom I shall 
distinguish by the name of HispuUa, was celebrated 
from her infancy for a fine complexion* She hkd, 
indeed, no very amiable expression in her eyes, but 
the vermilion of her cheeks did not fail to attract 
admiration, and she was convinced by her glass, 
and by the asseverations of the yotfng men, that 
she was another and a fairer Helen. She had every 
opportunity of improving her mind; but as we 
naturally bestow our first care on the quality which 
we most value, she could never give her attention 
either to books or oral instruction, and at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen could scarcely write her name 
legibly, or read a sentence without hesitation. Her 
personal charms were, however, powerful enough 
to captivate the heart of a thoughtless heir, very 
little older than herself^ Her vanity, rather than 
her love, was gratified by the alliance ; and when 
the assiduities of promiscuous suitors were at an 
end, she found herself sinking in the dead calm of 
insipidity. When love was no more, other passions 
sprung up with all the luxuriancy of rank weeds, 
in a soil where no salutary herb has been planted 
in the vernal season. Pride, that fruitful plant, 
which bears every kind of odious quality in abun- 
dance, took root in the heart, and flourished like 
the nettle or die hemlock on the banks of the stag- 
nant pool. 

Her husband was the first to feel its baneful ef- 
/ects. Though the match was greatly to her ad- 
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vantage^ she persuaded herself that the might have 
done better; and that her good fortune was by no 
means adequate to the prize whieh her beauty and 
merit might have justlj claimed^ With this GOa- 
viction, and without any habits or abilities which 
might lead her to seek amusement in books, she 
foand no diversion so congenial to her heart* as 
the tormenting a good-natured) young, and agree- 
able husband, who, by marrying, had excluded her 
from the probability of a title. As a small compen- 
sation for the injury received, she assumed an abso- 
lute dominion over him, his fortune, and his family. 
He dares not differ in opinion from her; for on the 
slightest opposition, her eyes dart fire, her cheeks 
glow with indignation, and her tongue utters every 
bitter word which rage and malice can dictate. The 
comfort of every meal is poisoned by a quarrel ; and 
an angry vociferation is re*echoed from the parlour 
to the kitchen, from the cellar to the garret, by night 
and by day, except in the awful and ominous pause 
of a sullen silence. 

The poor husband, who, with every amiable dis- 
position, possessed also the virtue of patience, bore 
the evil as long as human nature could bear it; but 
as years advanced, and her fury increased, he sought 
a refuge at the tavern, and in the composing juice of 
the grape. Excess and vexation soon laid him in 
the only secure asylum from the stings and arrows 
of an outrageous temper, the silent tomb. 

The children, after suffering every species of per- 
secution which an angry, though foolishly fond mo- 
ther could inflict, no sooner arrived at maturity, xkaat 
they began to look for happiness in an escape. from: 
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homkyi^re iieidier peace nor ease could' find ar 
pkoe; Thedaixgiters maided meanly, lira worthily-^ 
ind, TOeteJiedl}^,-CC>i^^ lo take refuge from the 
X4^ oC a :futM>us. mother in the arms of footmen 
^ndiiair-dressers; the sons ran aWay^ tnd became 
y^gr^nt asyi Wretched debauchees; till in mere de- 
^pairi oKe^of them entered as a soldier in the East 
India seirvke, and the other put asi end to his owrt 
eixistence. - 

. The mother, after shedding a few natural tears^ 
and wiping them soon, began to feel her pride and 
passion amply gratified in an absolute dominion oyer 
anjestate, a.; mansion-bouse, and a tribe of servants,* 
V^hose dependant situation made them bear her fury 
with little resistance. But she enjoyed her reign. 
but a ^hort tiraei £ot as her. mind was incapable of 
jesting j&n itself for »ipport, she sought relief from, 
the bottle of cordial ; and, he^^d one day with a: 
larg0 draught, and a vipl^t passion with one of the- 
i^^ids, she biirst a blood-vessel, and expired in ae 
scolding fit, her tongue still quji-vering after h^ 
bfart had ceased its pulsation. 
. 1 believe the ordinals of such a picture as thisr 
are nauch less common in the present age, than they 
were in tlielast cent^iry. Ladies were then seclud-: 
ed from the world till marriage, and as they were: 
Y^ry superficially educated In every thing but pot- 
^V^ a^d pi:eserving, it is no worider if they became* 
termagants* shrews, ^r viragos. They had no righft 
ideaslof thonselves or the world around them, and 
yielded, without opposition, to those violent emo« 
tie»s, whicb arise perhaps in every mind when it ta. 
totally ^acultiyated* , . * 
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Culture of the undenBtf»ding is, mv^mi, erne ef 
the best methods of sBbdiK&g the heart to softness^ 
and redeeming it from thit savage 5tate in which it 
too o&en comes from ihe hands o£ oacare* The 
more dtir reason is stvengthened^ the hetter she is 
enabled to keep her seat on the throne» aftd to go^ 
vern those passions whic^ woe appointed to be her 
subjects; bnt which too often rebei» and suececd m 
their unnatnral reiN^t. But hesldek A^ efibct of 
mental culture, in calling fardi and increasing the 
powers of the rea^onu^ facnky, itrsotois tof possess 
an inilnence in hmnahizing tiie feelings, and 'ni&> 
liorating the native disposition. Music, paintings 
and poetry, teach the mind lo select the ag^eeafafe 
parts of those objects vrhich sfimoijiid:tts, and^y 
habitoating it to a pmne and permaiMfit ddigfat» 
gradually superinduo^' an hahtt«al gpQd*hiilBO|ii% 
It is of infinite importance to happifiefis» that the 
mind should be accustomed r£n>m iufkncy'to tuxh 
from deformed and paaaftd ' sceniesf and to cco^ 
template whatever can be fouskd. of moral and 
natural beauty. The: spirits* under this benign 
management, contract' a milktnesc, land leaam to 
fiow all cheerily in. their smooth and yielding 
channels; while, on the contrary, if the young 
mind is teased, fretted, and neglected, the pa»- 
sages of the spirits become rugged, abrupt, exas- 
perated, and the whole nervoos system seems to 
acquire an <e:tce8sive irritability. The tU-treatment 
of children has not only made them' wretched at 
the time, bmt wretched for life; tearing the fine 
cootexturer^f their nerves, and xougheiung, byeji- 
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zmplCf and by some secret and internal inflaence» 
the very constitation of their tempers. 

So much of the happiness of private life* and the 
virtues of mothers and daughters in particular, de- 
pends on the government of the temper, that the 
temper ought to be a principal object of regard in 
A well-conducted education* The su£Fering of chil- 
4lren to tyrannize, without controul, over ser?ants 
and inferiors, is, I am convinced, the ruin of many 
an amiable disposition* The virtues of humanity, 
benevolence, humility, cannot be too early enforced ; 
at the same time care should be taken that an infant 
of two or three years old, diould never be beaten 
or spoken to harshly for any o£Fence which it can 
possibly commit* In short, let every method be used 
which reason, religion, prudence, and experience, 
'can suggest, to accomplish the purpose of sweeten- 
ing the temper, and banishing the ftiries from society. 
May the endeavours be successful; and may we 
only read, that there have indeed been such animals 
as shrews and viragos, but that the breed is e:(inct 
in England, like the braed of wolves! 

I have beoi much pleased with the lovely picture 
of Serena, in Mr. Hayley*s instructive poem, the 
Triumpht of Temper ; and I cannot conclude, with- 
out earnestly entreating the ladies to view it as a look- 
ing-glass, by which they may learn to dress their 
minds in a manner whtcli can never be out of 
fashion: but which will enable them to secure as 
well as extend their conquests; and to charm, even 
when the lilies and roses are all withered* If the 
poem should effect this very laudable purpose, the 
Virtues, the Muses, and the Graces should unite to 
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formavrreath fi>r the poet's brov» and hail him as 
the restorer of a golden age. While every mother, 
wi£e, and daughter, aspires at the virtues of a Se- 
rena, let Alecto* Megaera, and Tisiphone, be confin« 
ed in chains to the infernal regions, and forbidden 
ever more to arise, and assume the shape of a Bri- 
tish lady] 



MP. CXXilK'— ON THE MOJlAL EFFECTS QF A GOOD 
TRAGEDY. 

IT* ts With regret I observe, that a taste for the 
noblest part of tlieatrical amusements, the repre- 
sentation of tragedy, is rather on the decline. It 
srongly marks the frivolity of an age, when thebus- 
Jtin is excluded for the sock, and the public atten- 
tion too much engaged by dancers, singers, and har- 
lequins, to admit the serious^ yet lively pleasures of 
the tragic muse. 

There seems to me, to be no method more eSec- 
tual of softening the ferocity, and improving the 
minds of the lower classes of a great capital, than 
the frequent exhibition of tragicsd pieces, in which 
the distress is carried to the highest extreme, and the 
moral at once self-evident, affecting, and instruc- 
tive. The multitudes of those who cannot read, or, 
if they could, have neither time nor abilities for de- 
riving much advantage from reading, are power- 
fully impressed, through the medium of the eyes and 
ears, with those important truths, which, while they 
illuminate the understanding, correct and mollify thQ 
heart. Benevolence, justice, heroism, and the wis- 
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dom of moderating the passions, are plainly pbmted 
6ut, and forcibly recommended to those savage sons 
of uncultivated nature, who have few opportunities,' 
and would have no inclination for instruction, if it 
did not present itself under the form of a delightful 
amusement. The human heart in general, whether* 
it beats in the bosom of him who has been improved 
by edtiesfekm, or of the negkcted child of. pox&^^ 
is taught to exercise some of its most amiable pro- 
pensities, T)y the indulgence of commiseration in 
scenes of fancied woe'. Were the theatre under cer- 
tain regulations, a man might go to it as he goes to 
church, to learn his duty; and it might justly be 
honoured with the appellation which it has often as- 
sumed, and be called the School of Virtue, 

There are certainly a thousand tragedies of more 
classical merit, but few better calculated to save the 
numerous and important classes of the plebeian or- 
der from wallowing in vice, theft. Intemperance, 
and wretchedness of every kind, than the tragedy of 
(George Barnwell. Common and illiterate minds 
cannot follow the high flights of sublime poetry^ fiot 
understand the beauties of blank verse ; but the 
language of Lfllo, in this humble tale, is level to 
the lowest degree of intellect. It must, indeed, give 
pleasure to every friend of unassuming merjt, to find 
the due tribute of applause paid to the modest Lillq 
by one of the best of all modem judges, the critic 
gnd philosopher of Salisbury. He, whose taste was 
formed on the purest models, and corrected by the 
strictest rules, has not hesitated to place tlie Fa- 
tal Curiosity in the very first rank of dramatic com- 
positions. Atid George Barnwell fabwevef, it may 
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he affectedly despised by the silly votaries of fa^oiit 
who abominate it as lo\r, deserves no less to be 
-esteemed for its moral excellence, than the other for 
its classical^ It has, perhaps, saved as many from 
stn ignominious end as &e Beggar's Opera has 
3iastened to it. That any moralist, or man of obser- 
vation, can entertain a doubt concerning'the effect on 
the upper gallery, of a play in which thieves and 
"harlots are represented as amiable and innocent cha- 
racters, and aM the rest of society as rogues, evinces, 
iti this instance, an ignorance of human nature. The 
representation of the Beggar's Opera, is not only an 
outrage on civilised society, but an extreme act of 
cruelty to those wretched boys and girls, who ha?re 
'been allured to (he paths of destruction, by viewing 
them thus strewed *with artificial flowers.^'— Take 
away the disgrace, the shame, and the first fine sen- 
sibilities of timid vice, and you remove a restraint, 
ihe fbrce of who^ operation neither precepts nor 
laws can ever supply. Suppose a country lad, with 
all his native modesty about him, allured to the the- 
atre by the Beggar*^ Opera. In a few hours he un- 
dergoes a pferfect metamorphosis. He thinks him- 
self illuminated, and despises the honest old folks at 
home, who have hitherto confined him, as be sup- 
poses, in chiltiish ignorance. His perverted ambi- 
tion takes an unfortunate turn ; and if he arrives not 
^t the honour of dying like aMacheath, he will at. 
least endeavour to deserve it. Such, I am well as* 
sured, is often a true case ; but even the miserable 
creatures, who are far gone in the paths which lead 
through villany to ruin, may be called back by the 
melancholy tale of poor George barnwell. There 
Vol. HI. C 
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^re Wafl^' othfer tsagedies m the English language 
which convey admirable nK>rals to the lower classes^ 
and have undoubtsedlyrescued ttiany a wretch who 
was deaf to a parent's voice, and a preacher's ad- 
monition, from the dominion oi their evil passions 
and habits* 

. But, indeed, there is no class of the people, how- 
ever reEned and polished, which may not receive 
inch benefits from a well- written tragedy, as scarce- 
ly any other mode of instruction can a^rd. He 
who has entered into all the feelings of a Shake- 
^eare, an Otway» or a Rowe, may be said to have as- 
similated with their souls, and ^natclied a sacred 
spark, which cannot faU to kindle something in him- 
self resembling the ethereal fire of true genius. His- 
mature will be improved, and a species of wisdom 
and elevation of spirit, which was 1» vain sought fof 
in academic groves, may at last bfc imbibed in the 
theatres. Philosophy may catch a v^rarmth of the 
drama, whidh is capable of advancing it to nobler 
heights thafi sh« would otherwise have attained* 
Socrates, whose benevolen<ie and wisdom appeared 
to have something of divinity, was the voluntary 
assistant of Euripides in tlie composition of his tra- 
gedies; and undoubtedly was of opinion, that he 
taught philosophy to instruct the herd of mankind 
in the most effectual manner, when he introduced 
her to their notice in the buskin. 

Instructive, entertaining, animating, and enno- 
bling, as is the spirit of the tragic muse, is it not 
wonderful that many can slight its efficady, or view 
its fine productions on the stage with perfect insen- 
fiibility ? Yet, he who surveys the seats in the tbe- 
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atre, w(U 6ni tmSay vvh& appear to tiew a L«ar, ^ 
SlioTe, a Hamlet, and a karleq«tn» with the samer 
heavy eye ; nor shew one eiootton, except it be of 
laugh£er» whik nature is taost powerfully attracting, 
the sacred fountatn of tears, wheiever it has not 
been closed by affectation, by a natcUral or an ac- 
quired stupidity. It seems indeed to be a part of 
the contemptible vanity, which characterises the 
age, lo laugh at public spectacles whm others are 
serious, and to be serious when others laugh*-— 
** Who, indeed," says the aiSectdd votary oifashim^ 
" would be sincerely a^ected by any thing said or 
*K done by the low creatures on the stage ?'* 

Some spectators, on the other hand, lose all the 
effect of the piece by atteodittg to the identical men 
smd women who act, rather than to the characters 
which they represent* They also admire a favourite 
performer's coat, gown, cap, shoe, leg, or hand, but 
forget the hero and the heroine, the poet -and the 
poem. 

The taste for ridicule, which greatly prevails in a 
mean, seliish, debauched, and trifling age, contri^ 
butesto prevent the gen^iineeflect of tragedy. Great 
laughers are seldom susceptible of deep or serious 
impressions. While the dead lie scattered on the 
^tage, and everything is presented to the view which 
ought to excite pity and terror, the joker dissipates 
the sweet sorrow of sympathy by the introduction of 
a, ludicrous idea. Ridicule indeed seems to become 
a weapon in the hands of the wicked, destructive of 
taste and feeling, as well as of morality and religion. 

The addition of a ludicrous epilogue, a farce, a 
Pantomime entertainment, and of dances between the 
C2 
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actS) has often been lamented as destructive of the 
effects of the finest tragedy. It is true that they 
who live to please, must please in order to live ; and 
riierefore the players and their managers are not 
culpable. They must not only provide manly amuse- 
ments for men, but childish diversions for children 
and school-boys. These entertainments have, in- 
deed, often that ingenuity and drollery in them, 
which may at a proper season relax the most rigid 
philosophy. I censure not the things themselves, 
but the time, of their introduction. After the soul 
has been deeply impressed with serious and virtuous 
sentiments, it is surely lamentable that every stamp 
should be effaced by harlequins and buffoons. It 
must be remembered, that I am speaking only of the 
moral effects of the drama, and I believe every one 
will agree, ^ that these would be more successfully 
produced if the entertainment, as it is called by way 
€f eminence, preceded the tragedy. The spectator 
would then retire to his pillow with his fancy full of 
fine poetic images, andhis heart glowing with every 
elevated idea of moral rectitude. But now his feel- 
ings are so trifled with and tantalized, that at last he 
grows callous to the tenderest pathos, and frequents 
the theatre merely as a critidn acting, instead of an 
interested partaker~ in the scenes which pass in re- 
view. 

Every mode of improving the hearts of the com- 
munity at largp, in the serious and severer virtues, 
ought to be applied with diligence. The theatre 
opens a fine school for the accomplishment of this 
ejid ; and it would certainly contribute greatly to 
accelerate the general improvement, if there were less 
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singing, dancing, and buffoonery, and more tragedy. 
But some fashionable man must set the example of 
admiring it, or else all tlie muses themselves might 
rack their inventions in composing the melancholy - 
tale, with no other effect than that of diffusing sleep ' 
or smiles throughout pit, box, and gallery. 

It is remarkable that, after this paper was pub- 
lished, tragedy became fashionable. The fashion, 
however, was but transient ; it wanted the support 
of court favour ; and poor Tragedy w^as laughed off 
from the stage by Farce. 



KO. CXXIV. ON THE INFLUENCE OF POLITICS, AS. A 
SUBJECT OF CONVERSATION, ON THE STATE OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT is a mark of the social and public spirit of 
this nati'oti^ that there is scarcely a member of it who 
does not bestow a very considerable portion of his 
time and thoughts in studying its political welfare, 
its interest, and its honour. Though this general 
taste for politics, from the highest to the lowest or- 
ders of the people, has afforded subjects for comic 
ridicule, yet I cannot help considering it both as a 
proof of uncommon liberality, and as one of the 
firmest supports of civil liberty. It kindles and keeps 
alive an ardent love of freedom. It has hitherto 
preserved that glorious gift of God from the rude 
hand of tyranny, and tends, perhaps, more than any 
other cause, to communicate the noble fire of true 
patriotism to the bosoms of posterity. While we 
C3 
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watch vigilantly over jevery political measore, and 
communicate an alarm through the empire ivith a 
. jpe^d almost equal to the shock of electricity, therfe 
will be no danger that a king should establish de$« 
3)Otism, even though he were to invade the rights of 
his people at the head of a standing army. 

But as zeal without knowledge is subversive of the 
purpose which it means to promote; it becomes ft 
true friend to his country, to endeavour to unite 
with the love of liberty the love of knowledge. It 
unfortunately happens, that politital subjects are of 
so warm and animating a nature, that they not only 
appear to interest in a very high degree, but to en- 
gross the attention. The newspapers form. the whole 
library of the politician, the coflPee-house is his 
school, and he prefers the Gazette, and an acrimo- 
nious pamphlet, for or against the ministry, to all 
that was ever written by a Homer, or discovered by 
a Newton. 

To be a competent judge either of political mea- 
sures or events. It is necessary to possess an enlight- 
ened understanding, and the liberal spirit of philo- 
.sophy ; it is necessary to have read history, and to 
have formed right ideajs of the nature of man and 
of civil society. But I know not how it happens^ 
the roost ignorant and passionate are apt to be the 
most decisive in delivering their sentiments on th^ 
very complicated subjects of political controversy. 
A man, whose education never extended beyond 
^writing and the four rules* will determine at onc^^ 
^nd with the most authoritative a»r, such questions 
AS would perplex the wisest statesman adorned with 
idl human leamtng, and assisted by the experience 
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9nd advice, of the most cultivated persons, in the na» 
tion. Even . gentlemen^ according to the common 
acceptation of that title, or those who hare £brtuQe& 
^nd have received the common instruction of th^ 
times, are seldom ahle to judge with propriety in 
politics, though they are nsually inclined to dictate 
with passion. Is it possible th^t^ irom having kamt 
only the first elements of Latin and French, and the 
arts of dancing, fencing, and fiddling, a man should 
be qualified^ I do not say to sit as a s^na^or, but to 
expatiate, with sufficieoc judgment and intelligence, 
«fi the propriety and nature of important measures 
concerted by profound wisdom ? But he is a man of 
property, and therefore, though all hi» other merit, 
in kind and degree^ may he like tkzt of a master c£ 
the ceremonies, or that of a skilful groom and whip^ 
per-in, he thinls he has a right ta give law to the 
^ neighbourhood in political conversation. - His ideaa 
are confined to narrow limits ; and as his patriotism 
is for the most part spite, so his support of a minis- 
try is, in some rejspects, self-interest. It must be so-^ 
for ^ man,, whose mind is not enlarged and cidtr- 
vatod, cannot entertain so liberal a system of opi^ 
nions as those of real patriotismi» . . 

But even among persons whose minds are suffictr- 
ently improved to distinguish and pursue the good 
of man and of society, independently either of pas- 
sion or of private advantage, the rage for politico 
'often proceeds too far, and absorbs all other objefts» 
In vain does the hand of art present the, picture or 
repeat the melody of music ; for the eye is blinds 
•the ear is deaf to all but the news and the. newspa- 
|>er. Poetry, philology, elegant and polite letter^ 
C4 
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iir all their ramifications, display their alluring 
charms. in vain to him, whose head and heart still 
vibrate with the harsh and discordant sounds of a 
political dispute at the tavern. Those books, whose 
tendency is only to pfromote elegant pleasures or ad- 
vance science, which flatter no party, and gratify na 
malignant passion, are suffered to fail into oblivion-; 
while a pamphlet, which espouses th€ cause of any 
political men or measures, however inconsiderable 
its literary merit, is extolled as one of the first pro- 
ductions of modern literature. But meagre is the 
food furnished to the mind of man by the declama«> 
tion of a party bigot. From a taste for trash, and 
a disrelish of the wholesome food of the mind, and 
from the consequent neglect of solid learning, mere 
politicians are prevented from receiving valuabk 
improvement ; and the community, together with li- 
terature, is at last deeply injured. For when learn- 
ing is little respected, it will naturally decline ; and 
that the mental darkness consequent on its decline^ 
leads to 'the establishment of despotism^ every one 
who has surveyed the pictures of mankind, as pour- 
trayed by the pencil of history, will immediately ac- 
knowledge. What did Athens and Rome retain of 
their ancient dignity when their learning and their 
arts were no more ? That the light of learning 
should ever again be extinguished, may appear a 
visionary idea to an Englishman ; but so it did to 
a Roman in the days of Cicero. Notwithstanding 
the multiplication of books by the art of printing, 
both they and all value for them may vanish togfr. 
ther with the power of understanding them, if the 
Jury of politics should occasion a contempt for let* 
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ters and for education, and convert the leaders of a 
people into Goths and Vandals. 

He who would add an elegance to politics, and 
distinguish his conversation on the subject from the 
vociferation of porters in an alehouse, should inspect 
the finished pieces of antiquity,and learn to view pub- 
lic acts and counsels in the light in which xhej ap- 
peared to those whom the world has long considered 
as some of the best and politest teachers of political 
wisdom. If he ppssesses not taste enough to relish 
the works of imagination, let him confine himself to 
such authors as Thucydides and Xenophon, Polybius 
and Plutarch, Livy and Sallust. Politics will assume' 
new grace by communicating with history and phi- 
losophy; and political conversation, instead of a 
vague, passionate, and declamatory effusion of un- 
digested ideas, will become a most liberal exercise 
of the faculties, and form a mental banquet, at which 
the best and wisest of mankind might indulge their 
finer appetites with insatiable avidity. What can 
constitute a more rational object; of contemplation 
than the noble fabric of society, civilized "by arts, 
letters, and religion ? What can better employ our 
sagacity, than to devise modes for its improvement 
and preservation ? 

Not only the understanding, the taste, the temper 
of a people, but the spirit also, will be greatly im- 
proved by learning politics of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. No man of feeling ever yet read Livy with- 
out learning to detest slavery, and to gl6w with a 
love and emulation of public virtue. The Greek 
and Roman spirit caixnot be too much encouraged 
by those who have a just idea of the dignity of a true 
C5 
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EngiisKnTan, snd desire to maintain it. And let ft 
be remembered, tliat the Athenians, in their moft 
^glorious periods, were as much attached to politico 
aiKl news as Britons ever Were ^ but dint they pi*e* 
served, amidst the warmest <:ontest, a refined taste 
and delicate passion for the politest learning aiid 
the profoundest philosop^ j« i 



KO. GXXV. ON »UFF0OT*ERY TN CONVERSATION* 

IT is sweety says the agreeable poet of Veno- 
^ium, sometimes to }ay aside our wisdom, and to in- 
dulge, on fToper occasions, a specie^ of temporary 

. folly. He, indeed, must be outrageously severe who 
would prohibit any pleasing mode of passing our 
leisure hours, wiiile it is consistent with innocenc^y 
and tlie nature of a being eminently di^ftpguished 

.. by the fine faculties of reason, fancy, memory, and 
reflection. Charming is the social hour when soji- 
dity of judgment is enlivened by brilliancy of wjty 

. and the lively sallies of imagination by a sweet in- 

• terchange of pensive gravity. Ease, freedom, and 
the unstudied effusion of the sentiments which na- 
turally arise in cultivated minds, form a very de- 
lightful recreation ; and dismiss the mind to its se- 
rious employments with new alacrity. Those among 

. the ancients, who were most celebrated for their wis- 
dom, were remarkable for a cheerful and equable 
gaiety, and often diverted themselves in their inter- 
vals of severer meditation, with jests and drollery. 
Wbo more cheerful than the gentle Socrates r Who 
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more delighted with si joke than the dignified Cicero ^ 
J&utj at tjie same time» they weii^ equally capable pf 
IPAint^intng a regular conversation in all its gravity 
jind elegance, The /dialogues pf Socrates, preservei 
]>y his eloquent disciples, b^eatl;^ f wisdom approach* 
ing to divine ; and Cicero's book de OmiorCy is one 
of the noblest moniunents of polished urbanity, aj^ 
;ire many of his philosophical pieces of speculative 
wisdom. 

But there sometimes prevails a taste for low and 

poisy mirth, which totally precludes all delicacy of 

;ientin^eiit, all exercise of reason and invention, and 

almost degrades us to the level of those ludicrous 

animals^ whom nature has rendered so wonderfully 

«ipert ,in tjie art of mimicry. Many persons, who 

imagine themselves remarkably endowed with hu- 

jmour^ ^n^ the power of delighting whatever com- 

j>any they deign to bless with their presence, are ajgt 

^to give their tongues a licence to wander witliout 

•the reins pf judgment ; to affect uncommon exprcs- 

jSiQns, attitudes, grimaces, and modes of address and 

Jbehaviour j and to imagine that oddity is humour, 

eccentricity and do\rnright nonsense pro^UgiousIy 

.^roll, ^d ru4eness infinitely entertaining. If the 

^company are as foolish as the pretended wit ; o^, 

indeed, if they are very polite and good-natured, 

Jihey seldo.m refuse the, easy tiibutQ of a laugh, ei- 

th/er re^ or affe(5led ; and the joker, animated by his 

iancied epc.\uragement, proceeds in his extravagant 

^JUies, tiU bis assumed folly approaches very nearly 

to real Idiotism, In the mean time, as he draws the 

.jsatejntion of the company on himself, and en^rossos 

S^ the.t^n^^an^.^ati^j he not onjl^ lov^'ers himself} byt 
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prevents odiers from rising ; relaxes the tone of his 
own mindy and of all around, to a state of imbecU 
lity, and at once prevents the opportunity and the 
power of uttering a single idea worth remembrance. 
Noise and laughter are but meagre food for the 
mind ; and however pleased people maj appear, 
ihey commonly retire from the company in which 
these have formed the only entertainment, with an 
unsatisfied and uneasy vacuity, and sometimes with 
disgust and disagreeable refledlion. 

It very often happens, that tliese facetious gentle^ 
men rely upon more expeditious methods of becom> 
ing prodigiottslj entertainingy than any thing which re*- 
quires utterance. They enter a room, and sit down 
gravely, with their wigs on one side, or with the 
back part of it over their forehead. They take great 
delight in the practical joke ; and if they can pick 
your pocket of your handkerchief, smut your face, 
draw your chair from under you, or make you a 
fool, as they call it, they consider themselves as other 
, Yoricks, and as fellows of infinite humour, endowed 
with peculiar talents for setting the table on a roar. 
It might, indeed, be said with truth, 1!hat they lite* 
rally make fools of themselves, and appear ambr- 
tious of supplying that order which was once very 
common, but is now either a little out of fashion or 
introduced in disguise ; I mean the order of profes- 
sed and hireling fools, for the amusement of the no- 
bility. It has indea^ been jocularly said, that many 
of the nobility in the present age execute the office 
in their own persons to save expence. 

Now, though there is certainly nothing criminal 
in buffoonery, yet as it . tends, when too long con- 
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tinued) to exclude all attention to any thing serious^ 
and to divest conversation of its power of affording 
improvement as well as pleasure, it is certainly to, be 
wished that it were, in some measure, restrained. I 
say restrained only; for I do not know any just 
reason why any method of innocently amusihg the 
mind, during a short interval of inaction, should be 
utterly forbidden. Man is an animal that delights 
in variety ,* and mirth and mimicry, jest and jollity, 
quips and cranki, Mttd wfinton wtles^ and laughter holding 
both his sidesy are certainly no less allowable as the 
means of relaxation, than cards, backgammon, bil- 
liards, and the bottle. He is wise who requires mo» 
deration in all these indulgendes \ but he who in- 
veighs against any of them in the gross, and with- 
out exception, has taken a false estimate of human 
" nature, and is not to be considered as a moralist, but 
as a declaimer. If any one rule will admit of uni- 
versal application, it is that which directs us to ob- 
serve the golden mean. 

I could never admire the widom of certain self- 
elected legislators of graceful behaviour, who seem 
to forbid us to laugh, with much greater strictness 
than they would have prohibited the violation of the 
decalogue. To be remarkable for laughing, is not 
only ungraceful, but a sign of folly. But God has 
distinguished man by the power of risibility, and 
there is no reason why he should not exercise it on 
proper occasions 5 and, perhaps, there would be no 
occasion more proper, than when a disciplined fop 
shews, by his behaviour, that he prefers the varnish 
•f external grace to honour and to honesty* 
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. Wit> it has keen said, does aot naturally excite 
Ifiughter. fiut.this observauon, tbough true in part* 
i$ not universally true ; for wk, united with bor 
inour, pojssesses such a command of the rtsibk mus- 
jcles, that he niu^t be a stoic, pr a very ilUnaturei 
m^n, Tvho \$ fible to resist the impvd^. I .^ould» 
indeed, have no favourable opinion of thsM: nian*^ 
fceart or disposition, who could be present at a truly 
comic 5cene, without laying aside Im seyerity, and 
shaking his sides >yith as much glo^ as the ingeuiou^^ 
xhild of nature. And if k is a .we^jcness not tQ b^ 
j^ble to refrain from laughter at a ludicrous object, it 
is a weakness of .aU others the most pardonable; and 
it is surely better to be weafc .than malignant. Bu^ 
jua truth, the weakness consists only in laughing im* 
;paoderately,or frequently without an adequate object* 
Jn every convival meetnig of ejegant and polisljv- 
jed company, the Muse^ and the Graces should be ojT 
.the party. The first honours and attention should 
be paid to them ; but let not Comus and Jocu^ be 
forbidden to follow in their train, a^d under their 
.comi^^ind. The entertainment will be t;bu& heighten* 
^d ai^d various, and good si^nse and de;corum derive 
.HQw lustre froni good-humour. Wc copld, indeed* 
restrain the excessive and rude mirth which origi- 
nates in levity and folly, and becomes yrh^ is called^ 
buflFconery ; but far be it frpi^ us tQ banish tha^t 
^prighiliness which naturally re&ults from th.e gaiety 
^of innocence. Joy, while we are bkwd wUh health 
.^6l ease, and what the stoics call EjJM)iA> Qr the- 
• well flowing of the streiM« ofW?* U gratitude a^ 
obcdiei\cc. . ^ 
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HO. CXXVI. ON THE STTL.C OF X£KOPHOH AND 
FLATO. 

WRITERS, who have displayed any of th^t 
tmifonii peculiarity in thexr style, which renders it 
easily imitable, however popular they may beconje 
at their £rst appearance, by gratifying the passipn 
for novelty, are by no means the most perfect wyi* 
-ters ; but are to be classed with those artists of the 
pencil, whom the painters disdngitish by the appel- 
lation of Mannerists. Simplicity of diction, as it is 
- Qoe of the most engaging beauties, is also one of t^e 
most difiicult to imitate. It exhibits no prominency of 
feature, but displays one whole, properly embellished 
with a thousand little graces, no one of which ob- 
> tcudes itself in such a manner a£ to destroy the ap- 
pearance of a perfect symmetry. In this species of 
excellence, Xenophon is confessedly a yiodeL He 
has been called the Attic Muse and the Attic B#e. 
It has been said> that the Mu^es would express the/n- 
selves in his language, that his style is sweeter thgn 
honey, that the Graces them3elves appear to haye 
^usisted in its formation ; hut though all this praise 
is justly due, yet it would be difiicult to pomt out 
«ny one beauty which recurs so often in the sanie 
4brm, as to cli^aracterise his composition. 

But the numeroiK writers who have imitated ^e 
RamUer, or the Adventurer, are discovered ia th^ir 
affectation, before the reader has periised a single 
page. The very peculiar manner of those excellent 
performances has been easily imitated by unferjor 
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writers, and more easily caricatured. Addison is 
simple and natural, and, consequently, has not often 
been mimicked with equal success. Indeed, the 
nearer we approach to the manner of Addison, the 
more agreeable is our style; but I believe, none 
ever admired tfee style of the Ramber, but in the 
hands of its original author. The satirical wrixer 
of-Lexiphanes easily rendered it ridiculous; and 
though, in some of Aikin's prosaic pieces, there is a 
very serious and good imitation of it, yet we are ra- 
ther disposed to smile than admire. Affectation 
always borders on burlesque; but a manner, which 
derives ks graces from nature, cannot be rendered 
ridiculous. The style of Xenophon, like the philo- 
sopher whom he records, is proof against the sport- 
ive and malignant buffoonery of an Aristophanes. 

It is, however, certain, that every beauty cannot 
be combined under one form. If the style of Xeno- 
phon displays grace, ease, and sweetness, it is de- 
ficient in magnificence, in weight, in authority, and 
in dignity. But it should be remembered, that the 
Venus of Medici is not to be censured because it 
wants the nerves and muscles of the Famesian Her- 
cules. It appears to me, however, that though 
some of the most popular writers of England yield 
to Xenophon in the softer graces, they greatly excel 
him in masculine beauty. The authors of the Ram-^ 
bier, of the Adventurer, and some of their imitators, 
will be found to possess a superiority in this respect, 
on a fair comparison. Indeed, if there were more 
singularities and deviations from simplicity than are 
to be found in those volumes, their excellent sense 
and fine mortality ought to exalt their authors to a 
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degree of hotlour far superior to any which can be 
derived from, a skill in composition. 

According to the opinions of the best judges, an- 
cient and modem, the greatest master of the beauties 
of style whom the world ever saw, was the divine 
Piato. The ancients hesitated not to assert, in the 
zeal of their admiration, that if Jupiter were to speak 
in the language of Greece, he would infallibly ex- 
press himself in the diction of Plato. He possessed 
the art of combining austerity with grace, and sweet- 
ness with grandeur; and to him we owe a similar 
combination in the great orator and philosopher of 
. Rome, who formed his style on the model of Plato j 
and has given us a resemblance scarcely less exact 
than that of the bust to its mould, or the waxen seal 
to the sculptured gem. 

The introductions to the dialogues of Cicefro are 
always peculiarly beautiful; so also are those of 
Plato. It is agreeable to call to mind the sweet 
spot which Plato represents as the place where the 
dialogues passed, in language no less delightful than 
the scene. 

The river Uissus glided over the pebbles in a clear 
sO^eam, so shallow that you might have walked 
through it without any great inconvenience. At a 
small distance rose a tall plane-tree, spreading its 
broad foilage to a considerable distance, and flou- 
rishing in all the mature luxuriance of summer beau- 
ty. At the root of the tree issued a spring, dedi- 
cated to Achelousand tlie Nymphs, and remarkable 
for its cool and limpid water. The softest herbage 
grew round its little banks, the verdure of which 
was rendered perpetual by the. refreshing moisture 
•f the spring, as it flowed down a gentle declivity. 
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A 6W«et and cQjc^kif;' breeze generally fereatlied aloag 
the shade, and gveat nufnbers ofekaJ^y taking shel- 
ter from the sim, resented to the coiiieztsy and «iade 
«n agreeable kind of natural music with their iit- 
tle notes, which seldom ceased). Plato adds sWeral 
other agreeable heightenings of the scene, where 
«u>ral and philosophical beauty was taught to eimi- ^ 
late the surrounding beautiesofnature^ The language 
4>£ Plato adds charms to the whole, as variegated co- 
•lours iilumkiatie and embellish the plain sketches of 
the chalk or penciled outline^ 

It i& no woader that philosophy, reconamended by 
such graces as these, was found to render her votaries 
€namoured« Virtue and public spirit can scarcely 
^ver want their admirers and followers, when they 
ate decorated in a manner which sets off their owa 
JoveUness to the greatest advantage. It is to be la- 
mented, fen* the sake of virtue, that lord Shaftsbury 
was a sceptic. His style was a fine imitation of 
Plato, and displays such beauties a^ might conceal 
>tlie ugliness of a deformed system. Mr. Harris has 
also exhibited the Platonic graces in high perfection; 
and I eannot help considering it as a mark of de- 
fective taste that he is npt more popular. His style 
appears to be one of the most elegant, classical, and 
judiciously ornamented among all the English wt'u 
ters of the present century* They who have raised 
•their taste so as to perceive its beauties, will consider 
the style of many writers whom they once admired, 
as comparatively b^rbjarous. He who never tasted 
the pine-apple, the peach, and the nectarine, may 
probably suppose that he enjoys the most exquisite 
favour of the fruit-gardep, while he is feasting on a 
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pippin; as he, w&o never partook of the pippin, may- 
devour a crab, and admire it as a delicacy. 

A critic of antiqiiity,Dion7sius the Halicamassian, 
has discovered many and great faults in the style o^ 
Plato. He seems to think the epithets too poetic^, 
the metaphors too bold, the matter too allegoricaL 
Pompey the Great disputed the point with him; and 
there is a curious letter extant on die subject, from 
the critic to the statesman.- It is, indeed, obvious 
to remark, that though Plato would not admit Ho- 
mer into his republic, he has admitted many of hiji 
beauties into his style; and has often written with 
an enthusiastic warmth, which they, who have xkiC 
partaken of the afflatus to which he somewhere pre- 
tended, cannot entirely approve. A cold critic, like 
Dionysius, would naturally be disgusted with it; but 
we cannot listen to his censures of a noUe geniu% 
who snatched graces beyond the reach of art; whom 
Pompey approved, and whom TuUy almost idolized. 
When specimens of perfect composition were to be 
pointed out, the choice has fallen on the Georgics of 
Virgil, and the Menexenus of Plato. 

Both Xenophon and Plato display what is more 
valuable than all verbal elegance, a fine system of 
morality, which long shone forth in the world as a 
Hight unequalled, till the sun of revelation arose. If 
Xenophon's memoirs were divested of a few super*- 
.fiuities and a few absurdities, I should not fear to 
assert, that they approach very nearly to the gospel, 
in the eichtbitaon of instructive lessons, and a sublime, 
yet encouraging example, of all human excellence; 
for, with respect to the calumnies advanced against 
Socrates, tibey undoubtedly originated from the fa- 
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ther of lies. And those writers are to be esteemed 
the enemies to human virtue and happiness, who 
employ their ingenuity in detracting from illustrious 
and established reputation* 



KO. CXXVII. ON THE ADVANTAGES DERIVABLE 
FROM NATIONAL ADVERSITY, 

IT IS very certain, that national prosperity, as tt 
is comprehended in the idea of numerous fleets and 
armies, of extensive empire, large revenues, advan- 
tageous commerce, and a profusion of money in 
specie, is a kind of good by no means necessarily 
connected with moral good, or with the substantial 
happiness of individuals. It makes a splendid figure 
in imagination's eye; but to reason, it appears in a 
very questionable shape, and experience is able to 
evince, that it has always diffused profligacy and 
misery through the walks of private life ; and, by 
introducing luxury, licentiousness, indolence, and 
corruption, has at once destroyed all that can ren- 
der human nature dignified and happy, and precipi- 
tated the decline and the downfal of empires, while 
triumphing in fancied glory. 

It has been observed, that the bodies politic and 
natural bear to each other a remarkable analogy. 
A human form pampered, bloated, and plethoric, 
will often have the appearance of strength, as well 
as magnitude; though no state of it can be less 
adapted to facilitate the animal movements, or in 
greater danger of a hasty dissolution. The body 
politic also loses in muscular force, as much as it ac- 
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quires of unwieldly size, till, by the gradual decrease 
of vigour and augmentation of weight, it totters on 
Its baseless supports, and, at last, lies level in the 
dust with Babylon and ancient Rome. Luxury, the 
inevitable consequence of what is falsely called na- 
tional prosperity, becomes the grave of empires, and 
of all that could adorn them, or render their long du- 
ration a rational object of desire. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain degree of niagni*» 
tude, at which, when a state is arrived, it must of 
necessity undergo the alternative, of being purged of 
its peccant humours, or falling into a nerveless lan- 
guor and consequent decline. Perhaps our own 
country has already arrived at that degree, and is 
now, under the operation of Divine Providence, suf- 
fering the amputation of its morbid excrescences for 
the salvation of its health and existence. It may 
lose some of its revenues ; but it may. save and me- 
liorate its morals and its liberty. Ministers may be 
shaken from tlieir seats, pensioners and placemen may * 
be reduced to despair, funds may be annihilated, and 
estates brought down to their natural value; but free- 
dom; but virtue, but industry, but the British consti- 
tution, but human nature shall survive the wreck, 
and emerge, like silver and gold when tried by the 
fire, with new value and unsullied lustre. After a 
state of political adversity, something may take place 
in society, similar to the expected renovation of all 
things, after the general conflagration of the uni- 
verse. 

Distress and difficulty are knowu.to operate in pri- 
vate life as the spurs cf diligence. Powers, which 
vrould for ever have laid dormant in the halcyon 
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^ys of ease ind plenty, have been called fortli by 
adversity, 'and advanced their possessor to the most 
^viable heights of virtue, happiness, and glory. 
Man is naturally indolent, and when undisturbed, 
will bask and sleep in thle sunshine till the sleep of 
death ; but, when roused by the blast and the tliun- 
de;*, he rises, strains every sinew, and marches on to 
enterprise. Success will almost infallibly attend 
gireat exertions uniformly and resolutely continued ; 
so that what begun in misery ends in triumph, as the. 
sun which rose in a mist descends with serenity, and 
paints the whole horizon with gold and purple. 

Public industry may be excited in the same man- 
ner, and in the same degree, by public misfortunes. 
The nation is impoverished, or, in other words, its 
superfluities are retrenched. It is an event devoutly 
to be wished. Luxury, with ten thousand evils in 
her train, is obliged to withdraw, and the humbly 
virtues, whom she had driven by her insolence into 
exile, cheerfully advance from their concealment. 
Industry and frugality take the lead j but to what 
a degree of vigour must every muscle of the body 
politic be braced, when every member is, in some 
measure, actuated by industry and frugality. No 
man ever yet exerted himself to the utmost of his 
strength ; nor is it on record, that any state was ever 
yet so exhausted, but that while it enjoyed liberty, 
It might draw new resources froin its own vitals. 
Though the tree is lopped, yet so long as the root 
remains unhurt, it will throw out a greater luxu- 
riancy of branches, produce £ndt of better flavour, 
and derive fresh vigour from the axe. If one.has ac- 
cjd^tallyjdisturbed an ant-liill, or broken the fabric 
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df the hiTe, theogh the liule animals s^paared be»> 
fore to have exerted their utmost eflForts, yet it is. 
amaiing with what additional diligeiice they apply 
themselves to repair the depredation. Not a mo*' 
inent is allowed for despoiuiency. The earth and 
the air glow wi&h motion, and the ims&r^une seems 
im^mediately to add to their spurks) and ultimately* 
'both to their stOFeand security. 

The beautiful description which Virgil has given 
us of the busy scene in which dieTyrians are en- 
gaged in building Carthage, represents^ in a most 
lively manner, the alacrity withr which- l\u(nan crea*- 
tures are found to exert themselves^ when instigated 
by the ^timulas of necessity* An emtdation of la- 
hour seizes every bosom* No murmuring, no com-^ 
plainings in the street, but every one feels himself 
happy in proportion as* he renders himself usefuL 
Men's abilities rise with the occasion 5 and political 
evil, like other evil, under the conduct of a merciful 
Deity, lias produced extensive good, by calling forth 
some of the noblest exertions, and most perfect cha- 
racters which have adorned the records of human 
nature. 

There is one beneficial effect of national adversity, 
-of greater importance than any which 1 have enu- 
merated. It subdues the haughty soul elevated with 
riches, and inebriated with excess, and turns the at- 
tention to the King of kings, the Lord of lords, the 
only Ruler of princes, who from his throne beholds 
all nations, and bids the sceptre to depart from the 
wicked to the righteous. It teaches us to rely less 
upon our German auxiliaries, our musquets, our mdr- 
lars, our cannon, our copper-bottonied men of war. 
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cur generals, and our admirals, than on the Lord 
<rf Hosts. 

When he fights for us we shall conquer. Without 
Itim, we shall in vain put our trust in Princes; but 
** the ball of empire shall continue to roll on west- 
« ward as it has ever yet done, till it stops in Ame- 
<* rica, a world unknown to the ancients, and which 
<• may save the tears of some future Alexander." 

If Providence shall have decreed tlie downfal of 
British supremacy, happy should I be to have sug- 
gested one idea which may stimulate the exertions of 
my countrymen, once more to raise the noble co- 
lumn on the basb of liberty and virtue; or which 
may console them on its ruins, and teach them, while 
they sit by the waters of bitterness, and hang their 
• harps on the willow, to think of him who can cause 
rivers of comfort to flow in the dreary desert. - 

NO. CXXVIII. ON SOME OF THE FALSE PRETENSIONS 
AND IMPOSITIONS OF THE ARTFUL AND AVARI- 
CIOUS. > ' 

NOTWITHSTANDING the pretensions d£ 
religion, philosophy, and education, the greater part 
of mankind appears to be restrained in their actual 
conduct by few efficient principles, but those which 
are dictated by a regard to interest. To the love of 
gain, and the weakness or want of principles, it must 
be imputed, that every occupation and department of 
life abounds with imposture. A masque is easily put 
©n. Appearances are, indeed, far more easily as- 
sumed than realities; and they are often more sue- 
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cessfttl and more plausible; for the edifice of one, 
'who employs all his time and attention in gilding, 
paintingy and carving the fronts will much sooner at^ 
tract the notice and applause of the passenger, than 
that of another, who has been solicitous only in se- 
curing the strength of the beam^ ari the massy firm- 
-Hess of a deep foundation. 

So powerful are the instigations of avarice, and so 
easy is it to deceive the youngs the simple, the inno- 
cent, and unsuspecting, that the intercourse among 
mankind would have been one uniform commerce of 
.deceit^ if it had not fortunately happened, that the 
same want of principle and -superfluity of selfishness, 
which led the deceivers to impose upon mankind, in- 
duce them also to betray the arts of each other. Rir 
val cheats, in the fury of jealous competition, have 
discovered the secrets of the juggling arty and open- 
ed the eyes of the deluded observers. 
. But as there is always a rising generation unac- 
quainted with the snares of the deceitful, nets and 
traps are still laid whereyer there is a probability of 
prey. It becomes #those then,, who have seen many 
of the arts of life, to let others profit by their expe- 
rience, and prevent the generous game from falling 
into the wires of ^e mercenary poacher. 

It may be prescribed as a rule which will not of- 
ten fail in the application, that where extraordinary 
pretensions are made, either in the manual arts, the 
trades, or the professions, there is just ground for 
caution and suspicion^ Solid merit, and real excel- 
lence of every kind, usually confide in their own 
power of recommending themselves; while igno- 
ranee, and superficial skill, natuially endeavour to 

VouIII. D 
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ifensndfel5y ctfnhiilg^atthey carmofie'arn'by tJesert. 
Thiere is a delicacy and spirit attendant on real 
worth and ingenuity, which had rather be without 
success, than attain it by artifice and arrogant pre- 
tension. 

The prudent "and experienced are generally cfn 
their guard agaiinst thosfe numerous adventurers, 
who rely (dr success on adi^'ettisements • In the 
public papers. If there is any difference betweett 
the mercer, haberBasher, or wine-iherchailt, who ad- 
Vertises his goods, and him who does not, it is, ^at 
the a;dvertiser sells, at a^dearer price, a worse com- 
faodity. His shop is a'kind of trap, the bait is pre- 
tended cheapness ; and many a young bird 4s caught 
with the chaff of a bargain, A wise man will takb 
care not to lay out his money when things are to' be 
sold at prime cost, and under prime cost, and twenty 
fer cent, cheaper thain the rest of the trade. Bewafc 
of those generous spirits, who sell their property, or 
'their industry, propuhRco bono ; beware, as you valtfe 
your health and your life, of those who will cure you 
bf all diseases with a five shilling pill-box ; beware df 
being poisoned by the vintner, who promises you 
*Tieat as imported; whi<ih words being interpreted, 
signify a liquor in whi<ih not a drop of grape jttiee 
or foreign spirits is to be found. Beware of your 
purse and your creclulity, when you ^re offered to be 
taught more of the languages and'sciendes by a new 
method, in six months, six weeks, or six hours, than 
those who preside over schools can teach in six or 
sixteen years. Beware of a thousand aftful tricks 
which are displayed in the newspapers, and t^Jcli 
the deceitfiil heart of mdii contrives, as the'tfider 
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weaves hU -web» to catch tbQse who ai^ ufifiuspeetp 
ifkgf because tbey are iaaoceot* The true meanii^ 
of all pompous pretences, and inviting advertise- 
mentsy is* that their authors being distressed, and, 
prel»abl7> destitute both of character, friends, and 
xnerit, find an easy mode of :supplying the defect, by 
'digging pitfalls for the unwary, with whom tlse 
iW^^rld must always abound* at the expence of a festr 
shillings in setting eaeh snare. !Suich> indeed, is the 
credulity :pf:^aQkind>:that nvmy a quack and pre- 
^tender has .possessed an est^ie in the corner af.a 
jiewsp^pker, equal to:large freeholds of dirty acres. 

There are few departments in. which more in- 
:8taaces of deception occur, than in the lower walks 
.of . litesature. It. happens that they who are to be 
mechanically instrumental . in disseminating .science 
^nd philosophy, axul all the productions of human 
.wit, constitute a very numerous body, consittng xrf" 
many members in extreme indigence, from the au- 
thor by trade, down to the bookbiader and thede- 
ivil. Employments must be provided for them all, or 
Iwtji they anditheir femilies mifst want bread. The 
press must, therefore, f be constancy in'^aotion; but 
what is tO' supply it ? A very [ few pjjesses would be 
sufficient to prepare, for the p^Uic view all produc* 
tions really new and necessary. .Compilations are 
fonaed-«»der a ihousaRd shapes and disguises; and 
men crf.straw»; adorned with. Doctors. degrees, and 
the dignity of Fellows of the. Royal Society, are cre- 
ated by the fiat of the adventurous publisher, and 
AaadforthastbereiiownedtWthors,in allt^e dignity 
x>f .a tick-page* iFrom tto^se powerfid men in.buqk- 
«amiU5ue Qrandcasyd Impjer^.^pifel^s, i?«w; Systems 
D2 
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of Geography, Histories of Englanfl, anfl Gollec- 
lions of Voyages, with a permission to read the firrt 
-number, and return it if not approved, and, a pro- 
missory note, generously engaging that all numbers, 
exceeding a certain amount, shall be ^vwtn gratis* 
But if any^ceit can be excused, perhaps it is such 
an one as this, which feeds the hungry, clothes the 
naked, and communicates much -entertaining and 
useful knowledge among the poor. . 

There are those who call far less honest arts than 
•these, innocent frauds^ but it is well remarked by a 
,^rery sound moralist, that no frauds are innocent; 
•because they destroy the confidence of society, on 
which our happiness and convenience in every part 
•of our intercourse with each other, gready depend. 
I will venture to add, that he who will cheat without 
•remorse in one thing, will' cheat in another when- 
-eFer he can do it with equal secrecy and impunity. 
Hiough tricks in trade, or the deceitful mysteries of 
a profession may enable a man to raise a capital 
house of business, to be in ^ great way, or to become 
a good man, as the phrases are in the city, yet they 
can never be compatible with common honesty, nor 
render him more truly respectable, than the humble 
adventurer who actually invades your pur«e by r^ 
fling your pocket. • . 
-■" r " ■ 'Mi 'M,',.' ' ' I. ' ' ■ " ,' 

iHQ. CZXIX. ON THE FREyAlLING TASTE 1« 

j>Q«TaV,. 

SWEET poesy! thou loveBesi objeot of intellec- 

ttial pursuit. But I am running into ^pture8» 

^Jienl inteaded a xool dissertation. It is^ indeed. 
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diflkult net to be transported beyond the limits of 
eriticisni> in contemplating the :beanties which the 
magic hand of the poet raises around^ with dXL the 
creative power of a real enchantment* From tiie * 
cares of gain, the tCHls of ambition, the noise, ^e 
huny, the vexation of a disordered world, we rise cm 
the wings of poesy to ethereal regions, where all is 
sublime and tranquil; or are wsrfted to visionarf 
scenesi in which are displayed all- the delicious 
sweetsof a paradise and an elyjsium. Away, ye sor- 
did objects; ye pollutions and incumbrances of the 
pure spirit! Man is not tied down to you. Provi- 
dence, m compassion to wretched mortals, has given 
them a power of forsaking this low orb, and soaring 
awhile, all mind, all spirit, all ecstasy^ in the car of 
the swani on the brings of the eagle. 

Reason alone, with all her pretensions, is^dom 
sufficient to sooth our cares, and compose our pas- 
sions; but melody and fancy united with her, are ca- 
pable of pouring balm into the wounded heart. In 
all nations, and in all ranks of the people, some spe- 
cies of poetry has been cultivated; and a taste-for it 
was undoubtedly implanted in our nature, t^at the 
sore evils of reality might be alleviated by the sweets 
of fiction. When Pandora's box was opened on man- 
kind, and misery diffused on every side, fancy ai 
well as hope kindly lingered for our copsolation. 
. While we are tracing the love of song from the fa^^ 
voured isles of the Southern Ocean to the regions 
of Iceland, we are n^iturally tempted to. dwell, with 
particular attention, on the poetical taste of our owa 
country and our own times. 

I think it is not difficult to perceive, that the ad- 
D3 
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mirers of English poetry are dirjdcfd into two par- 
ties. The objects of their love are, perhaps^ of equal 
beauty, though they greatly diiFer in their air, theit 
^ress, the turn of their features, and their com- 
plexion. On one side, are the lovers and imitators 
of Spenser and Milton ; and on the other, those of 
Dryden, Boileau, and Pope. 

Now it happens, unfortunately, that those who are 
in love with one of these forms are, sometimes, so 
blind to the charms of the other, as to dispute their 
existence. The author of the Essay on Pope, who 
is himself a very agreeable poet, and of what I call 
the old school of English poetry, seems to deny tlve 
justice of Mr. Pope*s-claim to the title of a- true pjoetj 
and to appropriate to him the subordinate charac^ 
ter of a satirical versifier. On the other hand, the 
authors of the Traveller, and of the Lives of the En- 
glish Poets, hesitate not to strip the laurels from' th« 
brow of the lyric Gay. 

Goldsmith, in his life of Pamell, has invidiously 
compared the Night Piece on Death to Gray's Ele^ 
gy; and, in a manner which betrays a little jea* 
lousy of a living poet's fame, given the preference 
to Pamell. There is also a severe censure thrown 
on the clergy, in a collection which Goldsmith pubi 
Kshed under the title of the beauties of English Po- 
etry. I remember to have heard Goldsmith corf- 
verse, when I was very young, on several subjects 
of literature, and make some oblique and sev^is reT. 
flections on the fashionable poetry. I becatn^e a con^ 
t'^t to his opinion, because I revered his authority. 
I took up the odes of Gray with unfavourable prc- 
fOfisessio^s, mi in writing my remarks on the2Xi» 
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joined in- die censure. I h»ye since. xiea4 them wit^ 
great delight* and on comparing their style, a;i4: 
•ven their obscurity* withmany of the finest, pieces 
of lyric composition in all antiqiiity* I fin4 ^ ver}^ 
great resemblance* I am not ashamed to retracti 
jny former opinion* and^trHFkay^tWtrSbutp w£«»iylausf| 
mj cii^se elegant friends. Gray and M^spn* At th^ 
same time, while it is as easy to discern that thttj 
differ greatly from the school of Dry^ea and Pope^ 
U is no derogation from theii? merit toasserl* that 
they are the genuine disciplea of Sf^nser and MiJU 
ton. Such also 2re the very; elegant and lea;:n^ 
brothers* one of whom presides* with so mi^h hp^ 
aouc* over the school at Winchester, ajoid th^pth^ 
has written an elegant and elnbocate bistoi:]^ of tb^ 
Engjish poetry in which himself excels* and whicb^ 
has at last crowned him with the laurel. 

Goldsmith's Tra/reller is certainly a beaiuiful po/% 
cm* and so are Dr. Johnson's Imitations of Ju^iren 
Bal; but theyv and a thousand otliers>o£ the ss^ra^ 
species*. are of a different stamp from the Snglis];^ 
antique. They are excellent productions in one kind^ 
but not less so are those of Gray and Mason in ano^^ 
then Let both schools flourish and receive their du.^ 
applause, nor let those who have only acquired ^ 
taste for one, treat the other with contempt. Spen-, 
ser and Milton drew not from a Gothic model* bi^t; 
frorof the polished Italians, who, though t;hey h^ 
tost some of the purity and simplicity of ancient 
Rome, yet retained noiach of her elegance. I csmirHX. 
help thinking that his poetical ideas are conili^^f^ 
who has not observed with detigbt* the: siK^et \\T^e^ 
Itbe sweet language* the sweet few?y of Speias^r ; ai^ 
D4 
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who has not been also charmed with the smaller, 
pieces of Milton. All tastes, however various, al- 
low Shakespeare's claim to poetry; but it cannot be 
denied, that some of his best descriptions, and espe- 
cially those delicious morsels which occur in the, 
fcrm of songs or »onn©te, porfq^e mn<:h more of thtf . 
ancient than of the modern school, either jLngiisir 
or French ; for we may call it English, if we attri-^ 
bute its origin to Pope, and French, if to Boileau. 

There setms to be an unreasonable prejudice en- 
tertained against blank verse, by those who wish to 
dictate on the subjects of criticism. It is sufficient, 
in the idea of many, to condemn a poem, that* it is 
written in blank verse. Though one may prefer 
rnyme upon the whole ; yet, as blank verse is sus- 
ceptible of great variety of music, and of every or- 
nament of diction, it is surely absurd to involve it in 
any general censure. It may, however, be attributed 
to this idle prepossession, that Mr. Mason's English 
Garden seems to be neglected. There is, indeed, a 
general prejudice against all works which appear to 
come from that school, and the very severe criticisms 
of the late biographical preface to the works of Gray 
will, perhaps, contribute to explode a most delight-^ 
ful style of pure poetry; of poetry, conversant solely 
in the regions of fancy, and clothed in a luminous 
and musical diction appropriated to itself, and most 
remote from all that is prosaic. Very high com- 
mendations are due to Mr. Anstey, to the author of 
a poetical epistle to Sir William Chambers, to Mr. 
Hayley, and to several others who are well known 
to fame for dieiv successful labours in the school of 
Pope; but, at leaisty an equal $hare of praise ought 
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to be paid to the scholars of ^Clton and Spenser;:^ 
such as Mr. Mason, and the two poetical brothers* 
'With respect to Gray, he has received his tribute of 
applause from a discerning public> and has certainly 
desenred it. The heart and the imagination have 
given it him: and they who can see no beauty 
in his verse, may perhaps Succeed in writing a lam* 
poon, but would probably fall far short of the poet 
-whom they censure, in lyrrc and elegiac poetry. 

None can entertain a higher, veneration for our 
late prefatory biographer of the poets than, my self» 
and I was therefore greatly concerned to see him ex» 
posed to censure by an uncandid, not to say an in* 
judicious, piece of criticism on the poems of Gray- 
He indeed allows the merit of the elegy, but ex- 
amines and censures the odes with ev^y appear- 
ance of wanton nudignity. Who but must lament 
that the sordid critic and moralist should have been 
so much under the influence of envy and jealousy, 
as to treat the fame of his contemporary, the illustri- 
ous Gray, with singular harshness, in a work which 
contains very candid accounts of a Sprat and a 
Yalden, a Duke and a Broome, and of others, with 
whom if Gray is compared, he will appear, as Shake- 
speare says, like Hyperion to a l^tyr? 
. The late collection of poeu has ^restored to tem* 
poirary life many a. sickly and dying poet, who was 
hastening to his proper place, the tomb of oblivion. 
Why was any more paper wasted on Dorset, Hali- 
.fax, Stepney, Walsh, and Blackmore? How can* a 
work pretend to the comprehensive title of the Body 
of English Poetry, in which the works of Spenser 
.and Shakespeare are opiitted to make room for such 
D5 
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ynittft as iSSng or Aihbrose Philips? The writer of 
the prefaces is, indeeds sufficiently willing to throw 
the blame from himself on the compilers,' wfaoih hfe 
was not permitted, or did not endeavour to contronL 
A ilelection, formed under the direction of true 
taste, would have ansfwered the two gr^at ends of 
the publication, which it has now frustrated^ it 
would have amply paid the booksellers, and reflect- 
ed honour on English literature. Then should we 
have seen, in the place of Roscommon and Roches- 
ter, Pomfret and Fentbn, the works of Goldsmith, 
of Glover, of Mason, of Aikin, of Carter, of Beattie, 
of the Wartons, of Anstey, ind of many others, who 
would shine among the Hughes's, Pitts, and Sa» 
i^ges, like the moon among the diminished con- 
i^tellations. 

Upon- the many and excellent living ^te^s of 
j^try, we may observe, that though the distressful 
times of war and political aninfosity are ulnfavour- 
able to the gentle arts of verse ; yet the active an'd 
polished genius of thn nation seems capable of sur- 
mounting all obstacles lU letters, as its manly spirit 
has often borne afl before it in the imhappy contests 

of^J^ar. 

'■ t; ill ^ ' " T •• ^ "Ti { iF'-T 'nr Vi 

HO, CXXX. Orf TrtE PfiCULfAHL DAlifiER O*' PALLING 
INTO h)nOLE!iCI lit A LlT£!tAliV AND RirlREb 

IT is certain, tfrtit s^s out* ancettoM ixfere ki- 
dnced to found coDeges by religious motives, flb 
they chiefly intended them 16 ans'^er the ptn^oies 
of reKgi6n, Those ^ious benefaictors to makikiad 
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<]id not mtan to ntablisli semiiurief to^frcpan* axtM 
for the world> but to tea^qh them to despise it. But 
is^re enlightened periods than those in which thes<6i 
worthies lived, have discovered, that man bestoheja 
his Maker when he takes an active part in the duties 
of society. 

A long residence in a college, is, perhaps, scarcely 
less unfavourable to devotion than to social activity*. 
For devotion depends chieflj on lively affections^ 
exercised and agitated by the vicissitudes of hope 
and fear in the various transactions and events of 
human intercourse. He who is almost placed be- 
yond the reach of fortune in the shelter of a cloister, 
may, indeed, be led by the statutes of the institution 
to attend his chapel, and doze over his cushion, but 
he will not feel, in any peculiar manner, the impulse 
of devotional fervour* The man who is engaged in 
the busy and honourable duties of active life, flies 
from the world to the altar for comfort and refresh- 
ment; but the cloistered recluse pants, while he is 
kneeling in all the formalities of religion, for the 
pleasures and employments of that world from which 
he is secluded. During several centuries, a great 
part of mankind was confined in monasteries, solely 
for the advancement of religion and learning; yet 
nev«r was the earth more benighted than in tbosf 
periods by bigotry and ignorance. Nor will any 
pne assert, that in subsequent times^ and in moden^ 
universities, the improvements in knowledge and 
religion have been, in any degree, proportioned to 
the numbers of those who have been separated from 
the world to facilitate their cultivation. The truth 
HG/txx^ to b^, t^t when the common incentives to ia« 
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dustry are rembred, and all the nitural wants sup- 
plied without the necessity of exertioni man degene- 
rateS) as the pure waters of the river stagna^ and 
become putrid in the pool. At last the boasting 
possessor of reason contents himself with dreaming 
*« the blank of life along," with no other proofs of 
existence than the wants of the animal nature. 
Take away love, ambition, and all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life> and man will be con- 
tented to eat, drink, sleep, and die. 

Not in colleges alone, though they may be con- 
sidered as the temples of indolence, but in common 
life also, the human mind becomes torpid, as the ne- 
cessity of exertion is diminished. He who, con- 
fiding in the possession of a fortune for his happi- 
ness, avoids the avocations of a profession, and what 
he calls the fatiguing parts of study, will soon lose 
those powers of mental activity which he has not 
resolution to employ. If he does not gradually de- 
generate to a level with the irrational creation, he 
alrqady in some respects resembles the vegetable*. 
When the habits are Irretrievably confirmed, it 
jnight perhaps be happy, if his nature would permit 
him to become at last impassive and quiescent; but 
SIS spontaneous fermentation takes ^ace in masses 
of putrefaction, so, in the nxnd which has ceased to 
be exercised by its own efforts, emotions and habits 
will voluntarily arise both offensive and dangerous* 
Pride and envy, conceit and obstinacy, selfishness 
and sensuality, are among the ugly daughters of in* 
dolence, in the monastic retreat. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it is certainly an 
c{>imon audiorised by experience}^ Uiat an active lift 
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is the most firiendlf to contemplation. The fire of 
the mindy like culinary fire^ has bnmed with a clear 
and constant flame* when open and ventilated hf 
perpetnal motion, as it has been smothered and ex* 
tinguished in smoke» when suffered to remain long 
without disturbance. The best, and many of the 
most voluminous writers, acted still more than they 
wrote. What could be more unlike the life of the 
cloister than the lives of XenOphon, Julius CaBsar« 
Erasmus, and a thousand others, whose days we^ 
so engaged in negociation, in senates, in battles, ia 
travelling, that it is not easy to conceive how they 
could find time, even to pen so great a quantity as 
they certainly composed? But such are the effectt 
of assiduity, of an uninterrupted accumulation of 
efforts, that he who has been excited to restless ac« 
tivity, by the spurs of honour, interest, and a gene« 
rosity of nature, has frequently accomplished more 
by himself, than a thousand of his fellow creature^ 
employed in the same sphere, and furnished, by na^ 
ture, with equal abilities for improvement. A hack- 
ney writer of catch-penny compilations, the printer 
of a newspaper, the maker of a magazine, though 
engaged in a multiplicity of daily and various avo- 
cations, will perform, in a few months, a portion of 
literary labour, which shall infinitely exceed that of 
whole colleges, of those who slumber, or waste their 
activity on hounds and horses on the borders of the 
muddy Cam and the slowly winding Charwell. 

But it avails little to point out the disorders of 
:Uterary indolence^ without endeavouring to suggest 
a remedy. It appears then to me, that those whom 
^Providence has blessed with leisure, and the opper> 
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tb» iihetsi pjbasores of r^rem^ntr too often laiw 
g«6^ki tbeiv paiisuitSy from neglecting to render 
tlMDl tb& suljefits of debate and conversation. It 
k tho warmth of discussion ill free aa:td social 
aoeettngs whick invigorates solitary stndy, and sends 
"the idk^ar back to bis^ books with fresh alacrity^ 
The hope of making a figure in a subsequent con^ 
V^sattony the fear of a shameful exposure* and of 
Sippearing inferior to those who are, in a natural 
^d civil viewt our equals, will stimulate all our 
powerfy and engage all our attention, while we sit 
i» those very Itbraries, where we once nodded and 
skunberedc over the page even of a Homer. Meet- 
faigs shotild be established in all literary societies for 
the communication of remarks and the rehearsal of 
impositions. But the strictest rules should be pre- 
scribed and observed for the preservation of deco- 
rum, otherwise ridicule would gradually be intro* 
ducedf and the feast of reason be converted to ^ 
1>imquet of jollity. 

. It is right also, that contemplative men, however 
^r rsBnpved from the necessity of employment i>y 
the liberality of fortune^ should communicate with 
mankind^ not only in pleasures and amusements^ but 
in real duties and active virtues, either conjugal, pa- 
ternal, professional, official, or charitable. Some- 
j^ing should be engaged in, with $uch obligations 
to performance* that an inclination to neglect should 
be over-ruled by legal compulsion, or the fear of 
certain loss and shame. The b^st method of avoids 
iag the wretched state of not knowing what to do, 
js^ po involve one's self ia such- ^vrctxa^tancca o^ 
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shall .feretf one ta do sometfaiiig> Th^^ftaHttiB^ k^ 
doleneeof tiie human heart is found to es<iape eveiy 
restraiat but the iron irm of necessity. Sucb ii oiir 
prese&t . condition^ that we must be oAen< dhaiaed 
down to oiir real happiness and our best efl}oyineai^ 
With respect to the prerendon of xndole&cie- rik> aa 
academical iife» h would certainly be at happy eti> 
cumstattce, if none were allowed to reside m an w^ 
versity aibove seven yearsy who were not actually 
engaged in the composition of a learned work» 6r 
in superintending the education of youths as tiEtoi% 
professors, and: heads of colleges. A senior fellow^ 
without these employments^ is one of the unhappiest 
and least u^fiil members of the community. . . 

y\ ,*^ ■■■ •» !!■■ I 1—— — — .— IMHaW— ^— ^W.W»— ywtiH^ 

MO. CXXXI. OM THB MANNERS OF A M£tROPOL^S4 

WHATEVER may be the political advantagps 
of a very populous capital, and I believe they are of 
a very disputable nature, the moral and physiciil 
evils of it are evidently numerous and destructive^f 
the hunian race. This observation i^, indeed^ true 
of all cities, in which too g^at a prOportbn of thp 
people is assembled; but I ^all confine fky pres^i^t 
observations to the capital of the British ezhpire. • • 
The junction of Westminster with London^ or of 
the court with the city, is very justly supposed to 
have a pernicious influence on both j. on those who 
are engaged in the employments of coihmercei and 
Ofi those who are invited, from their paternal mxa- 
mfSQMi by the court aiid the senate-lioufle. Tlie 
cMTtier <50«nmufticaies to the citisdn a love of ^itei- 
am?, bf 4t»ipati>cm> ef vaaity; aad thevtttaeiitOiibb. 
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xonrfii^f nn idolatrous veneration of opulence. The 

teurtier introduces the vieissitudes of taste and 
fashion $ the citizen imitates them, and fumishesy in 
profusion»-the means of their display and grattfica* 
tion. Thus are luxury, and all its consequent vices 
And xnisenes, advanced to^as high a degree as they 
can reach, by the'union of ingenuity to invent modes 
cf indulgence, with v^^alth to supply the materials. . 
\ Lovers of pleasure in excess^ are always lovers of 
themselves in the same degree; and their love, with 
all the characteristical blindness of the passion, qom« 
monly injures its object. We shall therefore find 
selfishness prevailing in the metropolis, and pro- 
ducing air its natural effects of avarice, private gra- 
tifications, meanness, servility, and inhospitality* 
True patriotism and public spirit, though the very 
want of them will often cause the greatest preten- 
sions to them, will seldom be found in the more nu- 
merous classes who inhabit the capital. Where 
money and pleasure are the sole objects of ardent 
pursuit, public virtue, and indeed all virtue, will be 
exposed to sale, whenever a purchaser can be found 
ta pay the price. " Money, O ye citizens!'' says 
Horace, in a satirical irony, ** is first .to be sought; 
M and it is time enough to think of virtue, when you 
-*• have secured a fortunef.'* 

The inhabitants of a great city will often be in- 
hospitable and tmneighbourly. Their attention is 
.'fixed on advancing and gratifying themselves, and 
Aey consider their neighbours as rivals, or at least 
as not worth cultivating, since they can always buy 
Mnuaement at the numerous places bf public resort 
'^d dcrerstoiu 1^ iu the country^ ^mutual good 
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offices take place, from a mutual desire and neces- 
iity of a friendly intercourse. The Londoner hardly 
knows the name of his next door neighbour} and in 
accidents and distress, would as soon think of send- 
ing to Rome, as to the next door for comfort and 
assistance. But in any emergency in a vrllage, 
^^roiry Uo-ni^ I'c rp^Hy fo afford rcficf. Hospitality to 
strangers still lingers in the distant country, but has 
long been banished from that region of avarice and 
selvish profusion, an overgrown city. Pay a visit 
in Sussex, in Devonshire, in Cornwall, in Wales, in 
the North, and compare your reception among 
strangers, with that which yoo meet with in London 
and Westminster. Luxury, avarice, and vice, have,^ 
indeed, a natural tendency to anilihilate every ge- 
nerous principle, and to harden the heart against all 
connecth)ns, which do not promise to terminate in 
low pleasure, or in lucrative advantage. 

The secrecy with which crimes can be committed 
in a ci'owd, is a powerful temptation. The Lon« 
doner may be involved in debauchery, and engaged 
in fraud, without being suspected at home, or in 
his neighbourhood. In the country, where indi- 
viduals are all known, the fear of shame, and a prin- 
ciple of pride, often operate, when virtue, honour, 
an^ conscience, would cease to restrain; for no one 
can diere be guilty of an action remarkably dis* 
honest or immoral without detection. A gentleman 
who should devote himself to the arts of the swin^' 
dler, or the practices of the profligate debauchee, lu 
a village or country town, would soon be compelled, 
by the hisses of infamy, to desert the place, or to. 
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live thfsre iiv sdlitude* But' irt acky^ even ntei> 
s^Draed With the robes of magistmcy may proceedf 
with little notice^ ia the most scandalous conduct^ 
u;nder the concealment of a crowd. 

Weakness, of body andweatoea^ of understanding 
are often found- to charaoterize the inhabitant o/ the 
capital* Luxury* wani ofalr^ wojii^^C ^U^i^. <r^«a» 
in foodi ^ndi ia sensual indulgence, have a natural 
tendency to dehilitaterbotii the body andithe mind..; 
And if there were, not continual, suppliea from thflt 
Norths,! know not whethier the city would not ej&r 
hibit the human race- in a most lamentable condition 
of imbecility^ folly^,. distortion,. and deformity. Comi* 
pare the limbft o£ the volunDeer soldiers; io: the me% 
tiDopolis with those of die; rustic militia, or regulars; 
4tompare the conduct audi understanding of him whot 
was bonifwidiin the- sound- of Bowbell^ with those o£ 
the hardy native of York^ire or Scotland*. Com* 
paiie the^Oak with tiie WiUoww^ 
> The^ejQtreme» of iirdigion. and enthusiasm* masM 
tfiemannersf of the coital- Thesc^, indeed, are thft 
ttatuoal consequences, of some among: the many bad 
duspositions/ already enumerated. Sunday is coa>-. 
sidened by the thrifty trader as a. holiday, on whicli 
be may indulge without imprudence. It is there* 
Sdv9 distinguished by man^ &om. the resfi o£ thtt 
w^k^ solely by^ excess^ and by vicious indulgences* 
Tbepamb churchea. are,. with few exceptionsyciiegtii 
lasted;^ nor ii^ there a great concoorie to amy placff 
«f worships excc^ where some enthusiast or hypo* 
crite has opened a receptacle for those who labour 
oader die symptoms df idiptism or insanity. Tbo 
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mnptom^ ^^ oftBXL confiniitfd'Hiidtr tbis'iiijiidiciotts 
ttyxv^f till thef arriveat a degree ofreal and-mosft 
melancholy itladfless. 

I hat^ pointed out some peculiar evBs in the man* 
mets of the ffietropoliswitii twointenttons? one is* 
to prevent, in some degree, the prevailing practice 
of emigrating from the cotmtry, from the seats of 
health and comparative innoceoceyto that sink of 
sin, and that grave of the htunan race, a city too 
crowded with people, and over-run with every aha* 
mination. The other is, to suggest a hint which 
may alleviate that part of the evil which adinits a 
remedy. The love of money, of distinction, of p]ea« 
sbi^ will ptt>bably frustrate the former purpose^ 
bat the lattef, in a da^ of national distress^ or undei 
othet circumstances hm^wpzhte to- vhtueymayrpos^ 
sibljr be accomplished; 

To pt«omote a i^ormatiott' of- maimers,' additional 
authority and efficiency must be given tothe oleiigy 
and magistrates' of London. Bodi of them are s^ 
this time looked upon by thtf vtdgar, both high and 
low, with st)me degree of contempt* The ehurches 
are left to curates, or poor incumbents, who in a 
place where riches are idolized, hold a rank scarce- 
ly equal to the keeper of ah alehouse or an oiUsUopi 
Are the London clergy, who labour strenuously ift 
their vocation, and on whom so nnich of thestiaias'of 
morals and Christianity depends^ partkulady c<rau^ 
tenanced by the ministry or the bishops^ fn issftffett 
liamentary or borough interest which prwrnfCi 
mitres, and stalls, and livings; and though a< ctt^ 
curate, or incumbent, should convert millicms'ftoM 
liie €nop of their' way&r he would $till 6* Mtffsf kl %m 
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clbcfw his way along- Cheapside in ii\» thread-bar^ 
coat and tattered -feown^ pfitnted out and la^^ed 
at by every apprentice mounted on his Sunday JBiP 
•JBhatL The comnion people will not discFiminate. 
They voU despite religion and morals when they see- 
the teachers of them poor, mean, and neglected* 

Is it not injorious to the cau^ of religion, that a» 
London clergyman^ who has promoted every cha-^ 
rity, and probably reformed great numblers, during 
thirty or forty. years, shall be suffered to Kve and 
die with nothing but a curacy and a beggarly lec^ 
tureshipf and that, in the mean time, he who is re« 
lated to a lord, or connected with members, of par* 
liament, though he never pveached, and can hardly 
teadv shall be loaded with dignities and pluralities I 
He who would reform the capital, I repeat, must 
render the clergy sespectable in the eyes of the vul- 
gar, and the magistrates at once honourable and 
formidable^ . 
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llO* CXtXlU ON PHILELPHVS AND THEODORE GAZA, 
POLITE SCHOLARS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

THOUGH the admirer of elegant letters will 
find his sweetest, most solid, and most constant 
pleasures of the learned kind, in the writings of the 
Augustan age; yet he will often feel his curiosity 
powerfully e;ccited, and amply rewarded, by those 
umoBg the revivers of learning who are distinguished 
by the politeness of their literary accomplishments; 
I was lately amusing myself in thi& pleasant walk of 
flasi^ical literature, when I accidently met with the 
£pistle4 of Fbilelphus. Though they were i^t witb»^ 
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out A few expressions which mark the l>aii»arism «f 
jirs times, they possess a considerable «hare 4>f ^ele- 
^ance, and partake much of the graces which diine. 
iso agreeably in the epistles of Pliny and Cicero. 

Philelphus was bom at Tolenfeino, in Italy, in the 
year 1398; a. very early period for so nncommon 
•an instance of proficiency. He <lied at Florence in 
4480, after hav^ing filled along life with the most 
laborious application. Let it be remembered^ that 
sprinting was unknown at that time, and that not 
•only the books which were composed, but which 
•were also read, were often painfully transcribed by 
•the student. 

. Philelphus was no inconsiderable poet, and was 
crowned with laurel, according to the fa^on of the 
^imes, by Alphonso king of Naples. He wrote five 
'different works in verse; and, according to his own 
'Account in one of his letters^ they consisted of ten 
books of satires, five books of miscellaneous poems^ 
-the Sfortiad in eight books, ten books of epigi^ms, 
and three of Gkeek poems. The number of verses 
in the whole, as calculated by himself, amounted to 
i thirty-three thousand eight hundred. He has omit* 
ted in this computation, his Nicholaus^ a poem in 
vtwo books, and in sapphic verse, which he composed 
•in honour of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, by whom he 
,iims greatly esteemed, and who had invited him,- by 
ji large present, to undertake the translation of 
.Homer into Latin*. He was scarcely less volumif 
rnous ii^ pj!0se, but less. original, as his prosaic works 
xonslst.chiefly qf tran$lationsfrom Lysias, Aristotle, 
Xenophon, Hippocrates, and Plutarch; though he 
Jias also written two books of Conviviai threo ea«^ 
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'tkkd tGknniBentatioiies rFlorentini^t five on .Morsii 
JDbc^liney and the Life and Exploits of Francis 
£&ktib» in compliment to Whom the Sfortiady which 
has faoen tnenttoned already, was composed. Tb^re 
nerako Orations, of which Erasmus spieaks rather 
jimfaTOurably in his Ciceronianus. 

But the only work of Philelpbus which I baveha4 
jm opportunity of inspec^ng^ ts the £piale$».of 
rwhich this {prolific attthor,:in the couvseofa lorig^ltfi}» 
iias:wntten no^ewerthanthirty^seven books. These 
4d>ound iwith eloquence,^ smd /with vsudi literary aoeo* 
tlotes and particnh^s, as cannot ) but afford, amiise- 
_ menttothe curious scholar. Though. Marhoff.xa- 
<llier slights them, yetlErasmus, a much bettenjudgey 
^ektiowliedges that they, resemble Cicero. 

'I }»rei^iit'the reader with <an extractifrom one of 
^hem, which I faappeUitoibe reading at the tkrtelam 
Siting, -and whieh characterizes tke spirit. of :tfae 
author, and the great attachment which he had to 
ebooics. €ardinal^essario, the patriarch of Constan- 
^inOpile, bad applied to hbn, desiring him :to jell hts 
^opy^f Hotnet's^'Iliad; 1»:rwh]ch.reqnest'cPhilelphus 
•thusreplies: "That^^jpy.of Hfimier^s Iliad "vfhikb 
ff* the very learned Theodore Gaza has written dot 
^^'fbr me, lvalue so much, tbati would- not part 
'**' with it to any man, for 4ill the treasures of Cr/esus. 
"^♦'I am really surprised- that you rfjould think dat't 
**• who-ahvay^ had the character ^f generosity^dibuU 
•**'be so much irhanged as to- be capable of avarice. 
^'l have learned to gt<re away many things,!but to 
•♦♦sdl nothing; partieiilariy books; than which I 
*^ esteem -nothing of greater value. -But this book 
•^-'of Homer is SO' dear to my h«an,-«Ad* affords, we 
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^ so ttiiich pleas&re.^ifhat life Itsdf ^cftn^^rtiish'iioi. 
*« thing more delightful. Therefore pardon me tft 
« this otte thing. If I can gratify you in any tfaii^ 
<«idse, yoti may^eoMmandme, and ihall notJbeidi*- 
« appointed/' My^aper will mt admit a ntiml^ 
)0f citations, and IwlU ther^re content mysdf with 
areierving the lover of Btegatrt 'ktittity andliterai«j' 
vnec^otes 10 the original <c<>Heetlon. 

It is a circumstance 'i^hick adds to^our-sttrpWse'Hi 
<eontemplating this example 6f literary industry, 
^at Ffailelphus was very much engaged in ^warsat^ 
an embassies; so true is it, that the greatest exertioffs 
"of mind are compatible with the most active life. 
:Mh wHtings ate not free from faults, or from thtft 
•inaccuracy which pmceeds from haste; but 'he 'it 
"^I >a stupendous initance of diligence and eircd* 
'lenee. Who : but nmtt .lament, that, after havii^ 
idone sormuch^to eMtghten a dark age,!and en}oy<^ 
"die frieacTship^of prtnces-andf pontiffs, he ^rhoolddle 
fm his e^ty*second year sof poor, that ht$ bed, and 
"die utensils of his kitchen, were sold to pay the -ex- 
:f)ences of hisfuneralf 'But few men of real^gcnitts 
-love 'money; and -of the liberaility of Fhilelphus» 
:^e fhig^hent t^fch I faaire insetted is an ampk 
Itestitncmy* 

Ihope- it will not \fe tedious ordi^greeiable to the 
deader, if I mention ^' ft^ circumstances relative to 
^•die friend 'and 'Cdntcmpdrai^'^f'Philelphus, Theo- 
dore Gaza, of whom he speaks in his ^ Epistle, as 
**af^ing • tran^ribed *ftr ^hlm a very fine copy of 
^Homer's Iliad. 

rTlM^ore' G82KI was .iK>n) ^t The^al^alca, Wt re- 
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cetved a pznof his education in Italy. He was an 
elegant writer both in the Greek and the Latin lan« 
gifiages} but he displayed his abilities chiefly in trans- 
.lation; a most useful labour when the learned lan- 
guages were imperfectly understood* He translate^ 
parts of Aristotle, Theophrastus^.and Hippocrates, 
into Latin; and the treatise of Cicero on Old Agis 
into Greek. He wrote also a treatise on Grammar 
in four books, which has been greatly celebrated. 
Greek learning, and indeed all ancient leanung» is 
greatly indebted to this . distinguished reviver of 
it, Theodore Gaza. 

. But he also was unfortunate, and, adds to the 
:iiumber of those whom Providence has exhibited to 
prove, that the rewards of virtuous and usedd la- 
bour do not consist in riches, honours, or any thing 
else which the rulers of this worid are able, to be- 
. stow. Poor Gaza had dedicated his translation and 
.Commentaries on Aristotle's Book on Animals to 
. Pope Sixtus the Fourth, in hopes of procuring from 
his patronage a libJe provision for his did age. The 
Pope gave him only a purse with a few pieces in it, 
,and accompanied his gift with a manner which in- 
tduced Gaza to conclude that it was the last favour 
he should receive. Gaza received it in silence; and 
as he walked home, all melaltcholy and indignant^ 
along the banks of the. Tiber, he threw the purse 
Jnto the stream; and soon after died of vexationai^ 
, disappointment. , 

, I have introduced these examples with a view to 
animate the student to industry; and at the same 
time/ to teach him to seek his reward in bis owa 
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faeartt ia die approbatton of HeaveiH ia the private 
satisfaciions of study ; and ftot to depend too mucb 
en priiKei^posti&j or ewttk popidsor favour. 

,:. I ■ ml aaeggBaeateii if ii i " n., ;r ' ■iftA.uii, ,mi u-r 
mo* CXntll. ON THE INEFFICACVjO^ that StYLS 
^ Ot S»£A«IN6 AHA WKJTING WHICH MAY BB tALI^ 
.. : £I>T»E raOTHY. 

ON tbe decKoft of ancient learm^ and Anguflb 
Jem taste, there kioae a noHftber of sophists and de- 
chtiipe»9 wliQ,. tn pursuit of an excellence in style 
anpertor to the nau:und> graces of a btoerage, de- 
vmted into a most contemptible a&ctation* Qoain^ 
awkward, hmd frivolous, as were their embellish* 
ments, they paid their principal attention to tbeno* 
attd to&dfy neglected solidity and subsunce. This 
«tyle of writog characterises the decline of a gena- 
jne aiid snaaly do<|iieiice« It is, indeed, like the hec* ' 
tic efflorescence en the countenance of an invalid 
iar advanoed in a coaaumipuoa. 

Ia teveicil di&partaMaits of inodem literature^ and 
jfev«n in oar own coatftry> a ttyle of Wridng baa 
sappeared which wty tench resembled ibe sophistical 
foad deckadaeeiryw B«t I imow not that it bas bee» 
«ee0nqpk}uoiiiiaa<^oinie^f OOET puUkaitions, as la 
•ifae pppiblar addiresii^ ff«nf A/e pulpit* Several of 
•thfefrfvounte preachers fe the capital, who seldom 
iail to S3l every ohurch in wbicfa they harangue, 
and t9 raiie the largest contributions to charity 
,9ehoel% htfVte preserfeed the public with their $er» 
mte$» in order to mjdae the experiaoent, whether 
iA^t Oranory whfeh deli^t^ the lower ordet« in the 
IP«d^t, wonAd be equally well reeved ill tbe closeu 
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It was an unhappy experiment for the repuution of 
the orators; for there hardly ever appeared more • 
remarkable specimens of florid, fi^othy, and mere- . 
tricious eloquence. Sounding brass, and tinkling 
cymbals, are descriptions of it truly emblematical. 
If it has any sweetness, it is a sweetness which clays» 
and makes you sick ; if there is any brightness, it is a 
brightness which dazzles and gives you pain; if there 
is any gold, it is not like tlie balHoo^ but like the 
leaf, expanded to a superficies almost impalpable, 
under the operation of die goldbeater. Indeed, this , 
species of style is very well described by the common 
epithet of die frothy ; but, as a means ©f supplying 
aliment, or a^ a constant diet, what is a syllabub to , 
a sirloin ? • 

Indeed, almost all the popular preachers-in Lon* 
don have found it easier to themselves, and more 
agreeable to an illiterate and unthinking audience, 
to address the ears, the fancy, and the passions, than 
the faculties of reason and judgment. If their dis- . 
courses were found to produce any bettier effect- on 
their hearers, than that of iumishing an amusement 
for a leisure half-hour, it would be wrong to censure 
them, merely because they are offensive to a ddlcate 
and refined taste. But the truth is, that they excite 
only transient emotions, which, though they may 
last long enough to -draw from the hearer a shilling ' 
for the churchwarden's plate at the church door,, 
will seldom go home with him, or produce an unt* 
form influence on his personal and .social conduct. 
He goes to hear a fine preacher as he goes to a play, 
to be entertained when he has nothing else to do; he 
pays for his entertainment at {be door^ andgiv^ 
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himself no fatther concern on such subjects, but to 
look out for a similar pastime, when his shop or 
warehouse, or x:ounting-house, arp shut up, through 
the necessity of complying with the laws Und cus* 
t^ms of the country. 

It may be said, that though a taste, formed by the 
pure models of Greece and Rome, may reprobate 
the frothy style, yet, since it is found to entertain 
Ae "vulgar of a great capital, sometimes usefully, 
and always innocently, it ought not to be exploded. 
But perhaps it csmnot be granted, that it does en« 
tertain them either usefully or innocently. It cer^ 
tainly gives them wrong ideas of religion, and teaches 
them to neglect -and despise the passionate sugges* 
tions, of reason. But at is one.of the principal ob- 
jections to this popular or frothy preaching, that it 
allures men from their own .parish churches, and in« 
duces them to desert the pulpit of a modest and re* 
gulady educated clergyman, for some noisy and 
bold, some ignorant and hypocritical pretender. * It 
Jeads them &om the light of the sun to those me- 
teors and vapours, whose dancing aiid uncertain 
gleam often conducts tbeiu into quagmires. There 
are few parishes in the metropolis which do not con* 
tain :seme thousands of inhabitants^ but you shall 
often find in thett vespective churches not more than 
one hundred, and sometimes scarcely half that num* 
ber. Whither are they genei Many, indeed, are 
carousing in the delectable retreats of the rural 
Hoxton; but many are alsp gone to the new-built 
chapels, or the crowded churches, where some silver* 
toiigued orator is preaching himself, with all the pa- 
thos of a white handkerchief, the splendour of a dia? 
E2 
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mood ttagf &e ^Mutness cf^Ly^M-AtM^hMAt 
and the decdtfiii grimaces <if an UBpostor. BMgt&Of 
hovr&retf must lost vimti ^her t«iiembie ak^ «/heftf 
iostead of die decent clothing of m chaste and tteae- 
rable matron, she is represented in time tawchy and 
€ii&sj g«ir«ieiit» "with the painiEed chedca^ the glass 
«ar<4iag9y tbe false btilliaats of due faitUcws <Xf4T* 

1 thioklsmycottfidemly afiimi, Aat Aefirodiystfie 
ifDould TiDC be fjolerated at the liar or ia the seti^te* 
It vr9^Ad be dunigfat too trifiiog for the iatiportafit 
oabjaetts of pto p »it| ani pditici. It'ivowM be an 
'«Aject tf ndknie. And shall tfwK ontorj 'whkh it 
lioottd fiPMB litt foraiihiiottDAlTtaia r^bg^» bias 
lift tt|^ l«r teailii tiiniii|ii in ^ p<il|Mtf k it Aot 
•Qiymiqf, time men of 9»iie piKM ^ ^^^3^eg«% tkfe^ 
In&da ^niitii they i^ird am oiwor limiig«lii|; in 4 
clnitdi'vtKiii ail tiie aftcted iai^|«0i^ andtMiuiimiMi 
•tf a faHfaiOnfiMe awetitfietr. The dotfiMMe iffhkil 
iftis di i tfi^ i i i iiitNi inany of tho most fiivMriVfe jMadi^ 
«M> and «99kiy« of f^dpii harangtuft) is not AM ol* 
St. ¥tod» of Demoffk^et^ of Cicero; bus of llios« 
j[f«nt maBMO of ftorid doistiftion, the oiutfiM of 



ibelievo it tifli Ofipear oomtettnt ^\k nosoiH 
dsat n. yecidfBr diegni^ of gmotey oamI soUdify, ^ 
oactedini^ tbatofshe tenaitt or baiv is to^uifodia 
frodttoe the duo dtett of pu!|Ht oiwoty* Ftactitii 
4MtiAty ^ the gra)»ost upedfss of xnoml t>hKkn^hy» 
4ttivtng additkxijd dignity and fotte Urom veveki* 
tkm. The lappeamnce of ttisth and sintplkky ift k« 
oROtet beeooiii^ otnnnient. To appfy to it due Hede 
arts of ili«M:iO> i^ the petty gtnces of afiedation) 
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would be liJee plw»ing»^ m t^sidnj voji w^xiegdoei 
coloOcfi^ ttke«& Coriiid^ cubunas oS Slu Pasl's car 
Ikecbral^ wtucfe dsrm all daeb bcantiea final dMiIr 
siaaple and ftymmctrkad grandeuF. When we go hq . 
cbiircb vre ]i<^ fco I»eav salutarj tndi, and to x^ 
ceive improveinent of mind and ancvajk Wksn vt- 
wiib to be ixiff samaei, we dsdl repair to the opera. 
»nd the puppet^hev« 

I will take the-13)eny to hint to yoKtwg and £ii-^ 
<l»»w8rMe difviQes» ynbo are in ge«eidl imitten widt 
liw £ike graces of stjk and drisver^, i3s«t their coa- 
jfvegatiov weittld be iimch moie edi&ed» if, instead: 
€iS moral eaeays, i« wbat they caU^ ib^iMr^ thef 
would preajch sermMMr pcoper); so caiioA, m the 
plain style of truth and scripture. Let them alse 
takeeaie^ as they vnH amwet it tO' Htm in whose 
name they ascend the pulpit^ not te preach thesbi^ 
Klves» but the Go^l ; not to be so solicitous in dtr 
. display of a white band^ as ef a. puve heart; ef a 
4samo&d iva^f a3 of a shiaiiig enample* - 
i,r:i'?j!i'.,;„j ■ i. .i, i ,■.■!,';'■,'.? ,'■■ ' , i ii ' ' ' I ii a. 

mo* CXXXtT. ON THV GSMtUS 01^ EAJUMUS* 

BATAVIA and Bcsetia are hj no means ro^ 
aoaxiable foe the production of genius^ butBsooda 
may boast her Pindac^ axkd Batai»a her Erasaiuf /^ 

I mean not ta consider the theological opixuozts of 
Ssatmtis, but his Wamii^ a^d his genius; and of 
these I may venture to affirm, that if Erasmus had' 
lived in an Augustim age, they would have ad-- 
i^mced him to a rank among the best of the clas- 
mes* But the theology BUts^ theologiaw i»f his tiaofift 
«eie at (^ea vme with the gsaecs ef tatste aad eh^ 

E.a 
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gance; and, considering the authorrty which ihey 
possessed, and the scarcity of any other writings than 
those which proceeded from the cloister, it may be 
pronounced almost impossible to have lived and 
written in that age, without contracting a tinge of 
the prevailing barbarism. 

. The style of Erasmus is .not therefore perfectly 
pure and classical ; but it is his own, and it has a 
native charm which renders it agreeable. It is re- 
markable for vivacity. I would not advise a young 
man to view it as a model ; nor, indeed, to be much 
conversant in the works of Erasmus, or any modem 
writer of Latin, till his taste be formed, and his 
judgment regulated, by Terence, Virgil, Csesar, and 
Cicero* 

But he, whose mind is nature, and whose compre* 
hensive' powers are capable of grasping all pre-emi- 
nent authors, whether ancient or modem, will re- 
ceive pleasure and improvement in a great degree 
from the writings of Erasmus. They have usually 
been studied only by divines, and for theological 
information. But I warmly recommend them to 
the lover of philology, or of classical learning, as 
furnishing a dish for such a palate, both plentiful 
and highly seasoned. Erasmus was bom to culti- 
vate the Htera hunianloresy or the politer parts of learn- 
ing; and I have often lamented, that he should have 
.been diverted from those flowery paths into the 
rough roads of controversial divinity. 

The Colloquies, or Dialogues of Erasmus» sffe 
t)ften used to initiate boys, at an early age, in the 
.study of the Latin language. They are uncom- 
monly lively, entertaining, and instructive} and a$ 
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^ there is not touch danger of corrupting the style o£ 
a very young boy, there are, perhaps, few books 
better adapted to the purpose. Indeed, we must 
not do Erasmus Ae injustice to assert, that he is de- 
void of elegance in style; for though, wherever he 
expresses theological ideas, he is almost under the 
necessity of using words unknown to the writers of 
a better age, yet, on other occasions, he abounda 
with phrases of the purest and the sweetest latinity. 
Neither are his Dialogues to be considered as fit 
only for boys, since they abound in wit, humour^ 
good sense, and in allusions which strongly mark 
the fertility of the mind from which they originated. 
In a comparative estimate of genius, according to 
its kinds and degrees, I should not hesitate to place 
Erasmus in the same class with Lucian. There is» 
indeed, a seasoning of salt in all his writings, ia 
which the necessity of being grave did not forbid 
him to be facetious. The Dialogue entitled Cicero^* 
MUMt^ is an admirable specimen of judgment and 
pleasantry. 

His Praise of Folly is a roost humorous satire,, 
and reflects no less honour on the inventive powers^ 
than on the good sense of its author f as it was writ- 
ten, if I mistake not, in the space of one week, for 
the amusement of himself and Sir Thomas More, at 
whose house he was upon a visit. It made its author 
many enemies; but his genius rose like the arm of » 
giant against a host of pigmies, and defeated then^ 
all after a short conflict.. His forgiveness of thl^ 
vain and angry Dorpius, who first attacked him^ 
evinces his nagnanimity and goodness of heart* 
Spite and &xyf may secretly undermine^ but caa' 
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aeldcm make an optn and sQceess&l attack on tb« 
fortress of true genius and sincere Turtue. 

But the Ej^stles of Entsmus wi^, perhape, be 
f&mtd to furnish the student in philology with mora 
amusement than any other of hta works. They are^ 
indeed, a valuable treasure 6f curious tsformatioa* 
Their clear and lively Isinguagey their poftgnaint witg 
and good-natured humour, render it difficult tp lay 
them aside, when once we are engaged in the perti* 
«al of them. They are very numerous, but they 
are by no means all which Erasmus wrote* He 
complains of being obliged to write so numy, that 
there was not a possibility of taking copies of theua 
all. A great share of knowledge of > the vorldj^ 
a^d of human nature, as well as of letters and Cte^ 
rary characters, may be collected from them by the 
attentive reader. 

But, indeed, to whatever part of his voluminouf 
works we turn our attention, we can scarcely av^mi 
lite sentiments of pleasure and surjprise. He haa 
written more than many students were ever able ta 
icad. He has written so eicellently, that all the learn- 
ed, except a few envious contemporaries, from hisowa* 
tiroes to ours, have uniformly considered him as a 
prodigy. And let it never be forgotten, that, under 
Providence, he owed his education aitd subsequent 
improvements entirely to himself. He was used ilk 
and neglected in his youth. He abounded neither 
in books ner in instruct04rs$ but he possessed a ge^ 
mus and a love of letters, before which all obstaclea 
usually give way, like the Alps to an HannihaL 

It adds greatly to our wonder, in contcmplxtin|^ 
has large and crowded tomes, when we rccdllect tha^ 
be $pent his life in a most unsettled statCi and io 
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constantif traTelling- from city to citf 9 and fromi 
kingdom to kingdom. But his mind was employed 
in stady wherever he went, and he composed many 
parts o( his works as he rode on his horse. He was> 
also attacked by maay eoemies; and thongkhe was* 
plarable, yet as he wa»also irascible, much of diat 
time and attention, which would otherwise hare been- 
devoted to calm contempbuien» was necessarily lost^ 
sa controversy. 

He was certainly die greatest man o£ bis time; 
Popes, kings, archbishops^ bishops, andcardinalst^ 
^ide their diminished heads^ in his psesence. One is^y 
indeed, almost tempted to laugh when one surveys 
a groupe of stupid personages, with cisowns and* 
mitres,, riches and titles, sittmg on their thrones and 
in their cathedrals, yet bowing with an honaage at 
once abject and involuniary, to the personal nJierit 
of the poor Erasiiuis. He wae permitted by Provt*- 
vidence to perform a pilgrimage through thi» world 
without ecclesiastical riches or dignky; hrwas de^ 
signed as an instance to prove, that great merit im- 
its own reward, and that temporal distinctions are^ 
aUowedy like trifles beneath the notice crf'ileajBen, t9^ 
fell indiscrimkiately on the deserving aod tho nndc*^ 
serving, the learned and the ignoranfik Erasmus^ 
bad no mitre) hoA he had the infeemal satii£ftctiDna 
of genius; he had glory, he hadUsertyv 

Though I am sensible be wants- no ad^tioa to 
bis fame, and could not receive any from myrap* 
plattse,'yet I have ventured to pdiy him this huitiblo 
tribute, as the oblation of gifatitudo for the great* 
and repeated pleasiire which hit worics o&ee ajferd-^ 
•dme in tberetimneot of a colli^g^ 
E5 
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NO. CZZZr. ON THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE, 

Regis ad Exemplum-Populus componitur. 

HOR, 

AN opinion has often prevailed, that the edtr- 
cation of a prince ought to be totally drflferent from 
that of other gentlemen, atid that any remarkable 
share of learning would disgrace him. I shall not 
hesitate to affirm, that they were the enemies of 
princes who advanced such an opinion ; for nothing 
can contribute more effectually to the general abo- 
lition of the monarchial form of government, than to 
render the character and person of the monarch 
contemptible. Tn an age and country enlightened 
like our own, if a king were the only gentleman 
unadorned with a liberal education, his kingly office 
would contribute to render his person less dignified. 
Though he should stt on hfs throne, surrounded by 
his cringing courtiers and his standing army; and 
though he should number among the provinces of 
his empire, the regions of the east and the west; yetj 
in the eyes of every sensible and independent specta- 
tor, his personal littleness would be rendered still 
less, by a comparison with his hereditary and official 
magnificence. 

Every friend therefore to a reigning family, every 
lover of political tranquillity, and of regular suborn 
dination, will wish to augftient the personal accom- 
plishments of that youth who is destined, at some fu- 
ture period, to wield a sceptre. He will riecollect^ 
that the mind of a prince comes from the hand of 
nature, in a state no less rude than the mind of a 
peasant; and tbat| i£ it is not formed by early cttl« 
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ture, it will soon become much ruder, more refrac* 
torjy and more vicious^ under the many unfavour* 
able circumstances of an exalted station. It will be. 
readily allowed, that a peculiar polish^ enlarg€iment» 
and liberality, is required tn him who is to look 
with a comprehensive eye throt^h all the ranks of so-- 
ciety, and estimate the true interests of nations, and 
of mankind at large. Both the heart and the under^ 
standing of such an one should be expanded to the 
Utmost degree of possiUe dilatation. 

But no method of culture is. found so much to* 
fertilize the human mind, as that kind of discipline 
which is calkd the classicaL A prince, thereforegi 
though he should certainly be educated in private^ 
eught to be trained according to the modes whichJ 
the experience of age» has established as the most 
successful in> a public seminary. No whimsical sys^ 
terns of pxagmatical and conceited tutors shoiild be 
admitted. The boy should be taught his grammar 
like other boys; for though there is indeed a royal 
^m2e.o£ the goose, I never have yet heard o£ aroyalr 
method of learning Latin and Greek; and if there 
be such an one, thj^ success o£ it still remains among^ 
the arcana of state. 

An heir to a csown should certainly learn, the an<^ 
cient as well as the modem languages^; and he wilt 
not be able to learn, them e&ctuaUy, without leam«^ 
ing them radirally. Away then with the indolence 
and indulgenee which grandeur foolishly claims as 
ahs^py privilege! Let the boy, if you wish him to 
m^tain the dignity of a man and a king, be early 
courod to mQ>tal.labour. Let his^memory, while a. 
US 
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dMkI, be fsordnii in karnin^ tbe inks di Litt^s 
~Grar»imar. Let him be confined to hb bai^ and 
pa^ttift ail the maamogf wad part of ^e eftomgp 
firo»theage of fire to amtleen. Tbe sisBd» of fao« 
noQr will try cnt shuiae! the sycophantic herd of 
ycmag nobleBisv iv^o crowd, with all the servility 
of their own footmen, around a throne, will repine 
that they cannot hanre an opportuaity qf introductnn^ 
ttemselves to ^ fanulianty of the ftitBre king;— 
but regard neither die Ibdish exdamatiosis of Taoityy 
nor the mean murmurs o£ self-intereat. Proceed 
with him regularly froqi the fables of Phcdros to 
the philosophy of Cicei^o> from the Cyropaedia of 
]ienephon to the biataries and politics of Herodotus^ 
Thocydides, I.iiry, Salkist» and Polylliiisu Let bio 
Oar be familiarized to the fine language and sentw 
xsents of Cicero and Demosthenes, and his heaxl^ 
timobled by the examples oftho brightest €hara€ter$ 
of Gl^eece and Rnme* 

Why ahoold his gnperinttndants be so emtl ao 
ikQt to cultivate in him a taste for the beaiMes of 
poetry, or haive him utnacqumnted witk Homer smdl 
Virgil?, An elegant taste^ »a hnmamzcd diq>osition^ 
an enlightened understanding, will adorn him mom 
than the jewels in Ins crown, or die robes of royal* 
ly. It wilVgive him an intemsd somrce of hsf^ 
ness, and will teach him rather to seek his pkasores 
in a humane and generous conduct^ than in tho 
display of pomp, or the indulgence of kixmry. A 
prince, with a mind uncutkivakt^, wt^ too often taker 
his chief delight in mischief, in vice, or in unprinco*^ 
ly Qccupatiotts^ bsn fae^ whose undontan^t^ itik 
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l^mxaXitdf and heart purified hf a ri||6t dkdpUne^ 
will deseire a tide which has been oftte unjnstlf 
dftiiRed-*that of Heaven's viopgereat. 

When, by the close application often or twdrvw 
3rears, a firm and broad basis is laid of ancient leam« 
mgf kt the strippling be introduced to the avenues 
of all the parts of human knowledge. Let the yearsf 
which elapse till he is of the age of three or four an J 
twenty, be employed in acquiring proper ideas of 
idl the objects, whether natural Dr crril, which sur* 
round him, under the tuition of a gOTemor, who 
possesses not only official and titular, but personal 
authority; under one who is not frightened by^the 
laughter of fariiion, of dissipation, or of false philo^ 
^hy, from filling tiis pupil's mind wkh moral Tir* 
fues, and a stneere, not a political, teneration fat 
thristianity. 

AH ^is is a general {veparation for the particular 
pursuits which become a king, and these are hiW 
and politics. I mean not the narrow system <^ A 
mercenary practitioner and a cimning statesman^ 
bht the general principles of justice and equity; the 
iHse maxims t^ goremment, as it is instituted for 
the difiusion of happiness and virtue among the 
individitals of a nation, and not for the extension of 
Mspii^ or the accumulation of destructive opulence. 
What a situation h a throne for the indulgence of 
iht feelings of a christian, and of a compassionate 
Ariend to wretched human nature! I woidd notj^ 
indeed, refer a prince for maxims of equity and go» 
vemment to Puffendorf and Grotius, the dull and 
vnfeeKng deliberators of questions on which a good 
keM; mi usder^mdhig caa tBtwtbely decide; bur 
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to his bwti Mart and eyes, to his own enlightened: 
i«ason» to the page of scripturey and to the volumes* 
of authenticated history. JLiet him appropriate Tele* 
jBsachus, 

. Princes have been almost uniformly confined ia- 
their views to the narrow systems of worldly poli-^ 
ticians and of interested courtiers. False gr^ideur 
has fascinated themselves and their subjects. Na-r 
tional prosperity has been estimated by fleets and 
armies^ commerce and revenues. The morals, the 
healthy the religion of the individuals, are consider-* 
ations which do not always claim the attention of a 
cabinet, but are sometimes discarded' as subjects o£ 
declamation in the church or in the schools. 
. JUnagination triumphs in the prospect of a goldea 
^^9 when princes, and all who are concerned in th& 
executive parts of government, shall be early formed^ 
to virtue, to learning, to humanity, to religion. How 
happy, it has been said, would it be if philosophers^ 
who are justly so called,: were kings; or kings, phU 
losophers! 
', ■ 1 I _ I II II 

MjO* CXXXVI. IMT&OnuCTORY REMARKS OH XHfi ARI^ 
. QF PRINTING.. > 

THAT the desire of knowledge foe its owa 
flake, is an adventitious passion, unknown tonature^. 
and to be classed among the refinements^ of civiliza«* 
tion, is an opinion unsupported by experience, ancl 
derogatory from the native dignity of a rational area* 
ture. Fancy and sentiment, the powers of the mi^ 
tellttct, and the. feelings of the heart, are, perhaps|, 
by nature equally strong and susceptible ia the xsAfk 
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Indian, and in the polished member of an estaUisbh 
f d community. Perhaps these similar powers wouU 
be equally fit for exertion, -and these propensities 
equally importunate for gratification, if the savage 
were not constantly engaged in providing for that 
pecessary sustenance, which, without his own inter- 
position, is commonly secured to the philosopher* 

The pupil of nature, under all his disadvantage^ 
feels the impulse of a species of literary curiosity, 
^nd seeks its satisfaction. He possesses the faculty 
of memory; he mi^st, therefore, without the co-opei>. 
i^ation of his will, remember many of the impressions 
received by the senses; he has a power of reflection, 
which will teach him to reason and draw inferences^ 
without designing it, from the objects of his experi* 
ence and observation. He feels within himself 2m 
imagination, capable of recalling past ideas of pleac 
sure and pain, and apt to be delighted by beauty, 
novelty, and grandeur. Every natural exertion of 
natural, faculties, is attended with satisfaction. He 
feels it from the unpremeditated exertions of the 
mental powers; he tacitly acknowledges it to be 
congenial to his mind, and of course endeavours to 
^peat, to extend, and to prolong it : but the objects 
which fall under the notice of his own senses, and 
his personal experience, are insufficient in number 
and importance ta satisfy his capacity. He is led 
to inquire what passed among his forefathers, an4 
in his return is requested by his progeny to commu- 
nicate his own remarks, or recitals, superadded t%. 
the information of his ancestors. t 

Such, probably, is the origin of tradition; a mode 
of communicating knowledge, ouce univer$al»and. 
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t^ pcAmpiff sttbstsdcg in the n^vily- discorered 
islands of the Pacific Oieaa, on the banks of the Se^ 
pegaly and at the foot of the Andes. ^ Beneath the 
shade of his plaatainy the patriarch Indian still rew 
cites the dirine origin of his tribe or faroilyy the war*> 
like actions of his ancestor^ and of his own personal 
prowess* The attentive audience carry away the 
tale, and supply the defects ofimemory by the aid 
of imagination. The «ory spreads, time gives it a. 
sanction* and at last it is found to constitute the 
most authentic history, however obscure and fd^u-^ 
lous, of the origin of a nation, after it has emerged: 
from barbarism, and is become the seat of arts aiui 
kaming. 

In the earliest a^d mdest state of literature, if w^ 
fxiay give that appelktion to the efforts of the; inteL- 
kctual fiwulties where letters are unknown, is oftea 
produced the most animated, and perhaps most ptr*^ 
'fcct, though least artificial, poetry. Historic trutk 
k, indeed, Mttle regarded, as it is addressed to ress^ 
son, rather than to fancy ; but poetic composition', 
appears with marks of genius approaching to iQ». 
spiration. From his memory, or his invention, or 
frem bo^ the savage is heard to pour forth the 
sof^ of war, and to warbk the notes of love^ warm. 
^th the sentimeats of a feeling hearty and con^)efii> 
sating the want of regularity and graces by ther 
strength and vivacity of natural ezpresstoa. 

If we believe the representations of some writer% 
foems equsd in length to the most cdetoited epopeas^ 
of Greece and Rome, have been handedkdown,withi»^ 
out the aid of letters, from the remotest antiquity to^ 
Ibe present day^ and in o«r 01m couitts; aBdtutt«%^ 
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teadlkioaaiy tak% poetic and prosaiCf 9s% kaowa to 
abound ia that lowest class aqiong us, who are yec 
unaeqaatjgitied with the ekmas^^ of leaxniBg. The 
tea^ftt of tho cottage^ stiy^^^id and incurious as he 
VBAj appear to the polite observer, has hk fuiid of 
cntertaming knowledge, and knows bow to enliven 
tlie winter evening with tales of ^tiries, giants, and 
feochaatments^ which he believed on the word of his 
pr(^enitors, and which his hearers receive with equal 
jdeasure and creduUty, iatendiag to transmit them 
to dte risti^ ge^eratioa* 

ThQ early app^urance, and the universality of 
traditioaal learning, seems to establish the opinioni 
that the love of knowledge is axnoi^ the first and 
most importunate desires inherent to the humaoi^ 
keart* We see it believing absurdity, and admiring 
aomsense; we see it bearii^ one of the strongest 
characteristics of natural inclii^tio^s, a pronenes< to 
ae^ect reason in pursuit of gratification. 

This ardent love of knowledge^ which gave rise tci 
traditioQ, soon invented improveipents which super* 
seded its. general necessity. Tradition was sooa 
found to be attended with great inconvenienciesa 
and to be defective in its most perfect state. A 
thousand uaportant circumstances must necessarilj 
elude the most retentive memory; and, beside the^ 
evils resultbg from the weakness c^that faculty* 
^nd from the ge&er^ indbatioQ to exaggerate an4 
embeUiflh the simplicity xtftruth, the want of written 
standards to appetal to, afforded constant opfiortuni*' 
ties for imposkion. yporigfataess of intention, an4 
strcag^ of meai<»7rt were not always united in tho«e 
who undertook the recital of events, t Accuracy aa4 
jiMtnessofrefresentaiioa wese rarei aad the civi) 
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history of every people, without a single exceptioti, 
is, in its first periods, dark and incoherent; such. 
Indeed,' as might be expected from oral authority. 
' The inventor of means to supply the defects of 
memory, and to preclude the opportunity of deceit, 
it is obvious to conclude, would be considered as a 
great benefactor to mankind, and elevated by the 
exuberant gratitude of a rude age, above the rank 
of humanity. To Theuth, the inventor of letters 
♦among the Egyptians, and to the same personage., 
under the name of Hermes among the Greeks, divine 
honours were paid; an spotheosis surely more justi- 
-fiable on principles of reason, than that of Bacchus 
the cultivator of the yine, or of Hercules the cleanser 
of a stable. ♦ - 

• To communicate their discovery, the inventors of 
literary symbols found it necessary to mark them on 
iome sufestance susceptible of impression or pene- 
tration* What that substance was, is a subject of 
turioTK, but unimportant inquiry. ^The original 
mode of inscribing the newly discovered characters^ 
however conducted, was probably very - imperfect j 
but, as it happens in all discoveries of momentous 
consequence^ the idea of it, once started, was pur- 
sued with that general ardour and attention,' which 
never fails to produce a great improvement. The 
stone, the palm leaf, the biblos or bark of the linden- 
tree, the leaden tablet, the papyrus manufactured 
into the charta, the parchment, and the pugillareSf^ 
respectively served, as progressive advancement sug- 
gested, or as con vemence required, to receive the 
tctitten lucubrations x>f the ancient poet, philosopher** 
iegistator, and historian. 
ii'13iat many pf the 4ioUest efforts of anciexit {[c^. 
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niiisy diough commitCed to writing on substances^so 
fail as the papyrus,' and so subject to erasure as the 
waxen tablet, should have reached the present age* 
is an event only to be accounted for by supposmg, 
that their conspicuous beauties occasioned uncom* 
mon vigilance and solicitude in their preservation. 

At a very late period, a substance formed of mace* 
rated linen, was found superior in beauty, convem« 
ence, and duration, and better adapted to the pur« 
poses of literature, than all the priqr^devices of me« 
chanical ingenuity. It derived its name from the 
flag that grew on the banks of the Nile, whichi 
..though it in some degree resembled, it greatly ex- 
celled. Porous, yet of firm contexture, it admitted 
the inscription of characters with a facility, equalled 
only by the retention with which it preserved them* 
By the ease with which it is procured and inscribedt 
it rescued the ancient authors from the possibility of 
' oblivion, and may strictly be said to have formed 
that monument more durable than brass, which a 
celebrated poet prophesied to himself with a confix 
dence, justified at length by the accomplishment of 
his prediction. 

i ~ — ■ ■ ' 

.DO. CXXXVII. ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WIflCH L£B 
TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE ART OF PRINTING^ 
. WITH MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON IT. 

THE busbess of transcribing the remains of 

Grecian and Roman literature, became an useful, aa 

innocent, and a pleasing employ to many of thos9 

.who, in the dark ages, would else have pined, in tht 

^listless languor of monasUc retirement* £xem{i| 
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Horn At at0C9^CMas of civU U£ep iacsa^hh of Htersiry 
exertion from the want of books azvd opponmutief. 
of improveaicii^ the j dtV'Otdd the frequ^z^t isiter^^s 
9( religious ii^tjy U» the transcription of autbo^^ 
iKfaom they oltea Uttk understood. The sejrvije o£.. 
£ce of a mere copyist was not disdained by those who 
knew not to invent;, and the writers in the scrip^rium 
were inspired with^ aa. emulatiooL to excel, in the 
Veanty and variety of tAeir illuminations, the £de^ 
Kty of their copy, and the mnkimde of their per» 
fomiances* 

Bnt when erery leltwr of evety c^py was .to b^ 
formed by die imJKMdietQ operation of thehwd, tl^ 
Biost persBi^aing aAsMwty eoi^ld effect Vut littkv 
The books appear not to have been wrltsen wi(h th^ 
rapidity^ ef a modem transcriber, but with fi>rmaV 
<tiiEties8, or a correct elegance, equally incon^istenit 
with expedition. They were therefore rare, and 
eoftseqn^tly much valued, arbd wh<»evef sold, were 
sold at a great price. Few, indeed, but 'crowne4 
and mitred heads, or incorporated communitiejif, 
were able to procure a number sufficient to merit 
the appellation of a library; and even thei boasted 
libraries of princes and prelates, wete such^ as are 
now easily exceeded by every priv^t^ cQllection. To? 
be poor, with whatever abilit^y or inclinadon, was,, 
at one time> an insurmount^le obstacle to literary;^ 
improvement: and, perhaps, we indulge an unrea-> 
tonaUe acrimony in eiur general censure of monkish, 
sloth and igncMrance, not considecing that an invoK 
bintary fault ceases to be blameable; that ignorance 
is necessary where the means of infermatipn act 
icmrce^ and thatL skKhUiiot to be avoidedju wheel 
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t^ reqtttsItM «f pr&p^ Miiploymeflt are tiot attain* 
atile iiv4 Aout ^«At eicpenire or came»t sotichation. - 

It wad; perhaps, less With a vietr to ^Tiate these 
Inconvenktick^y tlifm from the interested motives of 
^brivkig greater gain hy^ exacting the wnzi prke fotr 
tropins Hiultlplfedi;04th more ease and expedition, that 
a rt&vr mode was s^ length practised^ derived from 
lAe ititentroft of die art of printing ; a discOTcfff 
which, of all those recorded in citiI history, is cftbt 
inost importaat and eietensive consequence. 

That die first prod«ictionsof thej^^sk were sa^ 
lefided to p«5S for matiu^crij^ts, we are led to eatk^ 
t^<fe tnfm the t^setnbiance of the type to the wtt^ 
«en tiikratm«» fKm the otncsston of xiltmimatioa% 
whkh were to be siipi^lied by die pea to fadiiCatt 
ibt det;^epti>OA> mA tirom thv^veiaor'ii conciffabnetia 
<Krh» p»>ee«s, so £ir as to ineur ittspidon tf witdh^ 
emit ot magk, Vf wladi alon« ^ first observew 
cenM afictoimt fcr ll^ exnf^sostdSmstf muItiplicatiMa 
4if Aft tnifis€riptii« 

Buidie <bee«t was «W)n detected. The perfett 
i%fteiii^laiEic« hi the ^haip^ of the ktiers, in the pfawe 
Md Mmherof the w&r«te on ef«ry page, the sii^fii* 
Iter iXftMf»ttts^ and) atove all, the nunaeronn copict 
46f dife Mitne aliHi^rs, iwetitdbly led to a diSCQnnerjr 
iX^he tfWh. T^ %<$n^G^ it, kvdked, Wat no hmg# 
^rt-d, wlien^ntperiente hwd ittgg^Mftd the gran 
lutf »afilve iMl^aiitagei^, and dke pnectibHity of m«dt» 
^yitig bookft wkkoat end by the pf<oic«)» n«wly m 
amused. Ik ibc^ ftppe)Eir«d, thou;g;h it waftimoi^ 
^0^ at fh«, thait the new iMod^ Would be mm 
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pyisty and that printed books would uniTlersally su* 
persede the use of manuscriptSy from a choice found- 
ed on judicious preference. The art was soon pro- 
fessed as a trade, and the business of copying, which, 
had once afforded only amusement or gain to the 
curious and the idle, became the constant employ- 
ment and support of a numerous tribe of artisans, 
and <x>nstituted a very considerable source of -mer- 
cantile advantage. 

Of an art, which, though it had yet acquired but 
small degrees of perfection, appeared of most exten- 
sive utility in religion, in politics, in literature, and 
even in commerce, no labour has been spared to in- 
vestigate the history; but, unfortunately, the in- ' 
quirers into the ongin c^ arts, instigated by the zeal 
of minute curiosity to pu^ their researches too far* 
often discover them so rude, obvious, and inartificial ^ 
at their commencement, a:s to reflect very little ho- ^ 
&6ur on those whom they ostentatiously exhibit as 
the earliest inventors. Such has been the result of * 
the investigations x)f those who, dissatisfied with the 
commonly received opinions on the date of the in- ^ 
invention of printing, pretend to have discovered 
tmces of it many years before the first production of 
Faustus, in 14:57; and it is true, that the Speculum ' 
Saluti's, and a few other books are extant, which are, ' 
on good resasons, judged to have been stamped, not ' 
printed secundum artemy long before the erection of a ' 
press at Mentz; but the mode in which they were ' 
executed, like the Chinese, bears but little resem- V 
bhifiee to the art of printing, properly so' called; it - 
appears^not, by anyhistbrical memoirj to have sug«i 
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gested the first hint of it» and is too imperfect to de- 
serve notice as even the infant state of this momen« 
tuous invention. ^ ' 

National pridey like the pride of individuals, is 
f)ften founded on slight or dubious pretepsion^ 
Thjis have Germany and Holland dontended, with 
all the warmth of party, for the imaginary honour 
of giving hirth to the inventor of printing, who', 
after all, was -probably led to the discovery, not by 
the enlarged views of public utility, but by fortunate 
circumstances concurring with the desire of private 
and pecuniary advantages but though the history 
•of printing, like all other histories, is in some degree 
obscure and doubtful at its earliest period; thougk 
Strasburg has boasted of Mentel, and Haarlem of 
Coster, as the inventor; yet is^ there- great reason to 
«<mclade, that the few arguments advanced in their 
favour are supported only by forgeryand falsehoods 
and we may safely assert, with the majority of 'v^i- 
ters, and with the general voice of Europe, that^'the 
time of the invention was about the yeaf 1440; th^ 
plsice Mentz, and the persons Gutenburg, FaUjstust, 
and- Schaefier, in conjunction* » >» 

He who wishes to trace the art' in its gradual prrf- 
gre^s, from the wooden and immoveable' letter to 
-the moveable and metal type, and to the completion 
'of the whole contrivance, will receive satis&ctorjr 
information from the annals of the'dabor^te Mat- 
taife. In the mean time, the essayist wiU avoid the 
repetition of facts already too well knowi^ and 6stalN 
lisked to admit addition^ illustration, and will think 
iiiimdfixiore. properly employed in makisg reflee* 
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tioos OA the IkdNirjy the moral, the jpblitkal, aft4 cb« 
religious eflects whick have resulted from the iii;^ 
vention. 

, It is» itiieedy generaUf true, diat the history of a 
Biechaaical art affords but insipid entertaiximent to 
m tnind which is tinctured with the liberality of pht« 
losophy and the elegance of classical literature. It 
ioftea exhibits manual excellence united with such 
meanness of sentiment and vulgarity c^' manners, as , 
vnavoidably mingles disgust with admiration : but 
to die truth of this general remark, the annals of 
typography are a singular exception. Many are 
fftcorded to ^ave labour^ at the press, whose lite- 
tary attaiomeats «wt)uld have done honour to the 
chair q£ ^ profesSor*^ By their annotaitioiis, they 
SJluAtrated the sense and spirit of those authors, the 
tetier of whose Vrritings they embdlished by the most 
beattfifill Bbd aecurate; implosions. 

Hie naoies of the Aldt, of Robert and Henry 
Slepbans, ef Tumebas, and of many more who 
«rtiited mechanical iiiS^nuity with ^ofouad eriK 
ditiooft wtU «ver be remembered with respect and 
£^atitude by the votary of ancient leami^. Hap- 
pily ibr letters, at a time ^«4iea. the valuaUe works 
^ aati^uky were cobtsuaed tn manuficript«f some* 
tknei illegibly written, and often mutilated or coi^* 
«iipted, a number of men arose whose knowledge 
asd sagacity enabled th^n to ascertsun and exhibit, 
bf the newly discovered art, the genuine reading. 
SiKh men were greater benefectors to. mankindy 
thsm many who have been mons ^eleturatedi nor fe 
k ma iU-UfPowded glory whidi Indy 4eiiiv«$ from 
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kcr Maoiutiiy Gerntany from her t^oben^ Francis 
&oin her Scephani, the Netherlands from their Plafh 
tiny aad England from her Caxton. 

Every lo^er of accurate editions looks hack with 
Mgret an liiose times when an Erasmus corrected 
^Imm: an Aldus printed ; when^ like the painter of 
antiqoityv a printer exposed his production to the 
passenger, said solicited censure; and when the le- 
gislature of a great nation provided by a statute. 
'With a penalty, for the correctness of publications. 

To prefer, with implicit attachment, aU the earlier 
>pn><kMtion»of iheort tothe more recent, were to 
•be actuated with the narrow spirit of a typographic 
cal virtuoso ; 3ret the truth is, what indeed was to 
be expected from the superior learning of those who 
were formerly concerned in the process, they surpass 
the more spkn^d editions of later times, in the one 
great excellence of correctness. It is true, indeed, 
that the fungous production of the modern writer, 
appears with a splendour of paper, and brilliancy of 
type, unknown in the fifteenth century: and, if the 
work is written in the -vernacular language, and' on 
"a famflJar subject, is perhaps sufficiently correct. It 
is true, likewise, that considering the expedition of 
the artisan^ the degree of correctness with which the 
Common papers of intelligence appear, is really won- 
derful, and affords a striking instance how much 
industry can effect, when stimulated to exertion by 
tlie hope of that abundant gain, which our more 
than Athenian love of political information con- 
stantly supplies. Of such dispatch, a Plantin would, 
perhaps, have denied the possibility. But books of 
learning, especially when written in the dead lan- 
VoL. IIL F 
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guages, are more slowly brought forth, and by. no 
.means, with equal perfection. The mistaken avarice» 
the careless precipitation, and. the gross ignorance of 
some modern typographers, often frustrate all .the 
past labour of correctors and commentators, whp 
have toiled with aching eyes in the revisal of proof 
sheets, and in the epilation of manuscripts. Thp 
editions of Greek and Latin classics, produced within 
these few years from the English press, are de- 
plorably incorrect, and seem to indicate a declension 
of an art which has afforded light and given honour 
to empires. The paper and the type are beautiful; but 
.they are both spoiled by the want of learned and ac- 
, curate correction. A corrector should read with a 
' microscopic eye ; and the reward of honour and emo- 
lument should await his faithful labours. His work 
is the work of the head ; the rest is mechanical- f 

KO. CXXXVIII. ON THE MORAL, POLITICAL, AND RE- 
LIGIOUS EFFECTS OF PRINTING; WITH CONCLUD- 
ING REMARKS. 

BY one of those laudable artifices which prevent 
private avarice from withholding public benefits, 
the art of printing was stolen from Haarlem, and 
brought to Oxford by Frederic Corsellis. But while 
we are considering the introduction of printing into 
England, not to commemorate the names of Bou- 
chier, Turnour, and Caxton, who were most instru- 
mental to it, would be an omission equally negli- " 
gent and ungrateful. Nor should the tribute of 
praise be any longer withheld by neglect from eiarl 
Tiptoft and earl Rivers, who, at this period, were 
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restorers and patrons of learning in our own country, 
and who contributed to its advancement, in imitation 
of their contemporary, Pius the Second in Italy, 
both by their munificence and example. 
- The literary advantages derived from the inven- 
tion are so obvious, that to point them out with all 
the form^ity of disquisition is unnecessary. > 

« But the moralist, no less than £he man of letters, 
finds himself interested in the consequences resulting 
from the mechanical mode of multiplying the copies 
of books. To this cause he attributes that chanf;e 
in the manners and sentiments which has taken 
place within the interval of a century or two, and 
which cannot escape even superficial observation. 
Philosophy,- once preserved among a chosen few, 
with the selfishness of an Alexander, who repri- 
manded Aristotle for divulging the secrets of sci- 
ence, has now diffused its influence on the mean as 
wf 11 as the great, the gay and the fair as well as the 
severe and the studious, the merchant and the hia- 
-nufacturer as well as the contemplative professor. 
•Pamphlets and manuals, on every subject of human 
inquiry, are circulated by the assiduous trader at 
a small price among the lowest ranks of the com- 
munity, the .{^atest part of whom have been fur- 
nished with the ability of reading by an eleemosy- 
nary education. A tincture of letters, which was 
once rare, and formed a shining character, has per- 
vaded the mass of the people, and in a free country 
like our own, where it is not checked in its operation 
by political restraints, has produced remarkable ef- 
fects on the general systein of morality. Muck 
good has resulted from it: happy, if it had not been 
F2 
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mixed with that characteristic alloy of human hap* 
pmiessy much eviL Learnings thus communicated 
to the vulgar, has taught the savage ferocity of 
gross ignorance to yield to gentleness and humanity^ 
but it has also superinduced a general iAdolenc^» re- 
finementy and false delicacy. It has been the means 
of exhibiting, to the best advantslge, the image of 
virtue in her natural beauty ; but it has also held up 
to view the meretricious charms of vice in the £dse 
ornaments superadded by a corrupt imagination. It 
has been a steady light to lighten men in the path 
of truth ; but it has also been a meteor leading them 
into the mazes, of error, and plunging them at last 
int(5 the depths of misery. If it has often tempted 
us to boast of living in an enlightened age, it has no 
less frequently induced us to regret the old times of 
ignorant, but innocent simplicity. If we sometimes 
look back with a mixture of scorn and pity on the 
unlettered ages that preceded us; we also sometimes 
confess ourselves ready to renounce the pride of su- 
perior knowledge for the solid happiness of that na- 
tional probity, which, though it may not have re- 
ceded, has not kept pace with our progress in sci- 
entific improvement. Here, however, the old maxim 
will be suggested to every one, thy a good aiv 
gument against the use of a thing, cannot be drawn 
from-its abuse. It will at the same time be remem- 
bered, that the present times are ever seen through 
the fallacious mediums of prejudice and passion; 
and that the censures of the satirist may not arise 
from real degeneracy, but that common propensity 
which has, in all ages, givfcii rise to invectives against 
the prevailing mamiers. If it i» tfUCi that improve- 
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laeot in knmHedge is a naiural and kudaUe object 
of human desire, the more general that improve* 
snent, the haj^er and more perfect is human nature, 
and the mom estimable that art from which it ia 
j^ncipaliy derived. < 

But however equivocal the effects of the universal 
«(isseminatipn of literature on the morals of those* 
who cannot judge and select with the same eas« 
with which they can procure booJes, there is no doubt 
of their hdng beneficial among others, whose judg- 
ment is. directed by liberal culture, and whose sen« 
timents ax!e undepraved by fashionable dissipation* 
Before l^ introduction of printing, the student, who 
Invoked ^at the idea of languishing in the sloth of 
isonkery, ba^ scarcdy any scope for his industry 
and talents, but in the puerile perplexities of a schoi 
lastic philosophy, as little adapted to call forth the 
vhtues of the heart, as to promote valuable know* 
ledge: but since that important ^era in the annals 
of learningt every individual, even t}ie poorest 
of the Muses' train, has been enabled to obtain* 
without difficoky, the Rvorks of tho^ great masters 
in iMractieal and speculative ^thi<j, the Greek and 
fUmaah philosophers. He is taught by the samQ 
instnictocs who formed a Xenophon and a Scipipt 
and can hold converse in the retirements of hi% 
ehamber, with the celebrated ing^ of antiquity* 
9ritl| nearly the same advanmges as if he actually 
eat wuk Socriitet benea£b tbe/sfaade of the plan^ 
taee, watted vrith Plato in the J^fce\mXf or ac^m* 
panied £ic^o to his Tusculan villa. 

Whatever tends to dmpe new Hghton.the under* 
standings df a whole peopde, or to effect a phaage in 

Fa 
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the general system of manners, soon produces a si- 
milar revolution in their political character. Airy- 
fabrics, which, when seen through the mists of ig- 
norance, were supposed to be realities, vanished at 
the ligtt pf learning, as the enchantment is dissolved 
by the operation of the talisman. The sun of sci- 
ence arose, the prospect cleared around, and they» 
who had shuddered at the ideal phantoms o£ tlwf 
night, ventured to walk forth and examine every ob^ 
ject that solicited atteation* The prejudices on the 
subject of civil government, formed 'by ignorancer 
and fostered by the policy of power^ when once the 
art of printing had multiplied books, and roused the 
spirit of mquiry, soon gave way to the dictates o^ 
instructed reason. The natural rights of jnankind 
became well understood^ the law of nations was at- 
tended to, implicit obedience was neitlier exacted on 
the one part with the same rigour as before, nor 
paid on the other with equal servility. What re^ 
mained of the feudal institutions could not long sub- 
sist, when more liberal ideas of the nearer equality 
of mankind were imbibed from books, and when a 
great degree of digpiity and power was attainable,' 
not only by birth and riches, but by mere literary 
eminence. The distinction of vassal and lord soon 
ceased to be the only one in the community, when 
men were led, by the ease with which books were 
procured, to aspire after the £ne arts, philosc^hy> 
and eruditipn. Such studies infused a noble gene* 
rosity of spirit, which scorned to pay an abject ho? 
mage to ignorant opulence. . Ignorant opulence, in*. 
deed, could not maintain^ or even exact by force, 
that truly valuable respect which is naturally due» 
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and cheerfully paid, to personal dignity. Men, by 
leading, were led to reflect, and by reflection dis- 
cbrered that they had been under an error when 
they looked up to their governors as to a superior- 
order of beings; but at the same time they learned 
l^e happiness of living under a well-regulated con- 
stitution, the duty of obedience in return for protec- 
tion, and the political necessity of subordination* 
History, and treatises of politics, suggested just no- 
tions of civil society, and a sense of expediency pro- 
duced at length tliat voluntary acquiescence which' 
was once exacted by pretensions to divine right, or 
by the imm^iate interposition of authority. The 
iBst of dominion, which disgraced the iron reign of- 
the sullen and unlettered tyrant, was succeeded, in 
the enlightened father of his people, by a spirit of 
benevolence and philosophical moderation. That 
power, which was once placed on the sandy founda- 
tion of popular prejudice and fear, when those fears 
and prejudices were dissipated by free disquisition, 
acquired an establishment on the basis of reason. 
Nor let it be deemed idle speculation to attribute > 
t-hese salutary consequences to the invention of 
printing, since to him who attentively considers all 
its remote as well as proximate effects, it will appear^ 
fully adequate to their production. When all ranks 
©f people on a sudden were enabled toexert with, 
vigour the faculty of accurate and comprehensive 
thought, which had only lain dormant for want of 
opportunity, the eflfect on the moral and political 
world must be as striking, as that which takes place 
in the physical, at the return of day after nrght, and 
spring after winter. 
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Thus has Faustus and Mentz, by an art mventedl 
and exercised with views of private emolument, ulti- 
mately contributed more to the empires, and caused 
more important events in their history, than sdl the 
efforts of the renowned conquerors and lawgrvew 
of antiquity. That the same art which has produced 
these salutary consequences, has also been the meant 
of encouraging licentiousness, of animating sedition, 
$knd kindling the flames of civil war, is to be attri^^ 
buted to that lamentable condition of human affairs 
which is observed to counterbalance every good 
with a proportion of concomitant eviL 

To the art of printing, however, k is acknow* 
ledged, we owe the reformation. It has been justlf 
remarked, that if the books of Luther had been mul- 
tiplied only by the slow process of the hand-wfitingi^ 
they must have been few, and would easily have beea* 
suppressed by the combinationof wealth and powers 
but, poured forth in abundance from the press, the^^ 
spread over the land with the rapidity of an inoaf^ 
dation, which acquires additional force from the ef* 
forts used to obstruct its progress: He who undnv 
tsook to prevent the dispersion of the books once is* 
sued from the press, attempted a task no less arduous 
than the destruction of the Hydra* Resistance was 
Tain, and religion was reformed: and we who are 
chiefly mterested in this happy fevolutton ,must re* 
iftcmber, amidst the praises bestowed on Lutlier, that 
Ibis endeavours had been incflfectuat, unassisted by: 
theinvention of Faustus. 

How greatly the cause of religi<»i has been pro. 
*ot«dby the art, must appear, when it is considered, 
fliat it has placed those sacred -books in the hand 
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of every individual^ which, besides that they were 
once locked up in a dead language, could not be pro- 
Cured without great difficulty. The numerous com- 
tfieuts on them of every kind, which tend to pro- 
mote piety, and to form the Christian philosopher, 
would probably never have been composed, and cer- 
tainly would not have extended their beneficial in- 
fluence, if typography had still been unknown. By 
that art, the light, which is to illuminate a dark 
World, has been placed in a situation more advan- 

* tagebus to the emission of its rays : but if it has, 
been the means ol illustrating the doctrines, and en- 
forcing the practice of religion, it has also, particu- 
larly in the present age, struck at the root of piety 
and moral virtue, 'by propagating opinions favour- 
kUe to the sceptic and the voluptuary. It has eh-^ 
abled modem authors wantonly to gratify their 
avarice, their vanity, and their misanthropy, in dis- 
fielhin'ating novel systems subversive of the dignity 
and happiness of human nature: but though the 
perversion of the art is lamentably remarkable ia 
those volumes which issue, with offensive profusion, 
from the vain, the wicked, and the hungry, yet this, 
good results from the evil, that as truth is great and 
will prevail, she must derive fresh lustre, by display-, 
liag the superiority of her strength in the conflict, 
with sophistry. 

Thus the art of printmg, in whatever light it isK 
Tiewed, has deserved respect and attention. From 
the ingenuity of the contrivance, it has 'ever excited 
mechanical curiosity ; from its intimate connection 
with learning, it has justly claimed historal notice ^ 

^ and from its extensive influence on morality, politics,, 
F5 
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and religiofl> it is now become a subject of very ina* 
portant speculation. . . , 

But however we may facilitate mankind on the 
invention, there are perhaps those who wish that, to- 
gether with its compatriot art of manufacturing gun- 
powder,, it had not yet been brought to light. Of. 
its effects on literature, they assert, that it has in-* 
creased the number of books, till they -distract, ra-. 
ther than improve the mind; and of its malignant 
. influence on morals, they complain, that it has often 
introduced a false refinement, incompatible with the 
simplicity of primitive piety and genuine, virtupi 
With respect to its literary ill consequences, it may 
be said, that thpugh it produces to the world an in-, 
finite number of worthless publications, yet true wit 
and fine composition will still retain their value, and 
it will be an easy task for critical discernment to set 
lect these from the surrounding mass of absurdity.: 
and though, with respect to its moral effects, a regard 
to truth extorts the confession, that it has diffuse^ 
immorality and irrellgion, divulged with cruel im- 
pertinence the secrets of private life, and spread 
the tale of scandal through an empire ; yet thes^ 
are evils which will either shrink away unobserved 
in the triumphs of time and trutli over falsehood, or 
which may, ^^t any time, be suppressed by legislative 
interposition. 

The liberty of the press is a subject not to be touch- 
ed upon, but with a trembling caution. Every stu- 
dent must abhor the thought of erecting the tribunal 
of a star-chamber in the republic of letters; every 
lover of Jiis country must reject with disdain the 
proposal of silencing the voice of truth by the me- 
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- aace of authority: but, at the same time, every 
true friend to learning and mankind, who, free from 
the enthusiasm of party, understands their real in- 
terest, would rejoice to see the day when the advai> 
tages of the liberty of the press shall be unalloyed 
with those evils of its licentiousness, which, without 
some expedient of controul, will prevail, as long as 
there are, on one hand, indigent and avaricious pub- 
lishers, and on the other, factious and unprincipled 
readers. 

► But innovations in a particular intimately con- 
nected with civil liberty, will ever be guarded 
against in a free country, with all the vigilance of 
jealous circumspection. Men will often patiently 
support, the present evil, the nature and extent of 
which is ascertained by experience, rather than incur 
the hazard of a future detriment, which may pos- 
sibly outweigh the beneficial ends proposed. If then 
the unrestrained use of the press is, as it has been 
commonly termed, the palladium of liberty, may 
it never be taken fiom us by fraud or force! and 
perhaps the evils resulting from the abuse of this 
privilege are of that, kind* which, when pei;mitted to 
take their course, ultimately remedy themselves: for 
it is certain, that there may be a period, and perhaps 
our own times approach to it, when the petulant li- 
centiousness of public prints and pamphlets becomes 
too. contemptible to gain attention, and therefore 
fails of producing a malignant effect. Avarice will 
cease to publish, when men are too wise to purchase; 
faction and vanity will be silent, when they no 
longer find an audience: but penal and coercive 
measuies are known to give weight to the xumsense 
F6 
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of sedition and impiety, by alarming that attexntoa 
which it coald not otherwise excite, and to occasion 
the evils intended to be obviated ; as the means 
ilsed to extinguish a flame sotnetimes increase xti 
violence. 

But referring the discussion of this com^icsie^ 
subject to legislative ¥risdom9 we may venture to ex- 
press an honest wish without danger of presumption i 
and surely all the good and enlightened part of man-^ 
kind will sympathize in the desire, that the time will 
not be distant, when the qufdities of the heart shall 
be cultivated with the same general ardour as ^e 
powers of the understanding ; when the afSectation 
of singularity, and the love of money, shall no longed 
multiply treatises tending to teach the people a false 
philosophy, an erroneous belief, or a factious con- 
duct ; when the art of printing shall no more be per- 
verted to embellish vice and justify folly; but ope- 
rating in the accomplishment of its proper purposes, 
at once promote the interest, which cannot indeed 
without natural violence be separate, of sound learn- 
ing and unaffected virtue. 

HO. CXXIIX. CURSORY THOVGMfS OM SATIRE Atm 
SATIRISTS. 

THE good reception that species of poetry, 
called satire, has commonly met with in the world, 
is, perhaps, owing to some dispositions in the human 
nature not the most amiable. It derives not its 
power of pleasing, like other poetry, from its effects 
on the imagination. It raises few enchanting pro- 
spectsj-it is-not necessarily employed in fiction. A 
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spirit of tncKgnatJon is its essential pritictplc, and by 
causing a, similar spirit in the reader^ it gently gra- 
tifies die irascible passions. 

It must be owned, that it Kas seldom answered its' 
ostensible efnd of reforming the age. Yet allowing 
it to be of little use in reformation, it is often com- 
posed with sncfh evidetit marks of genius as render 
it tnteresting to men of taste. And though spleett 
may have given rise to its first production, and l!be 
love of censure ensured its success, yet the beauties 
of die composition will cause it to be read, even bjr 
Aose who disapprove personal invective, long after 
the resentment diat occasioned it has subsided. 

Horace, the politest writer whom the world ever 
produced, adopted satirical writing, and succeeded 
in it, though there is every reason to believe that his 
natural disposition was not severe. The truth is^^ 
he was a man of the world, as well as a man of re- 
flection, and wrote his remarks on men and things in 
familiar verse ; not without censuring them indeedf 
but without indulging the asperity of sarcasm. He 
probed every wound with so gentle a hand, that the 
patient smiled under the operation. The gay friend 
of M^cenas had lived in courts, and knew too muclh 
of the world to think he could reform the voluptu- 
ous pdTt of it by abrupt severity. 

Not so the stern Juvenal. With all the warmth of 
a ze^llot in the cause of virtue, he pours his majestic 
verse, and, amid the nlost spirited invective and the 
finest morality, emits many a luminous irradiation 
of poetry beautifully descriptive. 

His predecessor Persius had aflForded him a noble 
model. He improved on it in nothing but perspi^ 
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cuity. Persius is all fire, . spirit;, animation. The. 
frequency of his interrogations rouses the attention, 
of the reader, and it is not, easy to read and under* 
^and him without catching the glow with which he. 
evidently wrote. If his obscurity rose*from fear, it. 
does not indeed depreciate his merit as a writer ; but^ 
it has caused him to be less read and admired thaa 
^e deserves. The last lines- of his second satire are 
alone sufficient to entitle him to immortality. 
. The English seem to have copied the manner of 
Juvenal .rather than of Horace. Our national spi-, 
lit is indeed of the manly and rougher kind, and feels 
something congenial with itself in the vehemence of 
the indignant Juvenal. 

The Roman is remarkably harmonious. But 
Donne, his imitator, seems to have thought rough-^ 
ness of verse, as well as of sentiment, a real grace.. 
It is scarcely, possible, that a writer who did not stu- 
diously avoid a smooth versification* coyld have 
written so many lines without stumbling on a good 
one. Pope has revived his fame by attuning his 
harsh numbers; a work whose very excellence makes 
us regret that a genius so fertile as was the bard's of 
Twickenham, should have wasted its vigour in pa- 
raphases ^nd translations. 

This versatile poet has imbibed the very spirit of 
Horace. Nor can the mere English reader obtain, 
by the translations of Creech or of Francis, so clear 
and adequate an idea of the true Horatian manner, 
as from the liberal imitations of Fope. 

Dryden seems to have preferred the model of his 
favourite Juvenal. His nervous line was well adapt- 
ed to satirical composition. He says himself, « he 
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*« could write severely, with more ease than he could 
** write gently." His Absalom and Achitophel> 
md his Mac Flecknoe, are masterpieces and models 
in the serious and vehement kind of satire. 
- Boileau seems to have blended with judgment the 
manner of Horace and Juvenal. Yet whatever de- 
gree of elegance he possesses, the natural monotony, 
of French verse tires an ear accustomed to .the va- 
rious harmorfy of our English poet. The French, 
language never appears so mean as in the heroic 
couplet. He who reads the Henriade, and at the. 
same time thinks of Milton, Dryden, Garth, or Pope, 
must close the volume with all the loathing pf dis- 
gust. He who reads Boileau, will find his improv- 
ing imitator Pope, rise in his opinion. Pope rouses 
the attention by all the changes of musical modui 
lation^ Boileau sooths it to dull repose by the luK 
laby of similar pauses uniformly repeated. 

A poet of our own, little attended to at present, 
once enjoyed a very high degree of fame as a sa- 
tirical writer, Oldham has been called ^he English 
Juvenal. His satire on the Jesuits has indeed much 
of the spirit of Juvenal. It displays wit> force, pun- 
gency, and a very copious invention; but it is no 
less distinguished by a vulgarity, which must pre- 
vent Oldham from keeping his place among the 
classics of our country. He has lashed the Jesuits 
with deserved and unrelenting rigour; but though 
severe punishment is often ne (pessary, yet to see it 
inflicted with the wanton cruelty of an assassin, is 
not agreeable. There are some works of poetry, as 
well as of painting, which, though well performed 
as pieces of art, lose the praise their excellence de- 
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mands, hj the shocking nature of their representa- 
tions. 

A later satirist, Dr. Young, is still read with plea* 
rare. But he has the fault of Seneca, of Ovid, of 
Cowley; a profuse and unseasonable application of 
wft. Hi^ satires hare been justly called a string of 
epigrams. A lover of originality, he did not regard 
models. Had he endeavoured to imitate Juvenal or 
Persius, he would have avoided this fault. Those 
great masters were too much engrossed by the im* 
pohance of their subjects to fall into the puerility of 
witticism. There is also sOmetliing in Young's ver- 
sifieatioo which a good ear does not approve. 

Bttt even Young, popular as he was, has beett 
eeUpaed by a poet who has shone wit^i the effulgence 
and the instability of a meteor. Churchill possessed 
merit; a merit which was magnified when seen 
through the medium of party, beyond that degree 
which it was able to support. When reason at last 
viewed what passion had exaggerated, she was dis- 
gdtted with the disappointment, and turned away 
wkh neglect. Thus the celebrated Churchill, with 
wlusise applause the town re-echoed, is sinking to ait 
oblivion which he hardly deserves; for though htf 
WiiQte many careless lines and many dull passages, 
yet the greater part of his productions displayed a 
g€^nuine vein of satirical genius. 

Within a few years satire has reassumed het 
orig4nal rude form o£ scurrilous and petulant abuse 
An improved versification has given a gloss to iU 
liberal, calumnious, and anonymous invectives. An 
undaunted effrontery, recommended by elegant 
verse, has supplied the Want of every classical and 
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iioble ornaftneht. That it has been \vc51 received is 
no proof of its solid excellence as composition, since, 
to the greater part of readers, the abuse \vhich it 
lavishly jiaurs on public and private characters, is a 
sufficient recommendation. 

It differs from classical satire in this as well a* 
<yther circumstances. Horace, Persius, Juvenal, 
though sometimes disgraced by obscenity, jet- 
abound with fine moral senthnents. Tliey not only 
put vice<to shame, but countenanced virtue, and 
Jointed out the way to attain to it. But the satirist?* 
df our times seem to have little else in view than to 
gratify private pique, or party-prejudice. It is in* 
deed scarcely to be expected, that, in a degenerat^f 
Hge, many will be found to possess digfliity of (Ai^^ 
racter and solidity of judgment, in a degree suf* 
ficient to enable them to stand forth disinterested 
stnd efficient cehsors of prevailing folly and fashion- 
^« vice. 

NO. CXL. « ON LOGIC AND M&TAPHTSIC8* 

*P0 false and careless reasoning most of tte 
Misfortunes of life are to be attributed. Logic then, 
;U an art, is perhaps so far useful in the conduct of 
Rfe, as it Superinduces a habit of accurate reasoning. 
. But wh^t says experience?' Is the man v^o bar 
digested Burgersdicius found to be wiser in his 
actions than others? The best disputant that ever con- 
quered in the schools, whfen he has descended to thie 
Vralks of common life, has been found no less pron£f 
to deviate into the paths of error, to be involved In 
ihe clouds of passion, and misled by the, false lights 
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of iinaginaticm, than the busy multitude who never 
heard of the categories. 

They who possess common sense in a competent 
degree, 'will discover, with no other aid, the fallacy 
of wrong reasoning. They who are deficient in it, 
will not find a substitute in the use of a syllogism. 

The great numbers who supply civil and- com-, 
mercial offices, in which there is a constant necessity 
for the exertion of reason, and who conduct the mos^. 
important affairs without xhe aid of scholastic logic,. 
are proofs that vigorous nature wants not this slen-, 
der assistance. >To imagine that a well -formed, 
mind cannot reason well without logic, is no less 
absurd, than to suppose that the solid oak wants the 
support of the ivy that creeps around it. . . ^ 

; The best school for the improvement of reason,, 
after a competent education, is the living world ,» 
We find even the illiterate, who have spent tl^eit 
lives in constant action, possessing a very extensive, 
knowledge of things, and a most accurate method qf 
judging of them; a knowledge and a method which 
the cultivated but inexperienced reasoner can seldom 
attain. It is common .to see the learned academic^ 
whose labours are at last rewarded biy a rural bene-, 
fice, unable, notwithstanding, his acquired strength 
of reason, to cope with the rude rustic in a bargain 
for dues which the la\<ts have allotted him. . 

It seems then, that the gradual decay of scholastic^ 
lpgic,j.;ind the contempt in which syllogistic skill is 
beJd# are not unreasonable. It contributes little to 
the benefit of society. It is rather injurious to it hf 
drawing off that attention which might be usefully- 
bestowed. What then shall we say? Mustanart^ 
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which our forefathers have studied from age to age/ 
and to which many of us have devoted our first years 
at the universities, be exploded? A veneration is due 
to long-established opinions. The powers of judg-- 
i-ng, which stimulate the present age to innovation,' 
were possessed by the past in equal perfection. They 
had some reason for their institutions., The same 
reason may ]^erhaps remain to prevent the total abo- 
lition of them ; for truth and reason are unchange- 
able. Our ancestors established, logical studies in* 
the universities, because in their days there were' 
few other books to be obtained, and no other learn-* 
i»g was prized. Their descendants must continue^ 
to bestow on them a moderate attention, because- 
every part of knowledge contributes to a€<:omplish* 
the professed scholar^ But th€?y need gi-ve no more** 
than a moderate attention, because the improve-* 
taents of philosophy, and the great multiplication of 
books in every part of human learning, enable the 
student to spend his time ajid exercise his sagacity- 
more, usefully and more- agreeably. 

"He who possesses the genius and taste, together 
with the philosophical spirit of the Attic Harris^: 
will do right to cultivate them by studying the un* 
lead, works of ancient logicians. Our English' 
Aristotle,, whose productions are at once the quint- 
essence, of elegance, and prodigies of analytical iiw 
gentuty, has pointed out flowers in those paths of 
learning, where tlioms only were seen before. The 
Stagyrite was literally idolized ; and had it been the 
fate of Harris to have lived a few centuries ago, he 
sjiso would have been honoured with a subordinate 
deification. If any thing can restore a taste for 
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\he9d hngniikmg stwdm, it is the grace which hit 
sayU and his accuracy hjive given them* 

For metaphysics what can be said? If eyery book 
that b^ been written on th^iPy and thousands ha^e 
l^n wmten^ were annihilatedy not a single indi<- 
vidual in the great commnnity of all mankinds would 
10 any one r^pect hare just reason to lament the 
lQ$al Mathematical and anthmetscat studied are 
specolatiye, it is true; but they do not terjwinate in* 
sjpeculation. They afford a gneat pleasure, abstract* 
ttily consider^ed, by the full evidence witK which thef 
display Aeir troths j bitt they tend to obvious miUtx 
^ well as to delight. The builder, the navigator, 
almost every mechanic art, is assisted by geometry^ 
and aU men, without exception, are Jaene^d hyp 
arithmethic. But metaphysics tend only to benight 
the understanding in a cloud (^ its own making, to* 
iDse it in a labyrinth of its ovm contrivance. 

Metaphysics ware once encouraged and cuhivated, 
because they served the^ pux^o«es of supco-stitfonl 
They involved theologicsd suJbjects in a perplexity 
which the siniplfe couH not unravel. They gave an 
^r of mystery and depth, which caught the admira* 
tbn of the vulgar. The^ are now employed, in a 
rimilar manner, in the service of infidelity. They 
have in)duced the balf-Ieamed and the qohceitedy 
dioseidio think they understand them, and those 
who wish to be thought by others to understand 
dietn, to adopt, without being apprehensive of dan» 
ger, opinions fatal to their own happiness and to thd 
existence of society. , 

Even when cuhivatted by the honest and truly m* 
geniouit they exhibit an instknce of blattoeable pride» 
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They aim at a science to which nan can never at- 
tain. It is truly iaaghabk, to obserre a creafur#» 
with hardly knowledge enough of the things around 
him to guide him with safety, perplexing himself 
with ontologieal inquiries into the nature of angels, 
Und Uie essence of the devil. 

The ontologists and pneutnatologtsts, the Mmiuiks 
-aind reaktf the dociores sere^hkty and all the tribe 6f 
microscopic philosophers, are, in the present age of 
discernment, totally neglected. Even Malebranche 
and Locke, the most rational of the metaphystcians, 
are daily losing ground. As a task, they are attended 
to in public seminaries, where some obsolete plan of 
ftlndy requires metaphysical exercises; but the multi- 
tude of more agreeable works seldom leave time or 
inclination, to the student who is at liberty to chusie 
his books, for the controversy concerning innate 
ideas. A few, however, in the present times, have 
been so unfortunate as to waste their labour in de- 
fending materialism, in expatiating on liberty and 
necessity, in diffusing scepticism, and in proving that 
man is no more than an animal. This last sentence 
and this doctrine may probably induce them to 
prove, in their own instances, that man is an irritaMc 
animah 1 • 

Such miserable effects of metaphysical research 
have induced an amiable writer, whose heart and 
abilities vie with each other for excellence, to vin- 
dicate the nature and immutability of truth, to ex- 
pose the fdtility of metaphysics, td confound the de- 
vices of their patrons, and to establish the natural 
rights of common sense. This formidable champion 
has given the last fatal blow to languishing sophis- 
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-try; a blow which that she may never recover, 
,every man must wish, who knows the baneful iafliv- 
ence of a Hume's dark inventions, and who desires 
Xo counteract it. i 

,• To.pi^t an end to speculative erroi^ it might, per- 
haps, in some degree, b^ effectual to lay less stress 
upon nietaphysics in academical education. Those 
\who preside over our seminaries are no less liberaj 
than enlightened, and will surely, on some future 
day, if any part of the present system of instruction 
is trifling or pernicious, renounce it with alacrity. 
But a proper deference to. their respectable opinions 
renders it reasonable to suppose, that an attention to 
.this abstruse, though otherwise useless science, may 
tend to give the young mind a habit of thinking with 
.depth and precision. As a severe discipline, it may 
.be advantageous. Many a manoeuvre is, taught the 
soldier in his course of preparation for war, which 
will seldom be useful in the field of battle. 

All those who have little opportunity of being 
actively serviceable to others, have an unquestionable 
^right to seek amusement in abstruse speculation, 
or in any other pastime which is innocent.' They 
may pUzzle themselves for diversion even in nieta- 
physics. But if, in the course of their inquiries, 
they should fall upon a wonderful discovery, which, 
when divulged, would disturb the happy ignorance 
of mankind, let them for once be selfish, enjoy it in 
private, and withhold it from the community. 
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NO. CXLI. ON LATIN VERSE AS AN EXERCISE AT 
SCHOOLS. 

NO part of classical education has been morfe 
generally censured and more firmly adhered to, 
dian that of exercising boys in the composition of 
Latin poetry. The trite remark, that a poet is borii^ 
and not formed by discipline, has been urged against 
it. It has also been alleged, that the time bestowed 
on it would be more advantageously spent in ttte 
study of things, and in acquiring a right method of 
expressing our sentiments in humble prose. It is 
absurd enough, say the objectors, to exact a certain 
portion of English verse from the scholar; but to 
perplex him witli Latin verse, at a time when he 
might be learning a thousand useful things; what is 
it but extreme imprudence, countenanced indeed by - 
general practice, but nevertheless both culpable and 
truly ridiculous? 

They allow, however, that the custom is general, 
• and of long duration. Surely then that degree of 
•respect is due to the general opinion of mankind, 
and to the wisdom of our predecessors, which leads 
us to presume, that there must have been some be- 
nefit perceived by experience from an institution 
thus ancient and universal. And it is natural to 
consider, whether a few arguments may not be found 
" in favour of a mode silently and uniformly pursued, 
amid the loud clamour every where raised against 
it. 

The defenders of practices unjustly censured, often 
do an injury to their cause, by admitting none of the 
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objections to be reasonable. We will then allow, that 
to learn to make Latin verse is to lose time» wheii 
the scholar is destined to spend his life in commercial 
or in mechanical employments. But at the same 
time, we must insist on its utility to the man of in- 
dependent fortune, ta the divine, the lawyer, th>e 
physician, and perhs^s to the accomplished military 
commander. 

To all these, an acquaintance with the classics 
will add an elegance, such as tends to complete their 
characters as gentlemen as well as scholars. It is 
the finishing polish of education, and operates 0]i 
the mind, like dancing on the person, by superad^- 
xing a graceful habit. But there is no method so 
well calculated to infuse an intimate knowledge of^ 
an author, as to imitate and endeavour to rival hU 
ercellences. To write Virgilian verse with trup 
elegance, it is necessary to commit to memory evciy 
phrase; to catch the very spirit of Virgil; to mark 
the varied pauses of his verses, the length of his 
periods, the peculiar grace of his expressions; and 
to give the whole composition a majestic dignity. 
AH these requisites to poetical composition in Latin, 
can only be acquired by a frequent and attentive 
perusal of the noble Mantuan. 

The first-fruits of ge»ius produced by the finest 
writers that adorn our annals, were compositions in 
Latin verse. ' Milton, at a boyish age, wrote it with 
great elegance. Cowley excelled in it- early. Ad- 
dison Was much celebrated for his juvenile essays in 
it. Prior began with writing Latin epigrams. All 
tlie great men whp have been educated at public 
schools, where it h invariably an exercise^were. 
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daring several years, obliged to compose^ it as j? 
daily task; and though many of them "^ere ittever* 
distinguished in poetry, yet they derived consider- 
able advantages from the attempt, as will probably 
appear from the following reflections. 

Difficulty is naturally painful; but to overcome it 
causes a very sensible pleasure, and facilitates future 
conquests, by adding courage. To write Latin verse, 
is certainly an arduous task to a young boy; btft the 
authority of his master, and a spirit of eYnuladdh, 
lirge him to attempt with alacrity what his owii indo- 
lence would have led him to neglect. Long practicer 
gives facility. He finds he has overcome what he 
once thought insurmountable. When any new" un- 
dertaking ofFers itself in future with a difficult and 
forbidding aspect, he is not affrighted ; for he re- 
collects, that he has already performed that which 
appeared to him impracticable. The exertion ne'- 
cessary to accomplish what is not easy, has a natural 
tendency to give the mind fresh vigour. 

A subject taken from a classic, a moral sentiment, 
or an ingenious remark, is given to a boy as a sub- 
ject of meditation to employ his leisure during the 
intervals of schooL He is taught that there must 
be an unity in his design ; that he must invent a 
thought, on which he is Co display, if he can, good 
sense, and Augustan wit, expressed in the most ele- 
gant versification. This tends to give a knowledge 
of things, atthe same time that it renders it neces- 
sary to call to his assistance jU his classical phrase- 
ology. He must revolve many ideas in his mind 
before this thought occurs. In this process he ex- 
ercises the powers of judgment, of discrimination, of 
Vol. III. V G 
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taste. He recollects all his reading, he reviews all 
he^has seen and heard, he searches his books oat 
similar topics, and at once improves what he has 
obtained, and makes new acquisitions. . . 

He who has been conversant in great schools will, 
have .seen copies of verses KTitten as the exercises >of 
an evening, in which were displayed wit, humour,, 
fine language, ingenious turns, harmonious verse,, 
and yery shrewd observatioiis on men and things. 
Such were the Lusus Westmonasterienses ; such 
were many, in the Musae Etonenses; and such are 
thousands that have never yet been oflfered to the 
public view. It is a known trutli, that many of the 
boys Vho .were engaged in these useful sports of a 
fertile -,geniu^ afterwards became distinguished 
members of the literary or the political republic ; and 
they Qwed much of that good reception which they, 
met with in the world, to the fame and merit of 
classical scholarship, acquired at their school. 

Every liberal scholar desires to extend his views,, 
and to be enabled to derive literary pleasure from 
all that is capable of aflFording it. If he has formed 
no tasjte for modem Latin poetry, he will be a 
stranger to many most pleasing productions. But 
he cannot have a just relish for them, unless he has 
a knowledge of prosody, and of their various metres^ 
and of these he can seldom have a perfect know- 
ledge, such a knowledge as will enable him to judge 
of their finer graces, without having composed Latin 
poetry as an exercise. ^ 

Jt is certain, that none of the modem Latinists 
have equalled Virgil and Horace, and that the 
.classical student cau no where find entertainment so 
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unnuied as in their original writings. But tlie 
daintiest fare that an Apicius ever invented, ceased' 
to please when constantly repeated. Nor can he 
he said to have an undistinguished taste, or a eoarse 
appetite, whe seeks variety m the warblings of 
the VirgiUan Vida, and the sweet strains of our 
own Vincent Bourne. There is often a happy union 
of the beauties that distinguish Ovid, TibuUus, and 
Marshal, in the Carmina Quadragesimalia. Rapin, 
Vamer, Buchanan, and Browne, seem to have writ- 
ten Latin verse with an ease, which would almost' 
lead to a supposition that Latin was their vernacular 
language. In misceUaneous publications of our own 
and other nations, the man of taste wiU find a mul 
titude of poematia, which he may read with idea 

cfWs'S'^k'*""*^^"^^'" *^''°""P^'"« *« purity 

Merely as the means of enjoying a sweet and in- 

nocent pleasure b greater perfection, of fiUing up a 

leisure hour with an elegant amusement, the com. 

po«uon of Latin verse may be justly recommended 
to the affluent and the generous youth, who enjoys, 

andknowshowto value, aliberaleducation. Others 
.t must be owned, will be mu^h better employed in 
leammg their pence-table. 

NO. CXl.i. ON THE INSENSIBILITY OF THE MEN TO 
THE CHARMS OF A FiMALE. MIND CULTITATED 
WITH POLITE AND SOLID LITERATURE. in a 
LETTER. ■^ 



SIR, 



I AM the only daughter of a clergyman, who 
on the death of my mother, which happened ^en 
\j 2 
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I was abofut three years old, concentered his afiec? 
tions on me, and thought he could not display his 
love more effectually than in giving me a good edu» 
C3.tion. His house was situated in a solitary village, 
and he had but little parochial duty, so that there 
was scarcely any thing to divert his attention from 
this object. He had ever been devoted to letters, 
and considered learning, next to virtue, as the no- 
blest distinction of human nature. 

. As soon as I could read, I was initiated in 
Lilly's Grammar, and, before I was eight years oldj 
could repeat every rule in it with the greatest ac- 
curacy, I was taught indeed all kinds of needle- 
work; but two hours in every day were invariably- 
set apart for ray improvement in Latin. I soon 
p^ected myself in the elementary parts, and had 
read Phaedrus and Cornelius Nepos with a strict 
attention to the grammatical construction of every 
wprd and phrase which tiiey contained. From these 
I. was advanced to Virgil and Horace. Under the 
direction pf so good a. classic as my father, I soon 
acquired a. taste for their beauties, and not only 
read them through with great delight, but corn- 
netted their more beautiful passages to memory. 

My fatlier yras so well pleased with my pro- 
ficiency, and with the task of instructing the object 
of his tenderest love> that he resolved to c^rry my 
improvements higher, and to open to my view the 
spacious fields of Grecian literature. The Greek 
Grammar I mastered with great ease, and I found 
a sweetness in the language which amply repaid me 
for the little difficulties I sometimes encounteted. 
From the Greek Testament I proceeded to the 
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.CyrepisdiaL of Xenophon, die Orations of Demoi- 
'dienes, the Dialogues of Plato, and the Iliad and 
•Odjssey of Homer. That I received great im- 
'jprfnement from this course, cannot be denied ; but 
tthe ;pleasinie of it alone was to me a sufficient re- 
ward. I was enabled to drink at the fountain-head, 
•while others were obliged to content themselves with 
the distant and polluted stream. I found-that no trans- 
Jations whatever, however accurately they might ex- 
hibit the sense of originals, could express the beauties 
.of the language. I was possessed of a power of in- 
specting those volumes, in admiration of which the 
world has long agreed, but from which my sex has 
•been for' the most part unreasonably excluded. It 
was a noble privilege, and I value myself upon it ; 
but I hope and believe I did not despise those whd 
liad not partaken of it solely for want of oppor- 
tunities. 

The French and Italian languages became easy 
after my acquaintance with the Latin, and my 
father was of ppinion that they are indispensably 
oiecessary to the modern scholar. In French I read 
iloUin, Boileau, Fontenelle, Volture, Bouhours, 
Bruyere, Rousseau, Voltaire, and Marmontel; in 
Italian, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, Guicciardtn, and 
the Corteg'.ano of Castiglione. All these gave me 
a degree of pleasure, which I am sure none would 
be without who are capable of obtaining it. 

After having laid a foundation in the languages, 

which I believe is seldom done with success but at 

an early age, xpy father allow^ed me to feast without 

controul on the productions of my own country. 

.Tiie leaoning 1 had acquired enabled me to read 
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. them critkaily, and to understand all their allusions. 
,The best writers abound so much in quotation?, that 
J cannot help thinking that they who. are unac- 
quainted with the ancient languages, must often be 
mortified at their inability to unlock the concealed 
treasure, 

, All the classical poets, from Shakespeare to Pope, 
.were my study and delight. History, which my 
. father always recommended as peculiarly suited to 
, adorn the female mind, was a favourite pursuit, I 
. digested Hume and Robettson, and took a pleasure 
in every biographical anecdote I could collect. After 
. reading a life, or the history of any particular event, 
rl was always desired by my father to give iny senti- 
ments upon it in writing; an exercise which I found 
to be attended with great advantage. 
. I never .penetrated deeply into. the sciences, yet I 
could not rest satisfied without a superficial know- 
ledge of astronomy, of the sc^ar system, of experi- 
mental philosophy, and of geography, mathemati- 
cal, physical, and political. This little was necessary 
.for rational conversation, and I had neither time nor 
taste for scientific refinements. Poetry was my de- 
light, and I sometimes wrote it, as the partiality 
of my poor father led him to assert, in a pleasing 
manner. 

I do not make it a merit of my own, because it 
was entirely owing to my father's direction, that 
with all my attention to books I did not neglect the 
ornamental accomplishments. My father excelled 
in music, and he taught me to play on the harp- 
sichord. He engaged a good master to instruct 
me in dancing* and he always cautioned me against 
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that neglect of dress and of accurate creanliness-, 
•which, he said, had sometimes involved literary 
ladies in deserved disgrace. He likewise inculcated 
t]ie necessity of avoiding a pedantic manner of 'con- 
versation, and strictly charged me never to be over- 
bearing, or to shew in the company of others the 
least appearance of conscious superiority. I believe 
I may venture to say, that I complied with his di* 
rections, and that I talked with perfect ease among 
the superficial, and neither expressed * nor felt ' con^ 
tempt, except whei^ vanity and afiectatioh were 
<ombined with ignorance. 

• Yety notwithstanding my improvements, and my 
earnest endeavours to prevent them from becoming 
invidious, I find myself received 'in- the- world with 
less cordiality than I had reason to expect. My 
own sex stand too much in awe of iiae to bear me 
any aflPection, When I come into their companyi 
an universal silence would prevail, if it were not ill* 
terrupted by myself. Though I cannot say that^l 
am treated rudely, yet I can easily perceive that 
the. civilities I receive are constrained ; and I have 
every reason to believe, that no small pains are taken 
to traduce my character, and to ridicule my taste in 
dress, and all the circumstances of external beh^* 
.viour. It is kindly hinted, that a* little awkwardness 
, and impropriety may be excused in a learned ladyi 
and that dress and decorum are beneath the notice 
of a poetess. 

' I have no reason to think that my person is partf^ 
cularly disagreeable; yet I know not how it is,, I am 
avoided by g«itlemen, who are ambitious- of the 
frompaay of other ladies. They have dropt» in the 
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hearing of some of my friends, that tlioiigh they 
think me extremely clever, yet they cannot recon- 
piie the ideas of female attractions and the know- 
Jeflge of the Greek. They do not mean to detract 
from my praise; but they must own, that I am not 
the woman after their hearts. They entertain a 
nation, that a ^ady of improved understanding vf\\\ 
I^qt.&ubmit to the less dignified cares of managing a 
hoiisebold. She knows how to make verses, says 
;i(Oz^e witty beau, but ;give me the woman who can 
mat^^ a pudding. 

I must confess, I ever thought it the most valu- 
able recommendation of a wife to be capable of be- 
coming a conversable companion to her husband i 
nor did I ever conceive that the qualifications of a 
cook- maid, a laundre;is, jor a l^ouse-keeper, were the 
m^st desirable accomplishmems in a partner for 
}^e« A woman of improved understanding and 
reM sense is more likely to submit rto her ^condition, 
yt^fji^m it mskj be, than the. uneducated or the 
J)|ilf-k»^^ae^ ; and sjiic|i gn one will always be willing, 
iQ^pei^intend 4iBC<)QO«py when k becomes her dutys 
gf^ jte j^afce an aotiv:^ p^rt in household manage^ 
IDQiHs wh^ii-fb^ hsHPpin^ss of him she loves,. »n4 of 
herself, <i^pe)id$ upon her pefsonal interference. 

The education of children in the earlier periods, 
particufeflyof daughters, naturally belongs to the 
piQtber, iHer inclination to improve tbeniy seconded 
by her ability to take the, proper methods, must 
be a|te{i^ed W^^ the ^ost valuable effects. The 
fKorkl is^c^uaii^t^d with the happy ^KMisequences .<^f 
* Cor«idi^'s parental cjupc. JjJut it -seems probable, 
^t ]jtt]^ np;uHsh9ient of mind can be jim^i^ ifom 
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aiBOthcr, ^09e iiSeas hardly ever wandered beyond 
tJxe limits either (if a kitchen or a dressing-room. 
KeiAer is there suS5cierit reason to conclude, tha:t 
"sttt whose intellectual acquisitions enable her to en^ 
•tcrtain liW husband, and to form tl;ie minds of her 
children, must be incapable or -unwilling to superin- 
tend the table, and give a personal attention to do- 
*iestic oeconomy. 

Tliat learning belongs not to the female cha- 
racter, and that the female mind is not capable of a 
"degree of improvement equal to that of the other 
•sex, are narrow and unphilosophical prejudices. The 
present times exhibit most honourable instances of 
female learning and genius. The superior advan- 
tages of boys' education are, perhaps, the sole rea- 
son of their subsequent superiority. Learning is 
equally attainable, and, I think, equally valuable, 
for the satisfaction arising from it, to a woman as a 
man. For my own part, I would not lose the little 
I possessi to avoid all those disagreeable conse- 
<luences of which I have just now complained. 
>'- ' * ■ III 1 1—^ 

NO. CXLIII. ON PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 

THE love of progeny seems to operate as 
strongly in the brute creation as in the human spe- 
t»es, during the helpless age of immaturity%^ The 
guidance of instinct, indeed, as it is more decisively 
determinate, seems to bring up an offspri»g with lesS 
deviation from the purposes of nature than the su- 
perior faculty o£ reason. The greater acuteness o^ 
Reason leads to hesitation, and involves in errot, 
while k 1% distracted by the variety of cfcj^ti it 
G5 
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assembles for its choice. The bird never injures its 
young by repletion. The young, indeed, of few 
animals, when left to the care of the parent, with- 
out the interference of man, is found to perish. But 
Jt is well known how large a proportion of childies 
die in the metropolis under the age of two years. 
The cause is in general the neglect of nature for th« 
aids of art, proceeding from a degree of fondness 
which stimulates the parent to take all the care upon 
herself, and to leave little to the invisible process of 
natural energies. 

If the child survive by the vigour of its constitO/- 
-tion to a puerile age, even then the fondness of the 
parent, amiable in its origin, but injurious to the ob- 
ject it most wishes to benefit, is found to destroy the 
very purposes of living, by endeavouring to render 
life pleasurable to excess, and without vicissitude* 
If his absence can be so far born as to permit him to 
enter at a school, an earnest desire is expressed that 
he may be indulged in all those luxuries of the table 
which pollute the pure stream of the infant blood, 
and by overloading the organs of intellect, preclude 
the possibility of solid improvement. He, whose at- 
tention should be engrossed by his book, and who 
should learn to look on every pleasure of the senses 
as a subordinate pleasure, is taught, by the over- 
weening attachment of a parent, to have little other 
care than to pamper the grossest among the' animal 
appetites. 

Regularity of diet, and modest decency in all the 
circumstances of scholastic life, are often represented 
as the result of a too penurious ceconomy; and the 
jroung pupil no sooner returns, in the days of vaca« 
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tion, to his paternal roof, than he is cranuned with 
delicacies, to compensate the penance he has under*' 
gone at the place of his education. 
. We can derive but little improvement from the 
teacher we contemn. Yet how can the boy avoid 
contempt for the master, whom he is taught to 
consider as totally regardless of any thing but his 
^wn sordid interest, and capable of depriving the 
child committed to his care of his proper sustenance? 
But they who are sensible in other respects, are ren« 
dered, by their fondness, weak enough to believe 
any calumny which a fi-oward child utters for the 
sake of changing his place of education, or of re- 
maining at home. 

The prc^nsity to indulgence is so strong, that at 
the maturest age, and with the most improved reason, 
it is difficult to restrain it within the limits of mo- 
deration. To encourage, instead of checking, this 
natural tendency, is, in effect, to nurse those vices 
of the future youth, and to cause those excesses of 
early manhood, which, in the end, hasten the grey 
hairs of the inconsiderate parent with sorrow to the 
grave. Few would be profligate in the extreme, if 
they were not untaught all the virtue they learn 
under their tutors, by the example and inadvertence 
of their own family. When immorality is obliquely 
recommended by a £ither^s practice, the infection is 
irresistible. A tutor's admonitions are soon sup« 
posed to proceed merely from official care, when 
they contradict the conduct of hun whom a child 
naturally loves above all others. 

The general custom of allowing a very large 
weekly stipcndi and of giving pecuniary presents to 
G6 
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the schoolboy* often frustrates the intenticnu of 
education. It is not likely that he should give his 
thoughts to literary improrement, who is obliged to 
study how he shall spend the bounty of his aunts 
and cousins; and whose pocket always enables him 
to find recreation without seeking it in books. It 
would be happy if things could be contrived, that 
for want of employment, he should be driven to 
those volumes where employment of the pkasantest 
kind may be always found attended with die most 
valuable advantages. A profusion of money at a 
childish age is not uncon^monly the cause of sub« 
sequent extravagance, and tends to introduce one of 
the most pernicious and least curable vices, a pro«> 
pensity to gaming. But reasoning can avail little 
against the partiality of some fond relation, who 
cannot suffer present pleasure to be neglected by her 
i^vourite, for the sake of an advantage which is dis* 
tant and uncertain. 

It is usually supposed that maternal a&ction is 
stronger than paternal. There is no doubt but that 
it often interposes in adjusting the plan of education* 
Its kind solicitude is too amiable to be cen»ired 
vith asperity. Yet we must assert, that it is not 
possible that a mother, though sensible a^d aceom* 
pUshed, should he so well qualified to direct the 
care of a boy's education in all its parts, as a £tther. 
of equal abilities. AH the importaut depfiirtneittft 
lA civil life are filled by men. The pulpit, the bar« 
the senate-hou$e, are appropriated to men. Men* 
from, the facility with which they travel, and their. 
8]Eiperior hardiness, see more ef the world than 
^{>iQ&ikf vbo, with the sswe oppormoitiefit might 
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indeed makt tbe tame obaerntia9iS4 b«e «h«» ki the 
present «ute of tlkings» csuoMt jnilge xMf idiose qiu& 
ficationsy attakments, maniiers, and diaracters» 
which xecommend to notice in all the professions of 
Itfe, and tend to tnsore success* Hence tt is-tliat 
they are obsenred to set the highest value on onia« 
mental acG<»nplish]nent69 of the grace of which ^htkt 
fine taste is pecnliarly sensible; and to tnder-rtte 
the more «olid attsnnments, willi the nt^ity and 
beauty <^ which their <itusrtion often keeps tSiem nn« 
acquainted* Many a fond and sensible tnether has 
controi^erted the necessity of learning Latin, as n 
dfiod language, in which there can be no use, wfiile 
die Uving languages of France and Italy are mone 
easily attainal^e, and infinitely more fashfonabSe. 
Such a judgment is not to be wondered at ; nor does 
it proceed from natural weakness, but from an un* 
avoidable unacquaintance with the c'harms of theclas* 
iics, and the utility of Latin in the practice of every 
liberal art, in the conversation of the enlightened^ 
and in the study of the most admired modern books, 
which abound in Latin quotations, in allusions to 
the classics, and in words '.which capnot be fully 
understood without understanding the language 
fram which they are derived. 

Add to this, that the ^extreme tenderness of ma* 
temal atfectton will not permit that strict discipline 
to be «sercised on a beloved son, which, though it 
has nothing in it of harsh severity, resembles not 
the«oft and indulgent treatment of the ipother or 
nurse. Scarcely any thing of value is .brought to 
perfection without some care analogous to this scho^ 
lastic discipline. The tree will not produce its 
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firuitsan sofficient abundaace,^ or.widb a proper fla- 
^trour^ unless it is chastised in its luxuriances by the 
hand of art. It is requrstte that the stubborn soil 
should be broken by cultivation. The most ser- 
viceable animals are either useless or hurtful, tilt 
reduced to. obedience by cdercion. Man^ above ally- 
possessed as he is of stronger powers and acuter per* 
ceptionsy of ill qualities, no less than good, in a su« 
perior degxeef requires all the aids of art to^ correct 
bis enormities, and teach him to act a rational • and 
consistent part in the theatre of the world. Although 
the infliction of salutary discipline may give pain 
even to those who know it to be salutary, yet they, 
must not, for the s^ke of sparing their own feelings* 
act in contradiction to their judgment, and do an 
irreparable injury to those whom they roost tenderly 
love. Excassiye lenity and indulgence are ultimate* 
ly excessive rigour. 

- .With the excellent effects of Spartan discipline 
i^ery one is acquainted. Of the lamentable con- 
sequences of modem relaxation, daily experience fur* 
fishes examples. The puerile age is patient and 
tractable. Reformation must begin there. Tem- 
perance, diligence, modesty, and humility, cannot 
be too early inculcated. These will lead through 
the temple of virtue to the temple of honour and 
happiness. In this progress, strict discipline will 
sometimes be necessary; but let not the pretence of 
proper correction give an opportunity for the gratis 
fication of vindictive cruelty. Inhmnaaityi even in 
^ £usby , admits not of palUation. ^ 
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no*. CXLIV. OM.THE POIMS ATTRIBUTES T9> 
ROWLEY- 
THERE are many truths which we Hrmly be- 
lieve, though we are unable to refute every argu- 
ment which the extreme subtilty.of refined learning 
may advance to invalidate them. When I read the 
researches oftho$e learned antiquaries who have en- 
deavoured to prove, that the poems attributed to 
-Rowley were really written by him, I observe many 
ingenious remarks in confirmation of their opinion» 
which it would be tedious, if not difficult, to coD- 
itrovert. But I no sooner turn to the poems, than 
the labour of the antiquaries appears only a waste 
of time and ingenuity, and I am involuntarily forced 
to join in. placing that laurel, which he seems so 
well to have deserved, on the brow of Chatterton» ' 
6;, The poems bear so many marks of superior 
^^gp&nsy that they have deservedly excited the general 
a£^tion of polite scholars, and are considered as 
the lioost remarkable productions in modem poetry* 
^ebave many instances of poetical eminence at aa 

.'^0^lj age; but neither Cowley, Milton, nor Pope> 

.ever produced any thing while they were boy% 

which can justly be compared to the poems of Chat* 

terton. The learned antiquaries do not indeed dis-, 

. pute their excellence. They extol it in the highest 
terms of applause. They raise their favourite Row- 
ley to a rivalry with Homer; but they make the 
very merit of the works an argument against the 
reaL author. Is it possible, say they, that a bdy 
could. prodiKe. compositions so beautiful and ser 
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masterly? That a common boy should produce them 
is «iot ^ss^ble ; btft tliat tkey ^Hoold be produced^ by 
a boy of an extraordmajry getiius, such a genius as 
was that of Homer and Shakespeare; such a genius 
•AS appears not aboTe^sncein many centuries; though 
•m pwdigy, is such an tme as by no means 'exceeds 
^fte bomids of rational credibiKty. 

That ChatteitoA -was such a *gemos, Ins manners 
«ad his ]i£e in some •degree evince. He had all the 
tremoiious senctbtlity of geasus, all fts eccentricities, 
dm its pride, and aU its spuit* Even his death, un- 
^artunate and wicked a% it was, displayed a haughtt- 
Jkess o£ souU i^ich urged him to spom a world, 
jwbsre even his exaked genius could not vindicate 
iuoa from coi^empt, indigencci, and conttatnely. 

Agamsc the opinion of kds soperioricy of genius, 
the miscellames which he pubBshed in a periodical 
pamphlet are triumphantly produced. But what 
proof is there that all which are attributed to him are 
j-eally his own? They are collected after hit death; 
collected, I suppose, by conjecture, and published in 
a separatie volume, wilii all the typographical errata 
of the hasty pamphlets frem which they are reprint- 
ed. Bat in m^ny of the pieces which were confess- 
edly written by him, there are marks of genius not 
ixideed equal to those of the asumerfeit Rowley, but 
AUQh as pnove, that the boy who wrdte fthem amid 
write better. In composing the anciient poems ait 
his attention had been exerted. It was the firsthand 
#eems tohaT« been the greatest, object of his life, W 
raise himself to future eminence by the in^rumentst- 
iity (rf a fictitious poet of a former ^e. Nights, if 
«Pt daysi were d|:voied to d^ irork;..iba^.«« hai« it 
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on recordf that he used t;o sit aw)ake in hit dystrnher 
during the sUence of midnight. But the little <;oni- 
positions v;rhi<:h he wrote for the magazines, ^ere 
either written in a icareless mood, when he relaxed 
his mind from his grand WQrk« or in a moment of 
distress^ when an ex^temporary essay, or copy of 
Yerses, was necessary to procure him a half-penny 
roll and a draught of small heer. When he found 
that the editors were moi^e desirous of quantity than 
quality^ and, amidst the numerous Volunteers in . 
their service> ^seeioed b^idkward to engage with one 
.who wanted a stipend, he foresaw that even die little 
which nature wanted would not be supplied-^He 
saw, and resigned his indignant ^irit. 

Unfortunate boy! short and evil were thy dayi, 
but thy f^me «haU be isunortai. Hadst thou been 
known to the munificent patrons rfgeniu s ^r 

UnfortunA^ boy! poorly wast thou jrccommo. 
dated during tthy diort sojeuming amoogus;-^rudft- 
ly wast thou treated^ — so^ly did thy feeing soul 
suffer from the jscorn of tbe.AUtwarthy ; and tbei« 
are, s^ last^ those who witb^to rob thee of tliy enlf 
meed, thy posthumou^s gloiiy. £e^ene too as^e the 
censurers of thy morjds. jn tlte gloomy momentis of 
despondency, I fear thou hast uttered fWU>iou€ and 
blasphemous thoughts, which rnone xan defend, and 
which neither thy 3^ut4i, nor diy fiery spirit, nor 
thy situation, can excuse. But let thy more rigid 
^censors reflect, that thou wast literally jand strictly 
but a boy. Let many of liy bitterest enemies re- 
flect what were their own religious principles, and 
whether they had anj, at tbe s^e of fourteen* fifteem, 
and sixteen. Sprely it is a jsevcr^ *nd a& unjust sur- 
mise, that thcHi wouldst piiob^blj hare e^ded thjf 
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life as a victim of the laws, if thouhadst not'finisbed 
it as thou didst;- since the very act by which thou- 
durst pot an end to thy painful existence, proves^ 
tliat thou thoughtest it better to die, than to support 
life by theft on violence, • 

The speculative errors of a boy who wrote from 
the sudden suggestions of passion or despondency, 
who is not convicted of any immoral or dishonest 
act in consequence of his speculations, ought to be 
consigned to oblivion r But there seems to be a 
general and inveterate dislike to the boy, exclusively 
•of the poet; a dislike which many will be ready to 
impute, and, indeed, not without the appearance of 
reason, to that insolence and envy of the little great> 
.which cannot bear to acknowledge so transcendent 
and commanding a superiority in the humble child 
of want and obscurity. 

Malice, if there was any, may surely now be at 
rest; for " Cold he lies in the grave below." But 
where were ye, O ye friends to genius, when, stung 
with disappointment, distressed for food and raiment, 
with every frightful form of human misery painted 
on his fine imagination, poor Chatterton sunk in 
despair? Alas! ye knew him not then, and now it 
is too late,""^ 

For now he is dead 5 

Gone to his death^bed, 

All under the .willow tree. 

So sang the hapless youth, in as tender an elegy; as 
ever flowed from a feeling heart. 
^ In return for the pleasure I have received from 
thy poems, I pay thee, poor boy, the trifling tribute 
q£ my praise. Thyself thou hast emblazoned; tHine 
iwn monument thou bast erected. But they 'vrRom 
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thou hast delighted, feel a pleasure in vindicating 
thine honours from the rude attacks of detraction* 
Thy sentiments, thy verse, thy rhythm, all are mo«- 
dem, all are thine* By the help of glossaries and 
dictionaries, and the perusal of many old English 
writers, thou hast been able to translate the language 
of the present-f ime into that of former centuries* 
Thou ha^Jjj0tixn artificial ruin. The stones are 
mossy an^PSd, the whole fabric appears reallyantique 
to the distant and the careless spectator ; even the 
connoisseur, who pores with spectacles on the sfngle 
stones, and inspects the mossy ' concretions v with an 
antiquarian eye, boldly authenticates its. antiquity f 
.but they who examine without prejudice, and by tlie 
-criterion of common sense, clearly discover ihe ce- 
. cment and the workmanship of a modem mason* 
But though I cannot entertain a doubt but that 
the poems were written by Chatterton, yet I. mean 
not to dictate to others, nor will 1 engage in cok>- 
troversy. I have. expressed my feelings as those .of 
a reader, who, though he respects the study of an- 
tiquities, dislikes the blind prejudices of the mere 
antiquary. I leave the weapons of controversy to 
.be wielded by those powerful champions in the cause 
of Chatterton, a Tyrwhitt, and a Warton. I give a 
single vote for Chatterton; but I can make no iui* 
terest in his favour. 

NO. CXLV* ON THE MORAL TENDEHCV OF THE 
WRITINGS OF STERNS* 

IT is the privilege of genius, like the sun, to 
gUd every object on which it emiu its lustre, if 
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f he mSttence of its light and he«it be directed on de- 
foimity itself, -something of an agreeable tinge is 
-commuaicated ; and that which naturally excites 
Sierror and aversiony begins at last to please. Genius^ 
Jike the fabulous power of a Midas, seems to concert 
all it touches into gold, and, with the wonderful 
|>roperty of the philosophers stone, to transmute the 
liasest to the purest metal. Hence it has happened, 
ddiat doctrines which coaxtmon sen^ and common 
prudence hare repudiated, are no socaier recom- 
anended hj writers of jgenius, than they are received 
^thotut ^bate, <imd admired as the ultimate dis- 
fCCsrcnrieiB 'of impmvied i^ilosophy. Let the same 
aopini^iis "be advanced by a dnU writer,, and even 
tile Tain and the vicious, whom :dxey tend to encou- 
rage, «dll uefiitje and disavow them^irom ^mncipks 
j^pride and df shame. 

TbatSteri»e.posffSied a£ne:|ssrtrclei7reealigenrut» 
4f oDur iTeajKO mene disposed to deny tit» our tsensations 
an ^aerasiog him ^H iuBy evince, it is, Ithis*k, an 
jiifalliiUe proofoffveBigemus, wiasn a writer possesses 
the po9vi9r cff taking t^e ii^rves, or xaf ai&ctin^ i^ 
tatnd'in^^ mo$t Iwelj manner in a few word$, and 
^riththe tmoct pexiiot ^impMeity of language, ^uch 
a f»ower <tonspicuou«ly marks both a Shakespeare 
«ad a Sterne; thougli Sterne is far below Shake- 
speare in the scale of genius. 

I am ready to aiiowio i9teme another and a most 
exalted mctat, besides and above the praise of genius. 
There^ never was a heathen philosopher, of any age 
or nation, who has recommended in so affecting a 
s&Bjmery die benignant doctrines of a general philan« 
Atcxgbf. He bats corrected tJie. aqnmcpf of ibs 
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faesru smbotlivd dts asperities of ratursd temfisr^ 
and taugiit the milk of iiutnan kindness, to flow alii 
cheerilf (it is his own expression) in goottle attd Uflu* 
interrupted channels. 

To ha^ effected so amiable a purpose is a- great 
pra«» a disttngnished honoiur. I lament tha« the^ 
praise is lessened and the hoaonr sallied hj maayr 
fabltf and'many fottiesy which midBr the writings* 
of. Steme jiutly- abd greadf ti^rehensif>|e. 

If we consider diem as composilioas^. and ane^ 
guided in our judgment by the dictates of sound 
criticism^ and ■ by those standards of eKeelloivce^ . die 
rectitude of which has been decidtd^iy the testimony 
of the politest ages» it will ti&necesBsry to p^onouncer 
on them a severe sentetsce. Th^ gtewt critic of anx^ 
tiquity required, asthe necessary cotistitnebts. of al 
Intimate. compoBitfon, a isf^ginnkig^ a; middle^ and* 
ah end. I believe it will bedsffioidt'to find dieor inr^ 
the chaotic confasion of Tristnun Shandy; Btrt»« 
disregarding the tribunal of Aristotler to which the: 
modem pretenders to gemus'doLitB«LcattideKc diMtift' 
selves as amenable* it will still: bie.tnM^ ev«n by the 
decisions of reason and common senses that- Mf^ 
writings abound with fuilts. < 

Obscurity has always been deMfeied oitB of:' the 
greatest errors of which a writer caix be gn^ty; smAi 
there have been few nsaders^ except tfadse wte 
thought that the acknowledgment vfoM derogate 
from their reputation for wisdom;^ wfoo Have nfoc 
complained that Tristram Shandy is in many places 
disghstfuUy obscure^ 

The admirers -of Steme-'extol his wic Bat I be- 
lieve-it^wiU ber found that his ^ is of the lowest 
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kind) and the easiest of invention; for is it not for 
the most part allusive obscenity? a species of wit to 
be found in its fullest perfection in the vulgarest and 
vilest haunts of vice? It is, indeed, easy to attract 
the notice and the admiration of the youthful and 
the wanton, by exhibiting loose images under a- 
transparent veil. It is true, indeed, there is usually ^ 
a veil, and the decent are therefore tempted to read; 
but the veil, like the affected modesty, of a courte- • 
zan, serves only as an artifice to facilitate corrup* 
tioii. 

The praiseof humour has been lavished on him 
with peculiar bounty. If quaintness is humour, the • 
praise is all his own, and let Cervantes and Fielding 
bow their heads to Sterne. They who admire Uncle 
Toby, Doctor Slop, and C!orporal Trim, as natural * 
characters, or as exhibiting true humour in their . 
manners and conversations, are little acquainted 
with nature, and . h^ve no just taste for genuine. hu« 
mour. It is evident enough that the author meant 
to.be humorous and witty, and many of his readers, 
in the abundance of their good*nature, have taken 
the will for the deed. 

But till obscurity, till obscenity, till quaintness,' 
till impudence, tilL oddity, and mere wantonness,' 
vnldness and extravagance, are perfections in writ- 
ing, Tristram Shandy cannot justly claim the rank 
to which it has been raised by folly and fashion, by 
caprice, libertinism, and ignorance. I know that 
this censure will be considered as blasphemy by the 
idolaters of Sterne; but I hope it will not sour that • 
milk of human kindness which they may have im- 
bibed from his writings; and to an ezcessire degree "• 
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of which many soft and effeminate persons affectedly 
pretend. Let theix phiknthrophy repress awhile 
their resentment, and I will venture to predict, that 
time will insensibly strip the writer of those honours 
which never belonged to hinu 

Bttt will you allow his ^rmonsno merit? I allow 
some of them the merit of the pathetic ; but the la- 
borious attemi^s to be witty and humorous have 
spoiled the greater part of them. The appearance * 
of sincerity is one of the best beauties of a sermon. 
But Sterne seems as if he were laughing at his au« 
dience, as if he had ascended the pulpit in a frolic, 
and preached in mockery. Had he hovrever writ- 
ten nothing butxhis sermons, he certainly would not 
have been censured as the -destroyer of the morals 
and the happiness of private life.* 

T-here are, indeed, exquisite touches of the pathe- 
tic interspeKed throughout all his works. His pa- 
thetic stories aje greatly admired. The pathetic 
was tl^e chief excellence of his writings; his ad- 
mirers will be displeased if one were to add that it 
is the only one "which admits of tmalloyed applause. 
It is certainly this which chiefly adorns the Senti- 
« mental Journey; a woHc.which, whatever are its 
merks, has had a pernicious influence on the virtue,- 
and consequently on the happiness, of public and 
private societ)^ 

That softness, that affected and excessive sympa- 
thy at first sight, that sentimental affection, which is 
but lust in dhguhef and which is so strongly inspired 
by the Sentimental Journey and by Tristram Shandy, 
have been the ruin of thousands of our countrymen 
andcoui^trywomen, who fancied, that while they were 
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breakin|ftth»lawsof God and man, they ^^re acta* 
a£ed by tha fine feelings of seniimeiaal affection* How 
xaucfi are divorces multiplied since Sterne appeared! 
Sterne hinaselfy with ail his pretensions, is said to 
have displayed in private life, a bad and a hard 
heart; and I shs^ not hesitate to juronounce him, 
thou^ mnny admire him as the first <^phiiosophers, 
thegfand^proraoter of adukery and every spedes of 
illicit aominwce. 

no. CICri. OK fHE llSrEIGHT AND EFFICACY , WHICH 

. MOtkALIfy !*A^ DERIVE FltOM'THE INFLUENCE 

Ain> BXaMT^lLB O^ THOSE W«0 ARE CALLED TH6 

IT is true, indeed, tfa&t^the wcfAd abounds with 
moral in<titi€t4oA> and that there is scarc(ely any 
gpod things so easily obtamed as good advite; bdt 
it is no less true, that moral instruction and good 
advice are found to possess a very small degree of 
Influence in the bu«y walks of- active life. In the 
church, we heat the scriptures read and sermons 
preached; in the library, we study and admire the 
nwrality <tf the philosophers; but how few, in , the 
actual pursuits of ambition, of interest, of pleasure, 
^d even in the common occupations and intercourse 
of ordinary life, suflFer their conduct to be regulated 
by the precept of a Solomon, oi 2l Socrates, or of 
Him who was greater than either! 

No sentence is triter, than that example is more 
powerful than precept; but when the example is set 
by the rich and the great, its infiuence on the herd 
of mankind becomes irresistible. What can books 
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effect? what avail the gentle admonition* of 'the re- 
tired moralist, against the examples of Ibrdi, dnkes; 
and East India nabobs ? Can the^tiU small voice of 
Conscience be heard by those who live in the noise 
and tumult of pleasurable pursttitsf 6r caa the ihildl 
'doctrines of the humble Je^sus be attended tb» amid 
the agitations of the gaming-table, and t!&e*debauch-^ 
^es of a brothel ? A Vicious nobleman, oi^ ptoflt* 
j^ate man of fashion, contributes- more to cxCirpatfc 
Morality, and diminish" the little portioti of hap!>. 
piness which is allowed to mankind, than all the 
malignant ^writings of the sceptics, from Mandeville 
and BoKngbroke, down to the feeble, yet conceited 
Vriter, who insinuates his corrupt and infidel opinions 
\inder the fair semblance of an elegant history, 
i cannot help observihg, when I think of this last 
and recent attempt, that it resembles that of the 
evil spirit, who, when he beguiled the mother of 
mankind, and ruined all her progeny, us^d the soft 
"words of an affected eloqtieftce. TTie serpent was 
however cursed; but the wily historian is invited 
'to a court, rewarded with places of honour and ad- 
vantage, and eagerly enrolled in the legislative body 
of a mighty atid a christian nation. 

It is certainly true, that when a government bestows 
peculiar honour on men who have written again^ 
the religion of the country, and who have impiously 
fought against the Kingofkings^ it must lose the 
respect and attachment of all good men. The re» 
'ligion of a country is unquestionably worthy of more 
solicitude in its preservation than the political con?* 
stitution, however excellent and admirable. Kings, 
VT'ithall thefar mmioas and prerogatives, lawgivers- 

Vol. III. H 
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and hivf%f are trifle compared to that system of rei- 
ligiony on which depends the temporal and eternal 
welfare of every individual throughout the empire* 
•What avails it», that under a successful administra* 
tton the French are beaien, and the Americans 
scourged for the sin of rebellion, if the same ad^ 
ministration ruins our best, our sweetest hopes; 
those which rdy on the protection of a kind Provi- 
.dence, tad those which cheer us in this vale of 
.misery, by th# bright gleams of a :sun which shall 
lisetosetnomore? 

^ But supposing the narrow*minded ministers of a 
government so involved in gaming, sensuality, and 
temporal concerns, as to view all religion as im- 
posture, and all modes of faith as political contriv- 
ances; yet sprely they act inconsistently with the 
dictates of their own mean and low species of vvis- 
dom, when they extirpate, by their example, that 
religion which they allow to be politically usefuL 
Whsit must the common people think when profli- 
gate men are advanced to the head of a profession? 
They cannot but believe, that those who are reputed 
to be so much wiser than themselves, and who are 
evidently greater, in a wordly sense of the epithet, 
must have chosen th^t system of opinions, and that 
plan of conduct, which are most likely to be just 
and rational, safe and pleasant. « If my lord, or 
>* his grace,** says the mechanic, " of whose wisdom 
* listening senates stand in awe, is a debauchee and 
«« an infidel, I must conclude diat iny paiish jpreacher, 
•* an obscure and homely man, is a hypocrite, re- 
;< ligion a farce, morality a useless restraint on the 
/« liberty of nature. Welcome^ then, universal libeir- 
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M tinisin J aitel let Us haston to the houstf of ^he har* 
*f lot I let us drink theswee^ cup of into^iicauon; let 
<< us.s^orn the creeping manners of vulgar indHstryt 
** and, liJce men of spirit^ seek our fortunes with % 
<* pistol on the highway." 

We will suppose the case of a great oftcer of state, 
but of an sd)andoned character, residing at a great 
bouse in a populous street df the metropolis... His 
conspLcuDus station draws the eyes of all the nfigh* 
bours op every part of his private ^ well as hi$ pub* 
lie conduct. His neighbours, we will pro<;eed to. 
suppose, areiipnest men, bred in what he calls the 
prejudices, but which they really believed: tbe vir*' 
tiies, of their forefathers. They are faithful hus- 
bands^ they are constant ^churchmen. They ar^ tem« 
perate and oeconomicaL They- are iadustrious la 
their occupations, and just in the payment d their 
debts. But the great man produces in them a total: 
metamorphosis. He lives in a state pf fashionable 
separation from his wife, whom he treated cruelly: 
and wickedly. He keeps a mistress. His house is 
a constant scene of inteaaperate festivity. His Sun- 
days are, in a peculiar mariner, devoted to jollity,: 
gaming, and debauchery. . He would as soon think 
of going to heayen as to church; and as to paying 
debts, it is quite unfashionable, and he has genteeler 
methods of expending his money than on the low 
tradesmen who supply Jiim with nothing else but 
necessaries. Who, Aat has, any pretensions to 
fashion, could bear to »eglpqt a horsevface apd the 
gaming-toble, mealy to satisfy thp greasy inhabi- 
tants of Clare-market ? Such is scmietimes the ex. 
ample of the great neighbour. 
H2 
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Now I ask, whether the restraints' of a comiteon 
V education Or cf common prih<^iples, whedier the* 
^Soaxiibs 'of books or the admonitioiks of pie&thets/ 
€an counterbblaAlfe the weight oiPsuch an example/ 
rendered brilliant by riches and g;rtinde^r/ imd stiB' 
farther feconflAerided bf the patronage of k king, 
and the authority of office? Vice and inlserj are 
comnnmicatedfrom him, first to his neighbourhood, 
and then tb the pnUie at large, like 'infectious ^uid 
fatal diseases^m the foul contagion of a putrid 

" But if ar kittg^, a court, a ministry', a parltaihent^ 
were to' Honour and reward those oiKiy, or chiefly; 
whos^'-thar^bters were unimpeached, and to brand 
widi* falfatdy, -br«t least to neglect, the abandoned 
K6ertin!0 aildthe audacious blasphenler, hoWever 
cckterktd* for. eloquence aftd^^abiliti^s, then would 
iti^ hiAf^ bd fixed' Oh; ft basi« c^ ada;hisnt :- then 
wonld^'fedfeoft ^hd^: rtbtlHoh be no more; and the 
*fdlet*?*ftthi5''^WorM would deserve to be honoured 
with a^title- to- which thfeyi have usually but little 
claim, thfet Of :the Represefetaiives of the Beneficent 
and Alrtighty^Lord'*<tf «ill:C¥^ationI [ • ^ .' ^ 

: iimmmit ti ii i i 1 '^M i f ? ii l '(f T i '' i T , ■ , , ^ . 

MISERY OP ^HE ^OWER CLASSES, AND'ON THr 
MEAH% OF PREVENTION. 

''» A CONTEMPLATIVE and benevolent matt 
c5an scarcely look down fo^^L nioment on the lower 
walks of life withdut feeling His compassion power- 
fully exeited. -On whate^w ^side he turns, he be-* 
holds human nature sadly d^graded^: and sinking- 
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jatg^hf jppEostidepIonible wretchedness^ inpropcption 
jSkS it recedes from its natural and its attainable per- 
fection* Ye philosophers, who exert yoixr ingenuitjr 
tD explod[^ as unnecessary, the little virtue and re- 
ligion that ^remain among u% leave ypur closets 
fiwh^le, and sufv^y mankind asj they are found in 
the purlieus of a .great metropolis^' in the haunts of 
old Prury, of St, Giles's^ of Duke's Place, pf Hock- 
ley in the Hole, of the brothel, of the prison-house ;^ 
and then say,, whether your hearts do not smit^ you 
on the recollection, th^t you have exercised those 
talent^ which God Almighty gave you for benig- 
nant, purpo^s, in breaking down the fences of ,|nQ- 
ralityl I^et him who coolly controverts the di?- 
|iiu:tiQ& between moral godd and c^vil, and who, 
instigated by vi^e and vanity, boldly fights against 
idle religion of le^usi'axid the comfortable doctrines 
of grace andje^^mpUoti, repair to the c^Us of the 
convict, toihe condemned hok, and spend tbjs mid* 
night, hour with the naurderer who is doomed to fall 
ya victim ax^ th^ morrow to the justice of his country. 
Ah i little think the conceited sophists, who . »t 
^calmly at their desks, and teach men to laugh at all 
J that is. serious and saeredy to what an abyss qf 
^misery th^ accual practice .o^jtheir speculative 
opinions will rediu<^ ihe poor lost4;hi)4 of; fallen 
Adam ! If they th<>ugbt:o<i this^apd possessed hearts 
capable Of .feejing» they wojild sj^nddipr 4t the ten- 
dency of their writings, ^n^henceforth employ their 
abilities in restoring huaian n^turj^ to happiness and 
.dignity. . ^V • , 

The evils arisii^ from the poverty of the lovrec 
ranks %re triilinfl;,; when compared with thome oo- 
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cassioned.by their depravity. There is, indeed, no 
real and substantial happiness, of which poverty^ 
when accompanied with health and innocence, is not 
capable; but wallowing in rice, involved m the per^- 
plextties of fraud, haunted by the fearS of detection, 
and distressed and tormented with the diseases of 
intemperance, it becomes such a state of wretched*- 
ness and wickedness as can oidy be exceeded in the 
regions of infernal torture. And can the rulers of 
this world possess a plenitude of power without at- 
tempting to exert it in its fullest force in the pre* 
vention, or at least the mitigation, of extreme misery 
among the lowest, the most numerous, and p^ap6 
the most useful members oi the community ? I have 
no esteem for that species of politics which pretends 
to pursue a national good independently df the hap- 
piness of individuals ; and I cannot help thinking, a 
system of government which derives any part of its 
wealdi from the wretchedness of the greater part of 
its subjects, not only defective but diaboHcaL To 
encourage intoxication for the sake of increasing ^ 
revenue, though it may be natural in a confederacy 
of sharpers, is an idea so mean, so base, so cruel, 
that the: statesman who entertains it, however loaded 
with civil honours, and renowned for his wisdom, 
deserves to be stigmatized with immortal infamy. 
That the vices and miseries of the lower classes 
chiefly ^se from the multiplication of houses of 
public entertainment, is a truth which none have . 
-ever contro^rted. And perhaps no effectual and 
permanent remedy can be applied, without the in^ 
Vterposition of the legislature, in lessening the i.um« 
ber of public4&ou$eS) and in exacting a strict scrutiny 
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mto the characters of those to whom licences are 
allowed. 

• But in the present constitution of affairst it is 
greatly to be feared, that the desire- of raising a kurge 
revenue will usually supersede all moral consider' 
ations. What, indeed, is the moralist to the finan* 
eier? The greatness^ of empire, hke that of private 
life, is for thd most part estimated by riches, exclusive^ 
>y of private virtue and of intellectual excellence. If 
then we vainly appeal to the legislature, we must seek, 
in other resources,for thealleviation of a disease which 
perhaps the legislature alone can radically cure. 

Now it is certain, that much of the profligacy of 
die plebeian order arises from extreme ignorance. All 
men pursue with ardour the possession of some goody 
real or imaginary. What is it which miut constitute 
this goodf and appear superior to all other objects, in 
the mind of a wretch bom in a cellar or a garret &£ 
Kent-street, or Broad St. Giles% almost stanred 
with cold and hunger dusing his infancy, beateni 
veviled, al>used, lieglected while a boy,.and condiuct* 
ed to manhood amidst the most ^lOciii^ example* 
of cruelty and fraud, of drunkenness and de* 
bauchery^ Is it probaUe that, for. the most part» 
he should have an idea of any. other ^ood but the 
-possession of money, and the indulgence of the 
grossest sensuality? Can he have any principles or 
habits of virtue to restmin him from secret fraud 
and open violence? His undefstanding h no less 
rude and uncultivated than that of the savage, suid 
becomes at last incapable of admitting any in* 
iitruction but in the low tricks of a thief« and the ar* 
tifioes- of a prostitute. The world exists not to him» 
H4- 
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Jbut as it appears amiickt the vilest, the'mon degene<t 
rate, and the most ignorant of the human^race. H^ 
pursues a summum honumy or a chief good, which ap- 
pears to him to consist in seizing the property of 
the incautious, and. ia using his gains as the instru- 
ment. of indulgence in brutal excess* Poor unfortu.^ 
nate brother! for a brother we must acknOfwledge^ 
iheef deformed as thou ^rt v^'wh. rags, and loath-^. 
- some to the eye of delicacy — Hapless boy ! if thou 
hadsj: known purer pleasures and . better ob^cts, 
thou wouldst probably have sought them with the 
same eagerni^ss which has brought tl^ee to th# 
gibbet. The dignified statesman, ^e venerable 
bishop, the authontfttlve judg^who tries and wht| 
condemns thee t6die» might probacy have done as 
thou hast done,, and sufi^r>ed ^ thou sufierest, ha4 
he been i>oni as thou wast bom, the child of mi<^eryi 
the outcast X)i fiociety; friendless, homelessy unbe* 
l0««d, unregarded^ unknown,: and unknowing c^ the 
me«tt>aad n^otivcs of an .honest industry. Thou 
lalksta^vicdm to ithe laws indeed, Ind perhaps « 
|Ds^viri<^in^^.|»nt I will: pity .thee, my heart shall 
Ueedfor tfaer, aiid:ventuiie ^ill to predict, that tha 
sweet mercy: of Hefetveawili ^nitigate the severity of 
htttnan^justice. • . 

He who. can enjoy the pleastwes of affluence with^ 
out considering, the sniseQr <^ the lo^er classes, and 
endeavonijx^, accordix\g. to, his influence ,and abili# 
ties, to alleviate the burden, probably possesses 4 
disposition which no richer caii render haf^^ 
Charity is characteristic of this country, and is, inf 
deed, the natural e&ct of Britiiih gesterosity<^. Out 
dergy axe constantly recomtnending it in tb^ a}i^ 
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tropolis; aiid the many palaces ©f the poor which 
lift up their Toofs around itt ate eminent and ho^ 
nourable testimonies, that their preadiing is not in 
▼ain when they recommend -muntficence. Ther6 
are, howeverr f^ charitable establishments tJiat so 
immediately tend to snatch the lowest tistJ&siB from 
wretchedness and ruin as that of the Maini^ So* 
ciety 5 and if my prai*e could contribute t<5,^flfect ftj 
the fame of its institutors dhcmld be immortal. But 
their own benei^olent hearts, and that Godr ih whose 
gracious purposes they cooperate, are able to be«^ 
stow on them a itrward iniii^itely superior to all ha^ 

Tbey'whoinform the tfndeis$tandtegs of thi poor; 
in such a manner and degree as to amend theix^ 
HQoralsy contribute more to their happiness than the 
itoost munificent ataong their pecuniary benefaifetorsi 
In a greit iand eommercial nation honest industry 
will s^dom be deaitute of employment and irewird. 
And here I -cannot help remarfdng Ae shgoUzY 
utility and tittportance of the- clergy. The chut^- 
jbors are' opeh to iill; and valuable instruttion iri 
every duty of human life is afForded gratuitously.' 
Our Saviour, who knew and felt for the wretched- 
ness of the IdWer classes, seems to Have <lesigned the^ 
gospel, in a peculiar manner, for the poor; ^ndth^ 
poor'oftiiscotintry have! the ^gospel preached to 
ifeem, if 'they are' willing to listen to it, in eVerypart 
of the kingdom. But it is a melancholy triifliy tha^ 
the poor iu general, but especially those of the me- 
tropolis, neglect to avail themselves of thisr singular 
and unspeakable advantage. Those among them 
who give any attention to religion, are oitea led 
H5 
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^o a itate ja^proaching to lunacy, by illiterate and 
fanatical pretenders to heavenly illumination. 

I venture to affirm then> that more weight and au- 
thority sboidd be given to the regular clergy, whe- 
ther: dissenters or on the establishment. I mean not 
to erect a spirimal tyranny, for I abhor all tyranny ; 
but I wish that some mode should >e devised for 
tendering the regular clergy more respectable than 
they now are in the eyes of the vulgar. And I should 
imagine the most e^ectual method of accomplishing 
this purpose is . to reward those who are enunently 
distingutdied in the great city for piety and for their 
parochial laboyrs, with those preferment^, and with 
^ose honours, which, in the «ye of reason and of 
Cod, are justly their due. ^ i 

But, after all that the clergy can do, even whex^ 
abuses are removed, it is to be feared that the lower 
glasses will be led by the examples of the higher. 
But ye who call yourselves the great, condescend 
once in your lives to visit a gaol, and to survey the 
mansions of woe and wickedness in the outskirts of 
the town! I apply not to your purses; ye are liberal 
in subscribing to all kinds of charitable institutions*. 
Ye do well. But give me leave to tell you, that the 
setting of a good example to the lower classes, con- 
sidered merely as an act of charity, will do more good^ 
and prevent more misery, than if ye cut down your 
last oak, or give all ye win at the gaming-table, to. 
found an hospital or establish a dispensary. 
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MO. CXLVIII. ON 80MB PASf AGI5 IN AKISTOTLE's 
. RHETORIC, WITH MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON 
• Mrs S^FYLEy CeNIVSy.AND'^ORK^- 

■ ^ 

ARISTOTLE established an intellectual em- 
pire, more glorious and universal than the con- 
quests of his pupil. But he is a remarkable instance 
of the caprice of human judgment and the reroluv 
tibns of taste; After* haying been idolized with a 
veneration almost blasphemous, he is now most un'- 
deservedly neglected^ And yet his works-, tliough 
unentertaining and obscure t6 the reader who peruses 
Aem with the same attention which he gives to a 
novel and a< newspaper, abound with matter which 
eannotfail to enrkh' the mind, and to'delight aphi- 
iQsophitfa} taste by its* beautiful truth and accuracy. 
In bis diree books on> die-rhetorical art, are many 
passages, which describe human nature in the most 
curious manner, and with the greatest fidelity of de- 
lineation* He characterizes the manners of different 
ages, no less scientifically than a Hunter would! de*' 
tdribe an anat<miical subject, or aLinnseus a plant. 
The fine picturesof die manners of young and old 
meitin^e second book, are such as Horace has imi- 
tated but not equalled; such as might have richly 
fertilized the imagination of a Shakespeare. The 
criebrated speechiof Jaques, is notoqual to the ^c*% 
curate and. complete descriptions of the manners of 
different ages in the life of man by the neglected 
Arisiode* 

'. The dose, yet comprehensive language of Aris^ 
totle, Witt scarcely admit of a literal traixsIatioiL I 

H6 : 
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shall not then attempt to deliver his sentiroents in 
Engli^y sixxse I ihpukioQt«atos£y ntf^lf;. :b«t I will: 
refer the young smdeotxtotfae adnirajye origiaal» 
where, in the fonrteend^/and a few, ^ubfieqvvit 
chapters of the second bookof Rhetoric, he will be 
aUe to acquire a very accurate Jc|K?wiedge of b«tman 
nature* . . * •...,',.. . \, 

I have selected these ; passages -as- a ^pf<^im^pf^ 
Aristotle, with an intention to obT43te UHi'j>iKtiors«y 
sesffons of tho^.who ii^^ine:tha^;ey$S7fpan-of biji 
works ris ahfitrttse:and difficult of cm9pi|fijhu9Q$i«){U Ar 
good tj^anshticKi^ronld bejthe bfest (MMmneoisuyithat 
could'be gtv^. on them; hm he wha wad the best 
%uadtfied to perfonn it i^^ perfection is ^vftiiOynBwnS^ 
It is» indeed^ much. to be^laipentedf ^aft ftbfi ^^reaft 
philosopher of 8alifihikry did not ccmdeodtoH^to-en** 
rich his coQntrywith:atrand^ti<}ncf^tbebt8tkn^]^' 
the works of his adnixed. Stagtrifi^ MrsiHahls^s 
style is* indeed* for the mdst i^krt» the'sfffW pf Phto} 
but we may conclnd^fromdie Xnany^pastiigQs from 
Aristotle, whidi he his^ndstaccni^elyftraiiisiatfijC 
in his notes, that her^vould'^'inre rendered idbeifwfaale 
treatises in English to the:^l]aiflest2u]vantage.i':iia 
has, however, caused theii^Rittlof a. traa^bttibB:^ 
Aristotle to be less felt, by:su;pplyfaig^8ei:liicr]gina]a 
himself as vie with his: OTeciio (master, .r ::.J , -• » 

I cannot help remarking, 'that though this, is; ;ai 
age in which many ingenioi^s author&delii^t.iame* 
taphysical researches, yet f«w attend to tlie:writfng9 
of A ristotla. In(ked> inanrjr c£the modem philoso* 
phers, who have done all they can to obscure tfaet 
light of nature, common sehse, and revelation, hf flie 
clouds of metaphysics, hkve not-beeB^asfficientlfvac^ 
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qiudflded inRthOvdek, or ^mtt mciait lea^li^, tdr 
be asUe toFuappovetkesiseives b^ifae^fiiie phikisopby^ 
of \M pc^isbod Jtgefr tof: Gietoer (Soidr-ftoinBa. like 
iq>idei9 io a^dark anddirty cono'y.tlwy&nne'dESivi^ 
flimsy cobwebs from themselvesy wztltiiinch fibeyt 
cnM%«4(leanroiir to'^disBds^^tfaftgiii^aadmmvaiy. 
% itmin^ttddiiT iiits£DitiUM|t if k Ik; ami^isfortumv 
tQ )i»T6^fgi}eftt Mka o£ {tbe ublksr i6f jartipbfsiail 
draqmitiosfir . And'tbough iAriati^df ^ Icj^'asd jne* 
V^y^ikpciA^^pftU^ooNiiilliite^ mtbe«»tddfea|^ 
t^;«ynHfex bii^x the' idol ^>iihe>^^idd> leanaot fae)^ 

tiqiisliicttbi^MQiijw J Oi^hey »e . mdc»d i-vs^ble i:tiv 
^if>«ttii»iraixd iMii>tmit$:inQ?iwttflBats. of lumnairtn^ 
iliMtf ^ but %t1lie'filI&e'1iin£9^^wiMa coos^Mirafl toibJk 
fbttfeOlrieily 'etfaiGsd^ and ipolidoal^ booksi JdaBjBiaie'aB 
tbe/fail^ afidthe sbeU t?o itbe piAp aailitfae ikienieb 
Iti«a&iib^i.^^oivieyer^ together inilx:hiiJenxiiiebao 
IJignutfl^ivhix^jiiiduced the; bigeteid tbeokgo^ i» 
atunbetrvjAzist)(ttle«iiK>i^ithe sakraam die iaden^vi 
^^ to:^b]iBfa;aiai8tai^^bi£life4ind«iim tHuHi 
condiiiled ifi&^isiBBdagvtjiai Ar&ste&)wardies£^ 
nxmer-qfCbtistdbaq^lGsopby^ as/JMnrithci^cqidiS 
hadibeesim igraGS.'^liiiagei of iitm a^ofithe Ibtmdcb 
9f .Gbduitianity.w£ze beheld at oxie?tii&& 'wiib^ ^0ipial 
veneration. .«It is «ddp that isecfle se^tfctax^t-tiietii 
dife»|^ the c at e g oi' i e &-inst c' ad loftfag c a tethimir atei 
iread, ^tbecburahrr^iHectiQElrt^lfae' ocbics.iQfltead(Bf 
ajBh^ptenin jbeCrftspel. ^ .. . jc5w..: .1 \. n* 

If the exclamation which he is related toJiave 
made at his death be tftfeVhe appears to have pos- 
tested, very' raaiio^aridaatf cm the lu^ject of ^efigion* 
■\iA dirii^&in;;m¥glit^faaveia:fd>' as- it is ile|>6rted 1^ 
Mod j^qt{bdfofb'hi»'diMorkrtiO%> im ^m;^d riiam^ 
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« was I born, in sorrow have I lived, in trouble I 
« depart; O! thou* Cause of causes, have mercy' 
**- ufion.me V*^^ found this anecdote of Aristotle in> 
the Centuries of Camesariu9)but lam not certain of. 
it^audienticky.. 

. The style of Aristotle has been censured^asharshi 
axid inelegant; but it must be remembered, that few 
works, of which so much remains, are supposed to' 
have suffered more from the carelessness or presump^ 
tion of transcribers, and the injuries of long- duration/ 
tbsm the' woriES^ of'the^great legislator of ^ste an<l 
philosophy.. We mayfatriy attribute any chasms )and 
roughnesses* in the style to seme rude hand, or to ac» 
ddent.^ Stiabo^ indeed^ relates, that the w<Mrks gS^ 
Aristotle were greatly, injured by damps, as tHey* 
were buried in the earth a long time after the desub 
of their writeiu. When dicy were brought to Rome/ 
and transcribed, they were again in|uredby the hand 
«f ignorance. It is not credible that so accurate & 
ivriter^ should have neglected those graces of style 
irtiicb the- nature. of hi» subjects admitted. The style 
of his best works is truly pure and Attic ;- and^Quin*^ 
tiUan, whose judgment ought to decide, expresses^ a* 
doubt whether he should pronounce him more flhis« 
triotts for hiskknowledge, his coptousaess, hiiacumeny 
his variety, or the sweetness of his styJb. . 

JIO. CXLIX. ON T»H£ B£AOTY AIB> HAPPIHESSOF AV 
OYEN BEHAVIOUR. AND AN INGENUOUS DISPO^ 
' SITION. 

A GREAT part of mankind, if they cannot 
furnisk themselves with the courage and generosity 
q£ the lion, think themselves equally hxppji aad 
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much wtstr, with the pitiful cunnmg of the fox.^ 
£yer7 word they speaks howerer triTial the subject^ 
is weighed before it is uttered.. A dtsgust&l silence 
is observed till somebody of authority has advanced 
an opinion* and then». with a civil leer» a doubtful 
and hesitating assent is given* such ks may not pre- 
clude the opportunity of a subsequent retxaction. If 
the conversatioB turn only on the common topics of 
the weather, the news, the play,, the opera, they are 
no less reserved in uttering their opinion, than if their 
lives and fortunes depended on* the sentiment they 
should at last venture, with, oracular dignity, to ad« 
▼ance. Whatever may be their real idea on the sub- 
ject, as truth is a trifle compared to the object of 
pleasing those with whom they converse, they ge^ 
nerally contrive gently to agree with you ; unless it 
should appear to them, on mature consideration, that 
their opinion (if contingencies to the number of at 
least ten thousand should take place) may, at the 
distance of. half a century, involve them in some 
small danger of giving a little offence, or of incur- 
ring a small embarrassment. They wear a con- 
$tant smile on their countenance, and are all . good- 
ness and benevolence, if you will believe their pro- 
fessions : but beware ; for their hearts are as dark as 
the abysses which constitute the abodes of the evil 
spiTiU A man of this character niger est^ as Horace- 
says, and thou who justly claimest the title of an 
honest Englishman, be upon thy guard when thine 
ill fortune introduces thee into his company. * 

These crafty animals are even more reserved, cau- 
tious, timid, and serpentine, in action than in cen- 
- ♦ Hune.Tu, Romane, caveto. Hor. 
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venation. They laydie'deeptsificliemes; and.na 
conclave of cardixnis^ ao oo^nbiaatid^ of ^xonspw 
rators^ no. confederacy of; thievBs» ever' deiflierated 
widr sBOve smpebetrabte? sei^ecy. Coimtoions am 
ioogbt wkh -^e most painful solicitnde. No arts 
andjDO assidxikies'aare inflected to €i>tamthe£uroar 
of the gceat. Their lieaftd pant vkh the ntmoslr 
anxttty to be hitrch&oed yxz feadlfr. of ^iistmction 
and ppoiqnce^ nor t)i4y because the 4:6nnectiott^a4 
tifics thekr-^n^idcvi))!! 'ailao. because^ intke. wondedbl 
ew^UimtttinsQand'Twisisitudes o£ Jhuxna-n k&urSf H 
iBayooi^e tdaj 'tpToinsAexkeir.iQteGestr / Alasi before 
Hati. 6dj arrhn^ tfaeirftffpetu^.nneacmess has joEtea 
|Mit:aipenodJta>tHeiTra^hioh,.bj: t«Toainatiag tjieit 
existence. , But-evenriE they gain tbeic finds, a&er^i| 
ybath and arana^oodconsnirifdia ccimtantsaxi^and 
aBcvi^Qdey.iy^ ih& pieasnre 4$>au)ti adeijixfte td ,tfab 
]lainy noi?idie.adatantage to thc.laboui> : Eve^y .onb 
is.'readytorc^plain^'of the .sbditness.' if .life 4 td 
qieDd»ithe9teibrQ/thc-greatest:part of itiin perpetnai 
iioac^oaiiticin^sucipiloset.aj&d sdijicitude* merdy toaa<* 
6cnsplishr£t&/o)^r oiC:^oridly amhttioh.or aMaricef^ 
igduEtis ii^biit:!tbe4>r^i9C9ebial foUy <>f bim:who loses a 
poisf dit«'3a(ye>l£if^itt|» ^ Qvi^ ]^» Q je powers. ! aa 
ifigiiajji^iM fi^i^m^Mj^^mi ^vft.i^$ bealdtmidL 
Ubim|[;rwitbicto«e^^9Qe»9nd I i^lcompa^ndoate 
tfauvdn fif ^ iimid «tut j»ei: vii^ jsou]^ vihothas at. habt 
Qn:pt30B*handsr^od:iaiieea, d^oogly thick knd thm», 
isHQ ;;& 3iA\i, .'.smd ^$Q»ted:^isi Ud[)(>Sp after th^y have 
been palsied wkkcace» on (be.iiench of judges or of 

bishops...'.;. -: . . "i . .-. : .i . ,. 

..Jodeed^the;perpetiiil,agttati9nx)f fipidts, the t»r*>' 
mentirig fejirs,. a»d die ?fde»t ^b^?pej|,„yrhich alter- 
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natd^ ii^det tbe>b99Qm 0f the subtle nfid sftspicious 
worldiingy are'inpredian:a counterbalance to allth^ 
ytches and titular honours -which successful cunning 
can obtain; Wb^ 4.vail cro2iers» corqn^u^ fortune^* 
manaion-biwise^y parks, and ^quif^g^y when, thft^; 
poor poas/isior^ fhem has wt>rn out hi^ |ei»ibtUtyf 
i»ined his Acrr^s» lost hts^yes, and* |)ecb«ps stamed 
his honour^ sind wimnded his conscience, in the toil» 
some dnidgerf of the mostabjecit servitude, from hi) 
youth up even to the hoary age of feebleness and 
decrepitude i When a man:has a numerous ofFsprmg^ 
it may, indeed, be generous to sacrifice hi& own ease 
tnd happiness^ to their advanc^nent* He may hA 
a virtuous pleasure in his conduct, which may sooth 
him under ev«ty circuftislahc^ of disagreeable toil or 
painful, submissibh. But it isobvidus to observe^ 
that the most artful ef tmn, and the greatest slave* 
to interest and ambicioni' 'Ai^ frequently unmarried 
men ; and that they were UnniaVrfed^ betaiiie th«it 
caution and'timidity would ndver • permit Jthiem to 
take a step vwhich could nevevhe.revoked. Them* 
selves, however unamiable/ hslte -tietn the only xh^ 
jects of their love;' and the rest of manldnd ba^ 
been made use of merdy ai tb^ instruments of their 
mean purposes and selUsh gratifications. But th« 
rest of mankind nee^ abt-envy'thehii Ibrthi^ infliett 
on Aemsehres the puntshnient^ they 4i6enre« The^ 
kre always crating and never satikfiedf ibeyc«uiei( 
a torment which is justly reptesehted as infernal { 
that of being perpetudly peaching after blessingtf 
which they can never grasps of bein$)* prohibited to 
taste the fruit, whose colour appears so cfaantliiig to 
the ey^, aftd whose £lav<3Pdr to delioieu» to liie isMU 
jinatioiU" - ' ' - '^ . - ^ • ^ i' •' ' •• *• '-■ 
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Howlorely andhowhappy, on the^odier hand> 
an open and ingemioas behaviQur ! An honest, u»- 
$uspi€ious heart diffuses a serenity over lifelike thai 
of a fine day, when n^ cloud conceals the Hue aether^ 
nor a blast ruffles the stillness of the air ^-^but a 
crafty and designing bosom i» all tumult and dark. 

^ nessy and may be said to resemble a misty and disor- 
dered atmosphere in the comfortless climate of the 
poor Highlander* The one raises ai man almost, -to 
the rank of an angel of light; the other sinks 
him to « level with the powers of darkness.— Thc^ 
on^ constitutes a terrestrial heaven in the biieast^ 
ihe other ^ deforms and debases it till it becoqcies 
another hell* y . 

. An open and ingenuous <&posittbn is irot only: 
(yeautiful and most conducive to private happiness, 
but productive of many virtues essential to the weU 
fare of society. What is^^society without confidence I 
But if the selfisKand mean system which is establish* 
ed and Kcommentkd among many whose advice an4 

^ example have weight, should universally prevail, ia 
whom, and in what shall we be able to confide ^-^It 
IS already shocking to a liberal mind to observe 
what a multitude of papers, parchments, oatlis, and 
solemn, engagements,, is xequired,t ^ven in a trivial 
uegociation. On the co^i^rary, how com£brtable and 
kow honourable to human nature,, if promises were 
bonds, aad assertions affidavits* What pleasure and 
what improvement would be derived &om cenversa^ 
tion, if every one weuld dare to speak, his real senti^ 
ments, withir.;^iesty and decorum, indeed, but withr 
•ut any unmanly fear of offending^ pr servile* desire 
te« please iipx the sake of Interest .f Tp please by ho* 
nest means» and from the pure motives of fQendsbip 
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and philanthropy, is a duty ; but they who study 
the art of pleasing merely for their own sakes, are, oi 
an characters, those which ought least ta please, and 
which appear, when the masque is remoyed^ the most 
disgust^L Truth and simplicity of manners are not 
only essential to virtue and happiness, but» as objects 
of taste, truly beautiful. Good minds will always 
be pleased with them, and bad minds we need not 
Wish to please. 

Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in thenW- 
selves, and incompatible with real happiness and dig- 
tiity, I cannot help thinking, that those instructors of 
the rising generation, who hare insisted on simula- 
tion and dissimulation, on the pmsieri strtiiiy on the 
thousand tricks of worldly wisdom, are no less mts* 
taken in their ideas, than mean, contracted^ and illi* 
beral. Listen not, ye generous young men, whose 
hearts are yet untainted, listen not to the delusive 
advice of men so deluded, or so base. Hare cou» 
.rage enough to avow the sentiments of your souls> 
and let your countenance and your tongue be the 
lieralds bf your hearts./ Please, consistently with 
truth and honour, or be contented not to pleasei 
"Let justice and benevolence fill your bosom, and 
they will shine spontaneously, like ^e real gem^ 
Vithout the aid of a foil, and with the most durable 
and captivating brilliancy. » 

NO. Ct. A REMEDY FOR DISCONTENT* 

COMPLAINTS and murmurs are often loud- 
est and most frequent among those who possess all 
*the external means of temporal enjoyroent. Somet 
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thifig H^'siill wantii^y -.hpwever high and opulent 
their iCQnditiont fully to complete their satisfsiction» 
Suppose an iadulg^t Providence to accomplish 
^y^rjjdeske; are they now at last contented ? Alas! 
pQi their uneasiness. <eems for ever to increase, is\ 
propQiction ^as their resd necessities are diminished* 
^t is in vain then to end^ayeur to make them happy 
|>y ad^i^g tp their'store^ ;qr..aggrandizing their hor 
nours. Their appetite is no less insatiable than their 
taste fa^idious. 

Bttt ^here yet may remain a .remedy. Let thQse 
ivho are miserable among riches and grsindeur, leave, 
for a momcffiti their elevated rank> and descjpgi^:froiQ 
their palaces ta the humUe habitations of real and 
unaffiected woe. If their hearts are not destitute of 
feelingly they will return from the sad scenes to their 
closBgtot and on their knees pour forth the ejaculation^ 
of gratitude tQ that universal Parent, who has gives 
the^ti abundance^ and exempted them from the thou- 
^nd . ills, under the pressure of which the greater 
part'Of his children drag the load of life. Instead of 
s^Qdifigjth^ hours in brooding ov^r their owtt 
{mag$fLary:;^vilf|7 they w^ ^kvote them to the allevi^ 
Utipn.of fOQi} fniserf among the d/estitute sons of iik 
digiaic^^:;qi|bf negl^ed waljcs of vulgar lifje* 

That $Ae.h%lf; $£ the world, knows not how the^ 
other half lives, is a com^noa and just ^bsfrv^ticnir 
Afin&ladyt siimaundpH with every.means of accom* 
modati^]^ aod luxury^ C9mp4ain$..in a moment of 
ennui, that surely no mortal js so wretched as herself^ 
Her 9^i^iz^&s|re f^^gref^^^for heris^ute sensibility, 
8hQ,ex§^ti/fAt^:£rfm ^U her ^cq^i^ntance, * an^ 
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example of singular misfortiinei and reitMrkable pa* 
tience. Physicians attend, and with affected soHcK^ 
tude feel the healthy pulse, which, howter, they dare 
not pronounce healthy, lest they shouldTgive offence 
t>y attempting to spml the refined luxury of fancied 
woe, . To. be supposed always ill^ iand consequently 
to be always exciting die tender attention and in- 
quiries of all around, is a state so charming in die 
ideas of the weak, luxurious, and indolent minds <3i 
some fashionable ladies, that many spend their lives 
In ^ perpetual state of imaginary conyalescencci 
There is something so indelicate in being ha3e,heartyv 
^nd stout, like a rosy milk-maid, that a very £ne and 
^ery high-^red lady is almost ready to faint at the 
idea. From excessive indulgence, «he becomes at 
last in reality what she at first only fancied herself, 
9l perpetual invalid. By a jiist retribution, she is 
Ireally punished with that wretchedness, of which she 
ungratefully and unreasonably complained in the 
inidst of health, case, and opulence. 

One might ask all the sisterhood and fraternity of 
rich and healthy murmurers. Have you compared 
your situation and circumstances widi that of those 
of your fellow-creatures who are condemned to la- 
bour in the gold-mines of Peru ? Have you com- 
|}ared your situation with that of those of your own 
country, who h^ve hardly ever seen the sun, but live 
confined in tin mines, lead mines, stone quarries, and 
coal pits ? Before you call yourself wretched, take a 
survey' of the gaols, in which unfortunate and honest 
debtors are doomed to pine for life ; walk through 
the wards of an hospital ; think of the hardships of 
a common soldier or sailor; think of the galley* 
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slave> the da74art>oiirer ; nay the common servant ia. 
four own house } think of your poor neighbour at 
the next door ; and if there were not danger of it& 
beiqg called impolite and methodrstical,! would add» 
think of Him who, for your sake, sweated, as it were^ 
drops of blood on Calvary. 

It is, indeed, a duty to consider the evils of those 
who are placed beneath us ; for the chief puipose of 
Christianity is, to alleviate the miseries of that part 
pf mankind, wliom the world despises ; but whom 
He who made them, pities, like as a father pitieth 
his own children. Their miseries are not fanciful, 
their complaints are not exaggerated. The clergy, 
when they are called upon to visit the sick, or to 
baptize new-bom infants, are often spectators of such 
scenes, as would cure the discontented of every ma- 
lady. Th^ following representation is but too realf 
and may be paralleled in many of its circumstances 
in almost every parish throughout the kingdom. , 

The minister of a country village was called upon 
to baptize an infant just bom. The cottage was^ si- 
tuated on a lonely common, and as it was in the 
mid^t of winter, and the floods were out, it was ab- 
solutely necessary to wade in water through th^ 
lower room, to a ladder, which served instead of 
stairs. The chamber (and it was the only one) was 
so low, that you could not stand upright in it; there 
was one window which admitted air as freely as 
light, for the rags which had been stuffed into th^ 
broken panes were now taken out to contribute to 
the covering, of the infant. In a dark comer of the 
room stood a small bedstead without furniture, and 
^n it lay the dead mother, who had just expired in 
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labour for want of assistance. The father was sit- 
ting on a little stool by the fire-place» though there 
was no fire» and endeavouring to keep the infant 
warm in his bosom. Five of the seven children, half 
naked, were asking their father for a piece of breads 
while a fine boy, of abont tkcee years old» was stand* 
ing by his mot}ier4it the bed-side, and crying as he 
was wont to do, « Take me, take me, mammy,"— 
**. Mammy is asleep,^' said one of his sisters, with 
two tears standing on her cheeks^ ** mammy is 
'* asleep, Johniiy; gO play with the baby on daddy's 
** knee." The father took him up on his knee, and 
liis grief, which had hitherto kept him dumb, and in 
a state of temporary insensibility, burst out in a tor- 
rent of tears, and relieved his heart, which seemed 
ready to bresik. " Don't cry, pray don't cry," said 
the eldest boy, ^^ the nurse is coming up stairs with a 
*< two-penny loaf in her hand, and mammy * will 
** wake presently, and I will carry her the largest 
<« piece." Upon this, an old woman, crooked with 
age, and clothed in tatters^ came hobbling on her 
little stick into the room, and, after heaving a groan, 
calmly sat down^ dressed the child in its rags, then 
divided the loaf as far as it would go» and informed 
the poor man that tlie churchwardens, to whom she 
had gone, would send .some relief, as soon as they 
had dispatched a naughty baggage to her own pa- 
rish, who had delivered herself of twins in the 
£s:iuire*s hovel. Relief indeed was sent, and a little 
contribution .afterwards raised by the interposition of 
the Minister. If he had not seen the case, it would 
have passed on^ a common affair, and a thing of 
course. 
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' Mimst^s 'and medical practigonefs ai^ "bfte^ wit^ 
t\e$9^s'to ^eAe^^ettA inore 'wretched than this ; where> 
fo-poverty, 'pdtdytlalcedftesSy ^mi-dettth/ af e ^^dded 
the lati^&rs of lingerhlg and loatbsotn^ <6^ease9, 
<tii&d the td^rtti^tt-s of escrttcfatmg pain. A' ^^elmg 
^esrt» i^m6%thsH<bttBd the greats who are^ the 
tome tiine qtiettil<)os WithooSt battle, ^^exdA learn a 
lesson in m^^ a^'gaffer of .Br6ad- St^iGiles's or 
fihoredftx^t iivore^flkaunbwtKanoallrthetscmres of 
the moral or dm^te lihihwbphen -i-' 

I cannot help asentidmng apd ^pplaniiing % mode 
of chanty of late much eacouttaged in this hietropc* 
iisy which is indeed distinguished above aH others for 
the wisdom and variety of its eleemosynkiy mstitu- 
tions. Dtspensal-'ies ace estaUished for the poorrand 
patients visttsd at t)ietr own habitations by physi- 
cians of allowed skill and distinguished character^' 
I will only take the liberty to express a wish that 
juxme regiilattbns snay be made to prevent this noble 
design from being perverted, like many others, to 
pisrposefiof private inte^st. 

NOiCXI. OM Tt<E UTILITY OF RELIGIOUS CEREMO- 
NIES, AND or ABMITTlkG MUSIC AND EXTERNAL 
MAGNIFICENCE IN PLACES OF DEVOTION. 

IF all men were enlightened by education and 
philosophy, and' at all hours actuated by the pflncx- 
pies of iieason, it would be unnecessary to have re- 
course to external objects hi producing devout and 
virtuous afFebttons. Buf as'fhere tnust always be a 
great majority,^who, from the want of opportunities 
or capacities for improvement, are weak and igno- 
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rant ; and as even among the wise and learned there 
^e none who are constantly exempted from the com-; 
aion infirmities of human nature, it becomes expe- 
dient to devise modes of operating on thesoul through* 
the medium of the senses* It was for this reasout 
that in all great communities the officers and offices 
of religion have been surrounded with whatever is 
calculated to rouse the attention, to interest the> 
heart, to strike the eye, and to elevate the imagina* 
tion. 

I cannot help thinking, therefore, that those well- 
meaning reformers, who wish to divest religion of 
eztemial splendour, are unacquainted with thanature 
of man, or influenced by narrow motives. Thejr 
mean, perhaps, to spiritualize every thing, and the 
purpose is laudable ; but they know not, or they con- 
sider not, that ordinary spirits, such as are those of 
the vicious and vulgar, are most easily and effectually 
touched by the instrumentality of exterior and ma- 
terial objects. He who "^^nshes to penetrate to the 
recesses of the vulgar soul, will succeed better by the 
co-operation of the eyes and the ears, than merely by 
addressing the rational faculty. 
• An idea may be formed of the potency of sounds 
and sights, unassisted by reason, if we contemplate 
their effect in war. The drum, the fife, the habili- 
ments of a soldier, the flag, and all the pomp and 
parade of military transactions, contribute, perhaps, 
more than any sense of duty, or any native or ac- 
quired sentiments of Iw-avery, to lead on the embat- 
tled phalanx even to the cannon's mouth. It is 
something operating in the mind in a similar man- 
ner, which most easily bows the stubborn knee of the 
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hardened (»8eiidert and subdues $6 eofttiess the dedf 
heatt on wkkh no force of argtMnent could of ksdi 
etamf an impression. Tliere are few tvIio camiot 
beer <ylr see, b«t many fffho cannot understand. All 
.ean ML a powerful .stroke on ^le fancy or passione^ 
but fews in cempacieoni are affected by a syUogissi. 

Mosie^ tiijerefevey poetry^ palntin^y and architee* 
tore, may 5rery leasonably he associated as auailia>i» 
m$ of Reasen> an^fiiptpessi wliose snffajects are FebeL^ 
lions. And I cannot help thinking, that they who 
repudiate aU ornament^ and aM die modes of afect« 
img the senses of the vulgar in the offices of r^giMi 
fts indecent, impions, or improper, do not recollect 
thetempte of Solomon, but sid^r their good sense 10 
be overpowered in diis instance by the s«al of a bar* 
barous liuiaticisnu 

The o£Sces of religion where music and artificial 
MibelHshments are admittedi become so aMuriagi 
that diose who would never think of their more sA 
rious dutxesj are often invited by diem to the church^ 
and gradually converted. Like the rake of and» 
quiiy, who mingled in the audience of a philosophef 
with a design to ridicule him, but who was made a 
convert before his departure, many of the loose and 
profligate votaries of vice have been enticed by the 
music and aforwards reformed by the sermon, whicli 
they intended to slight, ^nd perhaps had begun to 
deride. 

The processions krti pompous formalities of relU 
gion, however exploded in the warmth of reformat 
tion as papistical relics, are certainly useful in th^ 
cpmmunity, when they are not suffered to exceed the 
boiiinds of moderation. They were esteemed and obi^ 
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s^rv€d m andcnt Adiefis and ancient Romciriy diose 
iN^ lored and ei^oyed Uberty in its fattest extent. 
They w-cre found to aggrandize t^e majesty of em« 
^re, to inspire a generous «ntbasiasin in the minds 
of tlie people, asid to furais]! them with an amuse- 
itient» not only tnnocem and improviagy %ut attend* 
M wkh a very high and satWactory j^easiitv. None' 
4San detest po|pery HiOFe tlian myself; but yet it apw 
pears to ]ne> that mmy of the s{deAdid as^ august 
scenes which tllat persuasion admits^ are iftghly nse^ 
lul, If coasid^ed only as fornidiing a baracikss en-* 
certaimnssnt to die lower orders of manSEhid. WhUt 
charms can a London carman, chairmsm, hackney-^ 
coachman, fieh-A/tromaa, find in an English meetlng«4 
or a church ? but they would be ddighted and very 
powerfully affected, with the grandeor and solem<> 
pity of a Romish procession. As w^ have no ailiire*^ 
ments ackpted to their ignorant and rude minds^ 
>diey spend the Sunday at an aidbouse, «ven at the 
next door to the ehm-ch, without a wish to enter thct 
consecrated place. All that passes there is above 
their comprehension. They are but little removed 
fcom the state of the brutes, and they must remain 
90 ; for there is nodiing, in the only places in which 
they have an opportunity of .instruction, to strike 
their imaginations, and penetrate, through the pas- 
si^ of the senses, to the recesses of the dormant 
soul. 

It is true, indeed, that we admit music in the es« 
tQ%ltshed church ; bet it is also true, that it is in ge- 
ileral a kind of music which is little better than dis- 
oord to the vulgar ear. For in the metropolis where 
organs are chiefly to be found, the peifor mers are 
12 
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too fond of shewing their powers of execution, and 
seldom play those simple tunes which can alone atf-- 
fect the minds of the simple and uninformed. 
. There has been much conversation on the subject; 
of adorning St. Paul's cathedral wi^h the produc*, 
tions of the pencil. M^nj artists^ it is said> have 
offered to contribute the efforts of their ingenuity. 
Some scruples hav^ arisen to impede the design. In 
this age they cannot be puritanicaL I really think 
that judicious paintings would produce a desirable 
effect on the morals of the lower classes. But if 
painting is not to be admitted^ there surely can be^ 
no objection to sculpture. Westminster-abbey is 
crowded with monuments; and I will venture to 
predict that our posterity will see St. Paul's equally- 
honoured. I hope the event will not take place so late 
as to exclude such artists as Bacon, or if painting 
is admitted, such as Reynolds*, West, and Romnejf", 
With an union of architecture, poetry, music, and 
painting, we may exclaim with Bruycre ; " Que de 
"magnificence et de dignitedans le cultedivin! 
** que d'elevation dans les Pseaumes! que de ma- 
"jeste dans les chants! quedepompe dans les so* 
•* lemnites! tout edifie et tout annonce la presence 
« du Saint des Saints." 

NO. CLII. ON THE PRESENT STATE OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

IN taking a view of parliamentary eloquence^f 
I mean to consider it as totally independent of party- 

• Since this was first written, Death has fnatched the pencil 
fiom the hand of Reynolds. .> 
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and politics, and solely as a subject of literary taste^ 
. It miist be a peculiar narrowness of spirit which be- 
: stows or refuses applause to the productions of ge- 
nius, because they are found to favour eitlier a court 
:or an opposition. I would allow an equal share of 
-praise to equal genius, whether it appeared inalead^ 
:of the minority, or in the first minister of state. 

The speeches from the throne are little morethati 
the formalities of office. It would be unreasonable 
•to expect in them the fire, the pathos, the argument 
of genuine and aninaated oratory. But they possess 
•an air of dignity highly proper and characteristical. 
-They breathe a spirit of sincerity and paternal ten- 
derness, which at once marks the judgment of the 
composer, and endears the speaker to his people. 
There was one on the commencement of the war 
with America, which deserves to be selected as a 
very spirited and menaorable harangue. It would 
have adorned the page of a-Livy. " The resolu- 
** tions of parliament," said hi^ Majesty, " breathed 
** a spirit of moderation and forbearance. — I have 
" acted with the same temper ; anxious to prevent, 
• " if it had been possible, the effusion of the blood 
. ^ of my subjects, and the calamities which are inse- 
^ parable from a state of war ; still hoping, that my 
«' people in America would have discerned the trai- 
" terous views of their leaders, and have been con- 
. <* vincedr that to be a subject to Great Britain, with 
** all its consequences, is to be the freest member of 
" any civil society in the known world. 

" The rebellious wa,r now levied is become more 
« general, and is manifestly carried on for the pur- 
<< pose of ^$tabU;&lung an independent empire. I need 
13 
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** not dmR t>% tht fattl ttk&sf^iim^oii^absi oetoth 
^ a plan* Tk» object is leo important* the sptrit «f 
^ the Brili^ SAtion too lugli» the 9e«oiirce» vitft 
<* wbiich God bath blestedhfr toanttmeMm% to gi^re 
**vtpso manj colonies which she has pkm^d wid)K 
^ gi«at industry, nursed with greatl;esKleniea8» en- 
** conraged widi many commercial adrantagtt^asA 
** protected and defended at mnch expence of blood ' 
*» and treasure.-^The constant empkymeat of a^^ 
** thoughts^ and the most earnest wishes of my h^art^ 
*• tend whoUy to the safety and happiness of all JSUf. 
** people.***-Tbe spivit'of a gresft King* and Ae tcn»- 
der sdlcitnde which speaks the trwe father of his ped* 
pie, render thi3 speech trtdy excellent* ^ and* ladead^ 
ks excellence was erinced by its effects; for soeA 
after it was disseminated omsr the nation, the Ame- 
rican War, which was oace nniTersally odk)us^ bc«» 
came rather popular. I.tttk did the composer of 
the ad>ove passage conceSre, that in a &w years the 
iugfhjfhtst o/tbe British nmAm woald be rednced to thle^ 
hamfliftttAg necessity of almost sapi^cattng fdt 
peace the ^fidW peo^ of AnMviea. 

In an assesnUy, like tbe higher hoQse, consisi^n^ 
af men, in whose education no expenoe^has beeh 
spared, who are, or who o«;g^t tx> be, animated by 
ck^r own exalted situation and the example^ of ah 
iilustrioDS ancestry, one mig^t reeusonaUf expect to 
find frequent examples of distinguished elo(;p3enc^. 
But it really would be difficult to name a »ngle peer 
who has attracted notice or adttiratloa for &e elas^« 
cal elegance of hi« matter or his language. Thelaw 
lords, relying on their professioaal knowledge, do, 
iodeed, frequently make long vbA beU fpeeche$; 
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imt wt ^ften Mi)! M fknufl im Atti^^ or' a Rconan 
Jiift^oF <|^9«rv9 ibefHFaine of piair« 91^ kglttRHMie 
.HfHQfy^ Qf^Utib^ ^peed)«8 spokfuin tbf hous«> 

iibr^iesy as modek ^ cUs«ical ekgtOMcel Pa^n 

, luKt person^ animosky )iaTe» iodcedy pipoduc^d mn^ 

wrtctty^fi, wlii^h graxUy th^ $p}«an of panjr» fiQd ans 

for tb» time extolled beyopd sdl die prodactipns of 

.-preoedfl^ iag«a«ity. But is there extsmt a single 

, teniae of speeches^ hj the most famous amoiig the 

•#mioM of ]^ qpper bouBe» which eaa he produced 

: us a classic;^ hookf or stand in competitdon with the 

^rati^ns of Cicero I I think it necessarjr to repeats . 

^hait mj i^niarks have not the least reference to par- 

tf • } a2n ii^ sev:*ch of an orator, to whoiu the ept- 

.|het of classia^ rnvf he. justly:. aj^^ed*: I, i«gi^ 

ihat the fury of party on one side, and the neanness 

ef servility OB the odier, haye for the most^ part e^ 

;.6lttded that true taste, true grace, and true ^iri(, 

¥fhi^ is necessa^ to ^z^ a: clas^al orator, froui 

the jia^ngues of m assembly,; justly deemed the 

iHost ^gust m £uM^.- 

The Houie c^ C(^:i4H>ii«r has always heenestjecsa^ 
#d a yei^j^distiijigtush^d th«atre of modem eloquence. 
And there indeed, oottpithstanding the same impedi* 
j»tnf» ¥^ieh prevail amo4»g the peers^ it is easy to 
produce m^ny splendid exan^ples. In the House of 
Commons, niesi h^f^ been stimulated by the moft 
iMywerful mptiv^^ tly the hopes of rising; in the 
House of liord^iheyb^v^fdready risen. But though 
ve jcMtt in the appkDae of common fame, yet let us 
ask, where are to,h^ibu|id the volumes of oratorical 
4!kip$W9 iM»f^ cbt^/speedies which have gained the 
X4 
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pnuse.of adzoiring kingdoms, been noie^here col- 
lected s^d recorded ? Do we lock them up in our 
book-cases, and put them into the hsmds of our chiK 
dren as models for imitation, as lessons to f^nrm their 
young minds, and raise a succession of orators and 
patriots ? No ; the sjpeeches are celebrated * at firsts 

. and yrhile they answer a temporary purpose. They 
are like vegetables of a night, or insects of a day. 
They have seldom that solidity of merit which can 
render the ore valuable when the stamp <^ise£Paeed, 
and the occasion of it almost forgotten and quite 
disregarded ; which can preserve the plate still 
saleable after the fashion is antiquated* Glorious 
was the eloquence of Cia/i^^nn while-a commoner. 

'Nations shook at the thunder of his volce« Bjttt 

* wher^ are the haranguesi are they preserved as illus- 
^trious models for the instruction of posterity? In- 
stead of being engraven on brass, they are almost 

'sunk into an oblivion, like the soldiers whose bones 
once whitened the plains of Germany. Yet I mean 

'not to detract from his glories. Language can 
scarcely supply terms to express the weight of his 

* authority, the magnitude of his mind and his cha- 
racter, and the efficacy with which he thought, de- 
cided, spoke, and acted. But let it not escape the 
reader's attention, that we are inquiring for a rival 
to the masterly and transcendent excellence of ja 

* Cicero and a Demosthenes. If such has of late ap- 
peared among us, the curiosity of this age would 
have preserved it; and if it be preserved, let the vo- 
lume be openly produced, and the,- public will em- 
brace it as an invaluable treasure. 

The applause indeed bestowed on one orator^ fe 
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scarcely sidequate to his literary merit. Mr. Burke 
has produced to the world very honourable testimo- 
ntes of his natural, abilities* and his^acquired taste, 
:What orations are there published of modem mem- 
bers* which can-bear a comparison with those of Mn 
Burke? With what dignity he addressed the peofde 
f}( Bristol ; and how mean and little did they appear^ 
contrasted with him whom thiey rejected ! Like Soo 
crates before the judges* he appeared more like their 
master than. their suppliant. He concludes with a 
spirit worthy of him Who wrote on the sublime and 
beautiful ; worthy of a polished ancient in the best 
of agesr— '* And now* gentlemen*" he concludes* 
<* on this serious day* when I come* a& it were* to 
<* make up my account with you^ let me take to 
♦< myself some degree of honest pride on the nature 
*• of the charges brought agaijfist me. I do not here 
«« stand accused,of venality, or neglect of duty* It 
** is not said that, in the long period of my service, I 
** have* in a single instance* sacrificed the slightest 
•* of your interests to my ambition or to my fortune- 
•• It is -not alleged* that to gratify any anger or re- 
•* venge of ray own* or of my party* I have had a - 
•« share in wronging or oppressing any one man in 
•* any description.— No ; the charges against me are 
•* all of one. kind* that I have pushed the general 
•• principles of general justice and benevolence too 
•* far ; further than a cautious policy would warrant, 
** and further than the opinions of many would gp 
** with me. In. every accident which may happen 
•* through life* in pain, in sorrow, in depression, and 
*^ distress* I will think of this accusation* and be 
* comforted;'' 

15 
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Trhtre are Botndeed maiif of ttt mtmbfrs vtha 
fwiovT the pvl^Hc vhh their hafauagues^M tfaait im 
littvie not an c^wrtuaity cf jodging. of all so weU -aM 
of Mr. Burke's. We mu^, ixxwe^ei^ acimovdiedrge 
oor great obligatUDos t& the ingeiuoiM persons wb^ 
eafce t)ie dehates, and wbpse memoiies seem eqnal 
to the instances of wiiieh we read ; hut which do not 
4iften occur w our inisvcottrse with socteiy. 



»©• Ctni* A LirroT LBT«as trsrAiLr a tirs op 

COMPAHATIYE INKOCENCI. 

IT IS not the least among the happj effects of a 
studious life, that it withdraws the student from the 
turbulent scenes and pursuits, in which it is scarcely 
less difficult to preserve innocence than tranquillity. 
Successful study requires so much attention, and en- 
grosses S9 much of the heart, that he who is deeply 
engaged in it, though he may indeed be liable to 
temporary lapses, will seldom contract an inveteratp 
l^abit of immorality. There is in all books of cha- 
raicter a reverence for virtue, and a tendency to in- 
spire a laudable emulation. He who is early, Ipng, 
and successfully conversant with them, will find his 
bosom filled with the love of truth, and finely affect- 
ed with a delicate sense of honour. By constantly 
exercising his reason, his passions are gradually re- 
duced to subjection, and his head and heart keep 
pace with each other in ipiprovement. But when I 
assert that such are the consequences of literary pur- 
suits, it is necessary to distinguish between the real 
aiut' pretended student ; for there are many desultory 
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tesi^sm a»d volatile Bleu of parfi^ ifbo affiea eccei\- 
tarickf 9 wlKiee Ihre$, if ozM maj soexpress it» are un^ 
fcndlf irre^pibi, and wbo consequeody exhibit r^- 
shtrkable &A»tani:e$ i^miaery and 9us£EHrtusie* 

FoUy aiidHnpirBdeiice will produce Qioral aiid 114* 
tural evil, their gesMiiie offsprini^ in all rituauo^s 
-9kA »ci&» of fifep Tht kaowle^e of atu and 
science? eniBOt ^rereiit the Vi«e9 s^d tb^W4Ms wbic^ 
miistariteimitidiewiAit ofknowkighow torego^ 
late our firivstteiiidjsoci^cQiidtiet. Put where pm- 
dence aod virtiie me not defieifD|:» I believe few 
walk» of life a»e pfeausabter aaid Mfer than tboee 
which kad through the regions of literatuiw. 

Many amos^ mankind are ixlyG^Ted in peipetu^l 
ttumdt^ so that when they feel qa inclination to con- 
sider ttieir duty^ their natnre» their tmest fa^ppraesi, 
t^y can scarcdy find an opportunity. But he* 
whom Pnovidence has Idessed wUh an ^lightened 
snind, and tbs tcmtesoii ot his own time^ is enabled 
CO iorm his» heart, and direct his cboice, according 
iOSbe dictates of the most improved mteUects, end 
the examples of the most accona^hshed character!. 
He isy Indeed^ a cceatnre far stiperior to the com- 
SMon h^d of men; and being aequainfed with pum 
vad^ exalted pleasures* lies not under the necessity o^* 
seeking, delight in the grosser gr^HifieattOne. He 
considers not property as the chiefs good; he is 
therefore free ftom temptatiohs to Tiolate lus'in- 
teg«ity« Blsai^>oimmeEtt in ^ matters of interest 
will never render htm uneasy or discontented* for his 
books have- discovered to htm a treasure more vi- 
luable, in his estimation* than the riches of Pern* 
Through* att the vscifi«£iides of lif% he has a source 
16 
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of consolation m the retirement of his library, and in 
the principles and reflections of his own bosom. 
From his reading he will collect a just estimate of 
the world and of all around him ; and» as he wUl 
cherish no unreasonable expectations, he will be 
exempted from severe disappointment. 

The conversation of many abotmds with slander 
and detraction, not originally and entirely derived 
from a malignity of nature, but also from ignorance, 
from a vacancy of intellect, and from an inability 
to expatiate on general and generous topics. But 
whatever be the motive of them, it is certain that 
few crimes are more injurious to private happiness, 
and opposite to the spirit of our amiable religion, 
' than slander and detraction. The man of reading 
• is under no temptation to caluminate his neighbour 
from the defect of ideas, or a want of taste for 
liberal and refined conversation. He interests him* 
self in his neighbour's happiness; but does not pry 
-into the affairs, nor sit in judgment on the domestic 
arrangements of another's family. Most of the to- 
pics of scandal are too little and too low for hixn. 
He will not stoop from his elevation low enough to 
pick the dirty trifles from the ground. His thoughts 
are engaged in elegant and refined subjects, far re- 
moved from all which tend to excite envy, jealousy, 
or malevolence. 

The want of employment is one of the frequent 
causes of vice; but he who loves a book will never 
want employment* The pursuits of learning are 
boundless, and they present to the mind a delightful 
variety which cannot be exhausted. No life is long 
enough to see ^ the beautiful pictures, which tl)e 
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arts and sciences, or which history, poetry, and elo- 
quence, are able to display. The man of letters 
possesses the power of calling up a succession of 
scenes to hisviewinfinitelynumerous and diversified. 
He is therefore secured from that unhappy state 
"virhich urges many to vice and dissipation, merely to 
fill a painful vacuity. Even though his pursuits 
should be trifling, and his discoveries unimportant, 
yet they are harmless to others, and useful to him- 
self, as preservatives of his innocence. . Let him not 
be ridiculed or condemned, even though he should 
spend his timie in collecting and describing modis, 
mosses, shells, birds, weeds, or coins; for he who 
loves these things seldom sets his affections on pelf, 
4>r any of those objects which corrupt and divide 
human society. He who finds his pleasures in a mu- 
seum or a library, will not be often seen in the tavon, 
in the brothel, or at the gaming-table. He ispleasefl 
if ^e possesses a non-descript fossil, and envies not 
the wretched enjoyments of. the intemperate, nor 
the ill-gotten wealth of the oppressor or extortioner. 
But his pursuits have usually a title to much 
greater praise than that of being inoffensive. Sup- 
pose him in aifjT of the liberal professions. If a 
clergyman, for instance, he devotes his time and 
abilities to the preparation, of dissuasMres from vice, 
.from folly, from misconduct, from infidelity, from 
all that contributes to aggravate the wretchedness 
of vn^tched human nature. Here the pleasures na- 
turally resulting from literary occupations are im- 
proved" by the sublime sensations of active benevo- 
lence, the comfortable consciousness of advancing 
the truest happiness of those among" our poor feU 
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ef-educaticm. Ift tH^ petformamce of ibe gocMite 
office of a true pfarith priest» tHere k a necessity of 
tttting an eiample^ and of^ p»senrtiig deeonian <»f 
dbaracter; a necessity vtiieh conduces mueh t6 die 
ttcvnty of inBOccafie. It is oftetf a great happ^ie^ 
DO be placed' in a rank, wbere» to tlie restmiftts ofcofi^ 
science and inoniity» s^ added-tke fear of p«culi^ 
shame^ loss, and'dkgracer necossartiy . ccHMe^v^ftt on^ 
ill bebavio|in . Human nature wants every sapport' 
lb kisep it from lapsing ms» dejprayky> £t«tt itt* 
teMt and ascdkitnde for reputation, when, in sonie. 
thoughtlese atterral^ tbo pUkurs of virtue begin la 

.totter^ nny stcqp tbe fadL Tbo possession of a va- 
&iaUe ckaaracter vbich may be fest, and of a digniy^ 
vinch. nmt be snppOftod, are often very, useful^ 
awxiHaries in defendaag the citadel against the tm^- 
por2aj assaults 4f paseiot^ ami^iif mpUliofw 

Sisice, tben# the parsuit of ^ktters is attended with ' 
manx drcnnotahces p^nHariy £<vourable to inno- 
ccaee^ and eonse^nent^ U) cnj0)^Q¥«t of the purest ^ 

:and most permanent species^ tbty who bave been. 

'6«ed in so deniable a jife as a1i& of learnings ought 
to be gratiefnl to Providence for^ their fiirtnnate lot, ' 

^and ehdeavbvv to maka the best return in their 

. power, by devoting tbeir leisozre, their abtiities, and 
Att acquirements, to pevfoming the wilt df God»- 
and pronujisng the benefit of mankind. 
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KtTSD TOTHE TCMDEIt AM* FATHfiTiC 8TY1.E, FE^dt 
U^BtltG THE VORDS AMl> FHEASES OF SCRirTUK^.. 

IT is obsern^able that sua aaiUence aftea laoglMir 
0r yawns ia tbe most inter^supg scenes of ^ modern' 
tra^^dy ; a tementsd^le proof of tbe poet's imbecility; 
The ppetl be may» iiuleed, be a versifier aad a de- 
elaimeri but be is- no poeV who tells a tra^ tale 
without ciicitii)^ «te«p» JUt iw not profane tbe 
eacrednanid 0f poetby bestowing It on tbe feeble 
poetaster. 

It is not eooii^ that tbe Ikaguage of a tragjedf ^ 
Bow^, die suiiliee' and metaphors brilliami the 
▼erse melodioues there must be adiarm added bf> 
the creatiive power of alinigbty geniusy which np 
didactic mkecaAioachy which cannot be adequafiely 
described) hut whteh is powerfully felt by the ▼!- 
biatipas of Hhe heaHrstring$» and which causes ap 
irresistible overfiowiiig of the AatM^p ^rvifmf tbe 

^ Florid cMctistt ead psooMpous dtdbimotion ase, 
liaideed^fiMmAtobetheleaet adapted of all modes 
flf addxeflB to afiect «be finee sensfibilkief of natine. 
Plain worde^ widMmt (^aJthetB, withimt metaphors* 
without sianbes^bave ofteoerexciiedemoCaDas of the 
MidMest syonpatbyy than die aeiost laboured compo- 
eiiion of Comei^e* Ye who would learn to..touch 
U»e heai^ go not to the sdiods of Frsuiee» but be- 
come tbe diseiplea of Sc^hodes^j^udceipeaie, Sterne, 
and Cbatterton* Thou captiTadng simplicityi 'tis 
thiue ai once le effect what aU the artifices' of rhe- 
• TOt s a c r ed source of tetrti 
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toricy with all its tropes and figures, tediously and 
vainly .labour to accoinplish. 'Tis thine to dissolve 
the hardest heart, and to force even the stubborn 
nerves to tremble. A few words of simple pathos will 
penetrate the soul to the quick, when a hundred lines 
of declamation shall assail it as feebly and ineffectu- 
ally, as a gentle gale the mountain of Plinlimmon. 
' A writer of taste and genius may avail himself 
greatly in pathetic compositions, by adopting the 
many words and phrases, remarkaUe for their, beatt- 
tiful -simplicity, which are Interspersed in that pleas- 
ing, as well as venerable book, the holy bible. I can^ 
not, indeed, entirely, agree with those zealous crkics 
whopretend to discover in the scriptures aUthegraces 
of all the best classics. To please the ear and imagi* 
nation, w^e very inferior objects in the benevolent 
mind of Him who caused all holy scripture tobe writu 
ten for our use. But, at the same time, it is certain, 
they abound in such beauties as never fail to please 
die most cultivated ta«te. Besides their astonishing 
s«blimity, they have many a passage* exquisitely 
tender and pathetic^ Our admirable translation has 
preserved them in all their beauty, and an English, 
writer may select from it a.dictioa better suited to 
raise the sympathy of grief,, than from Uie^ most 
celebrated models of human composition. 

Sterne, who, though he is jnstly condemned for 
his libertinism, possessed an uncommon talent fdv 
the pathetic, has availed himself greatly of the 
scriptural language. In all his most affecting pas- 
sages, he has imitated the turn, sty^, manner, and 
simplicity, of the sacred writers, and in many of 
them has traiiscribed whole sentences. He found 
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so language of hi< own could espial die finely ex- 
pressive diction of our common translation. There 
are* a thou^dnd instances of his imttating ^criptore 
interspersed ^ in all the better parts of his works^ 
and no reader of common obserration can pass by 
them unnoticed* I will quote only one or two 
instances taken from the most admi^d pieces 
in the tender style.———** Maria, though not^ 
•* tall, was nevertheless ^f the first order of line 
^ forms. Affliction had touched her looks with 
<* something that was scarce earthly, and so nmeh 
« was there about her of aU that the heart .wishes 
^ or the eye looks for in woman, that oould the 
•*; traces be ever worn. o«t of her brain, or thote «f • 
'^ Eliza out of mine, she should not only eat of my 
« bread, and drink of my ciip, but Maria should lie 
** in my bosom, and be unto me as a daughter^ ... 
** Adieu, poor luckleks msuden ! imbibe the. oil an4 

' ** wine which the compassion of a stranger, as he 
** sojourneth on his way, now. pours into chy wounds 
^ The Being who has twice bruised thee can only 
•* bind them up for evet.** Again, in his descriptiofi 

^ofa captive. *< As I darkened the little light he 
** had, he lifted up a hopeless eye toward the dopr> 
** then cast it down, shook his head, and wept on 
'** with his work of affitction. I heard his chains 
** upon bis legs, as he turned his. body %q lay h^ 
** little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep 
** sigh. I saw the iron enter into his soul.'* It is 
easy, but it is not necessary, to adduce many more 
instances in which a writer, who eminei;i.tly excelled 
in the power of moving the affections, felt himself 
unequal to the task of advancing the style of pathos 
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Hf Ibttk. W}& /wtei ]^e«9iii«. «d 9 mn of W 
iMiiny^ MBd, «« Inftrarrme soc ta )eay« tb^«, op t^ 
« fetnitriradb<blfoMgig.«fter ll^ ferwhitfier tbpfi 
« goint^ i %iU|;oit aiKi vfhot^ dH>a lodgtst, I wi^ 
«»lo4ftgcf ffa^ pBflf>fa i^mR hi mf peopte, aifdlhiF 
^ God my €kid| n^em dwfci 4left vrili I di*, vmI 
^dMm^iii lieiNviM^'' Sterne siek the vetf^ 
.4^?k of this |>M8«eib i»i mifefii of eU ibe fiae» 
tfirokes eftmdemttBt and m«a!|r ^ 49m there U, k» 
« book ^ick ie ofteil laid^fide &y >o^e tfcbobu^ or 
absurd and obfiolcte* Tte choke wU^h Sterne faae- 
eisuie of tezt^- and of cbatkms from the scrij^tures in 
his sermons, arepKH>& that he (who w^ one of the^ 
^"best jod^ of die pethttic) was paitrcti^rfy stnicle 
lirith the afiecting tendenies»> and lovely simpUeity 
ef scripteral langtKi^e. 

The peet, ^lapefore, vrh» meanv Va prodiio^^ » 
tragedy^iKiiteh shnll be able to stand its gpsmd 
^en ake^ tint first nme nigHti, tndiour the. atd o£ 
ftiffln;^, aAd ^Hthent lilthig the pk and boxee «^A. 
orders, diinild' sothetimei go to the samejfou8taitt»> 
and drmk the ^vv^ters ef poetical inspiration of Yrhiok* 
Witerae draini to topiously. Ht tnll itaj^tsY^ gvfatty« 
%y stMymg die language and histortas oHomtph^, 
6aid» and JFom^han, of Hath, of Job^ of the Psatott» . 
of Isaiali, of Jeremiah, of manf amgle passages 
every inrhere fn^erspert^dr 9Xti ef t&B parabfes^in: the; 
IVewTdstanMnc. Judgmeitt'end taste »ecerteiiil}r 
necessary fa sekot^buthe aaay depend ttpoaifythabi 
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•l^laiMe, that wWch i% i:Qff94fytd m ai^ and t^ws. 
Xet }um iuUy pmrmad^ him^ thtt tbr only i&o- 
thed of opmitmg fi»Wi^uUj «m tibe feelings of aa^ 
«0re> tfi u» y^^im^ art and ag^cUtioBt »id <^ 
Adhere I3» tm\h und Jiimi^kf . 

:alieratkm. Tht tbestf^rieal stafet U mitsd«€UQ«» U 
cannot mocb longer be stipponed ^y fine dressei^^ 
paixytecffceiiflSyQio&CrdaBmgsaodj^mtoniiine^ W^ 
Jivve hie«ifts a$ ivdil shears and eje«; ifthejknov 
al»t h«v to toneb our pa^wkms at Old Drury, let imp 
.buben to the Opera^^Inmse^ and see tbe siaa_aand 
ttpMioQeleg* 

HO. ei»T« OH UBAJnVtS mR»&Y WITH S(' yi%^ T^ 

AMuasiiisitT* 

THERE aipe xnaay who spend itnidi of their time 
m veai^iirg» hot who read as t}iey play at canky with 
m other kiteotion Ivnt t^pasi their timey with<»ii la- 
hoiimg under the mtokraUe hurdeu <^a total in;- 
Qctrvity. The aiore triHiug the hook» the better 
they suppose it sttited to their purpose, Flwpf* 
pampUetst xnexnohv, noTels* and whatever entectanis 
diem without i^equirsng aay great degree of attentioA^. 
coastitase tite whole of their library* £ir^ diese 
.are read til a'detukory «namier» without the iotev- 
lareoce of taste» or the trouble of selectton. Indeeil 
thb light £ood for the mind is so much wantedv that 
the tireulating libraries lay in a stoek of it every 
year; and an asKutment of summer^readtng is in as 
jifiuat wqmosl at the^ boofcieUers ia the watering- 
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places, as a ▼atiety of new spring pattettis at the 
silk-mereers in PaU-MalL The fine lady and gen- 
tleman, who haye nothing to do butto pursue their 
amusement, and in whose delicate nrinds. the dresi* 
ing of the hair is ^ business of the first tmportanct» 
commonly spend two or three hours every day under 
die hands of the friseur; but then thcf time is by no 
means wasted, for it is spent in summer-reading; 
and as the volumes whi«^ contain, summer>reading 
are not large folios, and neither printed on tl^ 
smallest type, nor on the most crowded page* one of 
them just serves to fill up the morning hours «k- 
▼oted .to tiie artist of the comb* The gentle studemi 
rises from big chair when the c^ratioiv is completed, 
takes off hifl fiansel gown, lendsback the half-bound 
book to the Ubrary, and enters npon the momentoBt 
business g£ maiing Miltf 'Without znj odious gravstr 
or seriousness, which might perhaps have remained 
with him, -had his . morning studies re.quh*ed "deep 
thought, or communicated to him a'series of sober 
reflections. He can, indeed, m a rainy day, devour 
half a dozen volumes of sU3»mer-reading,-and be no 
more incommoded than when he swallows as many^ 
puffs and syllabubs at the fashionable confectioner's^ 
It must be allowed that this kind of reading, tri* 
.fling as it is, may often constitute an amusing, and 
a very innocent pastime. But- 1 will venture t» 
say, that useful und improving reading might b^ 
found, that should be equally, and indeed more ea* 
tertaining. The same time spent on books of , charac- 
ter, which is lavished away on literary trash, would 
render many a mind, which is now vain and supjar- 
§cial, really elegant, prudent, and well informed 
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The time spent' under the operation of- the hatr«^ 
dresser is very properly spent in reading; but why 
siiould not the works of the English classics be used 
i^ presence to a vile translation from a foolish 
French novel ? To a taste not vitiated^ the works of 
Shakespeare^ Milton, Dryden> Pope, Addison, and 
noany other of their successful followers, are much, 
more pleasing than the inelegant and hasty produc- 
tions of hireling writers, whose indigence compels 
ifiem to be less solicitous about quality than .quan- 
tityi ^ho. study, not so much what is congruous to 
taste and truth, as what will catch the notice of the 
general reader, and answer the venal purpose of their 
employer by a rapid sale. Have we not many true 
histories, elegant in their style, ajbqunding with mat- 
ter most improving to the heart and understandings 
and calculated to interest and entertain, in a very 
high degree, by gratifying curiosity? Unless we. 
renounce our pretensions to reason, we must confess 
that such books are capable of furnishing more 
pleasure, exclusively of the improvement, than ano- 
nymous and unauthenticated anecdotes, memoir^» 
novels, voyages, travels, lives, and adventures. 

There are those who have read more volumes 
than the profoundest scholars in the nation, who are 
yet unacquainted with the elements of science, with 
the most, interesting facts of true history, with the 
maxims of philosophy, with the beauties of style, 
and with the extent and force of the language. 
They have read inattentively what indeed was 
scarcely worth attention; and they have immediately 
forgotten what, was too futile to deserve remem- 
brance. Had they possessed judgment sufficient to 
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point out lite proper books, and resoldtioii to ptirsua 
t^e dictates of dieir jadgmenty thty would kare ea* 
Ached their minds with inestimable treasn^Sy andl 
acquired die reputation and satisfaetion of sdid 
scholars* The same exer^oH of ditir eyas^ i^ some 
consumption of tbetr tim«y die sama sedeaia^^ 
confinement, would have eaMied a priat of suiitteiil 
value to repay them amply for every effort 6{ dilU. 
gence* But now they have, perhaps> injured tfieb 
eyes, ruined their healtir, neglected their affidrs, 
tftiated thehr taste, and pessibty corrdipcacl their 
morals, or weakened their iaMif wMi a^ fttuffn, hm 
die amusement of the mcAient, or the rettntkm of 
feise acts, distorted figures of iSe and manners, or 
trifling anecdotes, the hmherofthe head and ttoe 
thefumkure. ' 

Persons advanced in life, or labouring under sick* 
hess and infirmity, have an itoquestienable right t0 
amuse themsdves with whatever can innocently al- 
leviate dieir evils, and enable them to pass away^&e 
lagging hours in a sweet and transitory oblivion. 
Their reading, like their diet, may be light, and 
more adapted to tickfe a sickly palate, than to aflbrd 
solid and substantial nourishment* But in youths 
health, and 'vigour, who would voluntary confine 
themselves to the weakness and insipidity of water* 
gruel? 

' It is, indeed* lamentable to observe young persons 
of lively parts, and with a love of reading, devoting 
those years and those abilities, which might render 
tJiem valuable members of society, to such studies as 
tend only to dissipate 'Aeir ideas, to vitiate their 
moralSi to womaaize^ their spirits, and to rendop 
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mhom it was oa^ a ^riiui€ di^ tmrt irw to lK«r |te 
same ^ firitom* 

^!" ' - -'* -* "1 -J !"■ ■■ • '^ ■^" "■■'!■' 'l( l.l ■ 'M ' ■ ' HILI'. 

JNO« CLV«« OX A m%TUX}9 OV ASTVinr^ VftlfTStt i|r 
lOACffitlUS VORTIVS RUICB&lJBllOlVa. 

THERE Si A little treatise oh d^e method dF 
ftivij. writttn by iU0gcibergttt% vdbtcb, iti tbe tiaro 
lact centorieit was a great faToufite among scholar$» 
jSUi4 ^onti^vted mttch to anisiate their indutrf « 
The learned Erpenius acknowledges himself otigU 
Hally tndeiiljed to it for al) his acqniatioxis. He met 
wkh it at the age of sixteent and in eonseqtience of 
its saggestions, though he was then totally a^ers^ 
St€>Ak a stodiotts iife> and had made no proficiency 
'in leanungy yet he afterwards became a distingaisfaed 
scholar* The treatise had become scarce, and Er; 
jpeninsgeneroaslypiinted a new edition, dua others 
might piotake of the benefit whith he hold hi]|Melf 
;enjoyed« He published it with the title f^ lAb9r veri 
)AureuSi or the Truly Golden '^'reatase,. 

In the episde to the reader, which Erpenius haft 
|irefixed, he speaks of Hie animating effect of the 
hook, in tenns so warm, and with so much gratitadey 
^at a student would be wanting to himself not to 
gratify his curiosity, by giving it a perusal. It h 
short, and contains many passages which tend to 
encourage the sicholar in his pursuits, and to inspire 
him with an ardour and enthusiasm, Uke that ex* 
^cit^d in the soldier by the drum and trumpet, as h^ 
is liiarching on to battle* I believe there could not 
l)efotinda better exhortation to study for die use of 
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boys, if tH^ good, passages were nbt di^;racedb]r 
•thers .so tidiciilousy as ^most bring the writer un- 
der the imputation of lunacy. His literary enthu- 
siasm had certainly transported him, in several in« 
fiUnces, beyond the liniks <^1iis own reason. 

I will select a few hints from the little tract, 
which may not only serve as a curious specimen to 
die Engli^ reader, but may rouse him from his in* 
dolence. The whole is, indeed, more valuable for 
die spirit and fire which it conduces to raise, than 
for its particular directions. It is rather exhortatory 
than didactic. 

** How mean,'' says he, speaking of the scope at 
which students ought to aim, " how timid, how ab« 
«* ject, must be that spirit which can sit down con- 
•♦ tented with mediocrity ! As for myself, all that 
<* is within me is on fire. I had rather," he proceeds 
in his strong manner, << be torn in a thousand pieces, 
** than relax my resolution of reaching the sublimest 
« heights of virtue and knowledge. I am of opinion, 
<< tba]l nothing is so arduous, nothing so admirable 
" in human affairs, which may not be obtained by 
f* the industry of man. We are descended from 
** heaven; thither let us go, whence we derived our 
«* origin. Let nothing satisfy us lower than the 
" summit of all excellence. This summit," then 
says he, ** I point out as the proper scope of the 
student." 

. ** But labour must be beloved, 'and the pleasures 
« of luxury despised. Shall we submit to be extin> 
<* guished for ever without honour, without remem- 
•* brance, ivlpcJ^is ov%¥ lirih^tyfjJtott without having 
•* done any thing like men?" The whole of this 
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•bapt^ if trrittwi in a very tincdnmwft stjte of 
btarary eQdi¥»iasm> aond I thkik it can hardly fail of 
infiaiahig at youthful itnagiitatloii. If such kieatf 
ttere esrfly rafixed m the bosom of an ingenious an* 
tngenaous boy, \rhat improvement in virtue^ and i* 
idl tffitful ^foalit^efSy might not be exptected^ 

<• That Wft mast n^ver despair," is tbe titld of hi* 
fhlr4 dia|iit«r. ** If in our ascenty ire dhonld fall 
<< b«sidloiig a thousand; times^ we must begin td^ 
*♦ dxmb again every time m^ore ardently, and fly td 
<' the commit 'v^idr vecrtiitcd vigour I L^t no one* 
*' ht dejec&ed if hd is not conscious of dny great ad-* 
^^ vaRttemenc at first* ' The nclerchanil diinks himself 
*« happy if, after a ten years Voyage, aftef a thou* 
** sand dangers; far at lost improves hts fonune; and 
^* shall y^ tffce poor-spirited creatures^ give tip all 
** hop6s^ affrer the first oilset. Qutdtms^ mperefoH 
^* animm ^idrtuk. Whatever the mind has com<^ 
** msmded itsdf to do^ it has obtained its purpose. 

** lUcheto itmst hove n& ahsiribs, compared to^th^ 
**^ chanss cf Ihemtar^. Poverty kfavoorabk to thtf 
'•^ as&0«&» of alfl Ucerai^y pursuits* I ifnean ilot ta 
<^ tkfcTMr comentpt on mDttey in general, but on that 
•*'€^S9t^itmii -vt^alth which dlures the liiind hoin 
'♦study. Bac your j^arentsi" says he,> " rather chtw 
'•^ihairyou sboti^d be guilty of perjury er murder, 
<^ ti^an^ ndt know haxr to value money. 

^ Tker s«tfd<m itia^ be deislroos of praise. It ts a 
«< ffUtnitslmg pr^f&jn^ofsuoeesstd be roused by praisr 
\* i*isni dnA fibail lisive don^ welly and to* be grievekS 
<«^aiid incitfird Psy h^er aints, on iindiiig himself 
«♦ bhondd or* odtdone by another. He wh6 aspireii' 
<< at tl^ suihmit mast be pa^slmately Sotid of g^of y. . 

Vol. III. K 
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*« Thus have the first qualities, indispensably re-^ 
** quisite in a youth devoted to study, been men-. 
" tioned. He must aim at the highest points, he; 
" must love labour, he must never despair, he must- 
"despise riches, he must be greedy of praise. It 
*< remains that we prescribe the methods. There > 
*< are then three gradations in the modes of study; 
" hearing, teaching, writing. It is a good and easy: 
** method to hear, it is a better and easier to teach, 
•* and the best and easiest of all to write. Lectures 
*« are dull; because it is tedious to confine the 
« liberty of thought to the voice of the reader. But 
** when we teach or write, the very exercise itself pre- 
« eludes the taedium." 

Though the treatise of Ringelbergius is short, yet 
to make an useful abbreviation of it would require 
more room than the limits I usually prescribe to my 
papers will allow. I meanonly to give alittle specimen 
of the manner in which this very extraordinary 
writer has composed his once celebrated treatise. 
There are certainly many things in it which can* 
scarcely fail to stimulate an honest mind, sincerely 
and seriously devoted to letters. A severe critic, or^ 
a lover of ridicule, will find much, bothin the matter • 
and the style, to censure and deride. But still there is • 
something so honest andso warm inthis writer, that • 
a good-natured mind cannot help being entertained * 
even with his absurdities, and inclined to overlook 
them amidst thegreater abundance of valuable advice. > 
I believe the copies are not very scarce, and earnestly - 
recommend, both to the young student and the * 
lover of literary curiosities, to devote half an hour to ' 
the perusal Qfitf if it should fall into their hand$« » 
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Ringelbergius was a very ingenious man, not 
only in polite learning and in the sciences, but in the 
arts of mechanical writing, painting, and engraving. 
Indeed these were his first pursuits and employ- 
mentSy and he did not apply himself to learning 
Latin till his seventeenth year; but such was the 
force of his genius, that he then made a rapid pro- 
ficiency. He was certainly a man of genius, and 
tiiough not quite correct in his language, yet he 
wrote Latin with much more spirit and vivacity than 
most of the Dutch and German writers of his age. 
He acquired the Greek language, and could almost 
repeat Homer from beginning to end. He was well 
versed in various sciences, and wrote ingeniously 
upon diem ; but his tracts are, I believe, more cunoug 
than useful. He would have been an excellent 
writer, and profound philosopher, had he lived in 
an- age when the follies of judicial astrology were 
exploded, and hypothesis reduced to the test of cx- 
.periment. 

KO. CtVII. ON THE FOLLY OF SACRIFICING COMFORT 
\ TO TASTE. 

THERE are certain homely, but sweet com- 
forts and conveniencies, the absence of which no 
elegaiKe- can supply. Since, however, they have 
notlw% of external splendour, they are often sa- 
crificed to the gratification of vanity. We live too 
itmch in the eyes and minds of others, and too littlo 
to our own hearts, and too little to our own con- 
scienies, aixd too little to our own -satisfaction. We 
are mois anxious to appear, than, to be^ happv. 
K2 
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According to the present modes of living, and 
ideas of propriety, an ostentatious appearance must 
l>e at all events, and in all instances, supported. I£ 
we can preserve a glittering and glossy varnish, we 
disregard the interior materials and substaaceJ 
liif any shew a disposition in every part of their con* 
duct, similar to that of the Frenchman, who had ra- 
tdier go without a shirt, thaa ^Aout ruffles; rather 
starve as a count, than enjoy affluence and independ- 
ence as an honest mercham. Men idolize the grtraty 
and the distinctions of fashionable life, with an ido^ 
latory so reverential and complete, that they seemi 
to mistalce it for their duty towards. God. For, to 
use the words of the Catechism, ^*do they not ap" 
*^ pear to believe in them, to fear them, to love 
** them with all their hearts, with all their minds, 
^ vnih sill their souls, and with all their strength; to 
^ worship them,, to give them thaoiks, to put their 
*^ whole trust in them, to call upoa them,, to honour 
" their names and their words, and to serve themt 
** truly aU the day^ of their live»?'' As they wor- 
•ship false gods, their blessings are of the kiad which 
corresponds with the nature of their deities. They 
are all shadowy and unsubstantial ; dreams, bubbles, 
%nd meteors, which dance before theit eyes^ and 
often lead them to perdition. 

It is really lansentaUe to behold fiunibes of sb 
competent fort«M^, and respectable raidc» who ( whakt 
they deny themselves even the commoa pleasures q£ 
a^jJentifttl table; while theit kitchen is the cave q£ 
cold and famine; while their neighbours, velaticmsf. 
and friends pity aad despise as they pass, the coib^ 
fortless aiui wabospitable door] scruple not to b» 
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eqntpage^ at pubHc eatertaintnents* in excursions to 
Bath, Tunbridge, or Brighthelmstone. To feed the 
fashionable extravagance, they rob themselyes of iiw 
dulgences which they know to be more truly satis- 
factory; for which of them retumeth from the mid- 
xught as«eiiftbly» or from the summer excursions, 
witix>ut complai0k)g of dulaess, fatigue, ennui^ and 
insipidity ^ They have diewn themselves, they have ' 
seen many fine persons, and many fine things; but 
have they felt the delicious pleasures of domestic 
peace, the traiaquil delights of social intercourse at 
thek own towns and villages, the solid satisfaction^ 
i>f a cool collected ntmd, the comforts arising from a 
disembarrassed state of finances, and the love and 
Inspect of a neighbourhood ? 

To run in debt, and be involved in danger of af- 
rests and imprisonment, are, in this age, almost the 
objects of fa^MOoable ambition. Tb have ^n exe- 
cution in the home, is to be in the same predicameKt 
With this baronet and the other Icnrd, or with his 
^ace, the duke* The poor imitator of spkndid 
misery, .little greatness^ and titled infamy, risques 
bis liberty and Ust shilling to become aman of tast^e 
and fashion* He boasts that ke is a happy man, 
foi^he is a man of pleasure; he knows how to ^njo^ 
life; he profi^sses the important science caQed this 
i^avcar vivre* Gire him the distinction which, in 
the littleness and blindness of his jMtd, he considers 
as the source of happiness and honour. AUow biifi 
bis claim to tastei allow him the title of a man of^ 
pleaisure, and tmce he insists upon it, allow him his 
j^9teR9ions to tfawir Wvrr. But at the sam« tim( 
K3 
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he cannot deny that he is haunted by his creditors, 
that he is obliged to hide himself, lest he should lose 
his liberty ; that he is eating the bread and the meat, 
and wearing the clothes of those whose children arc 
crying for a morsel, and shivering in rags. If he 
has brought himself to such a state as to feel no un- 
easiness, when he reflects on his embarrassment, and 
its consequences to others ; he is a base, worthless, 
and degenerate wretch. But if he is uneasy, where 
is his happiness? where his exalted enjoyments? how 
much happier had been this boaster of happiness, had 
he lived within the limits of reason, duty, and his for- 
tune, in love and unity with his own regular family, 
at his own flre-side, beloved, trusted, respected in th* 
neighbourhood, afraid of.no creditor or prosecution, 
nor of any thing else, but of doing, wrong? He 
jmight not indeed have made a figure on the ttirf $ 
be might not have had the honour of- leading the 
fashion ; but he would probably have had health, 
wealth, fame, and peace. Many a man who it 
seldom seen, and never heard of, enjoys, in the si- 
Jence and security of a private life, all which thU 
sublunary state can afford to sweeten the cup, and 
to lighten the burden- 

. In things of an inferior nature, and such as are 
not immediately connected with moral conduct, the 
same predilection for external appearance, and .the 
same neglect of solid comfort, when placed in 
competition with the display of an affected taste, are 
found to prevail. Our houses are often rendered 
cold, small, and inconvenient, for the sake of pre- 
serving a regularity of external figure, or of copying 
the architecture of a warmer climate. Our cat- 
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riages are made^ dangerous or incommodiousy for 
the sake of attracting the passenger's eye, by some- 
thing new or singular in their shape, height, or 
•fabric. Our dress is fashioned in uneasy forms, and 
with troublesome superfluities, or uncomfortable de- 
fects, just as the Proteus, Fashioii, issues out the 
capricious edicts of a variable taste. We even eat 
and drink, see and hear, not according to our own 
appetites and senses, but as the prevalent taste hap- 
pens to direct. In this refined age we are all per- 
sons of taste, from the hair-dresser stnd milliner, to 
the duke and duchess. The question is not what is 
right, prudent, pleasing, comfortable, but what is the 
taste. Hence beggJirly finery, and lordly beggary. 
- The sacrifice of comfort to taste is visible in our 
modem gardens* I rejoice in the explosion of the 
Putck manner. I expatiate with raptured eye and 
imagination over the noble scenes created by a 
Kent and a Brown, But at the same time I lament 
.^at oor cold climate often renders the sublime and 
magnificent taste in gardening incompatible with 
contort. Winter, as the poet sa^s, often lingers in 
^e lap of May. How pleasing to step out of the 
house, and bask under a sunny wall covered with 
bloom, to watch the expansion of a ro$e»bud, and to 
see even the humble pea and bean shooting up with 
all the vigour of vernal fertility? But now the 
mansion-house stands naked and forlorn. You de- 
scend from the flight of steps. You are saluted by 
the rudest breath of Eurus and Boreas* No trees; 
no walls, no out-houses, even the kitchen and of- 
fices subterraneous. Not a comer to seek the genial 
warmth of a meridian sun. Fine prospects indeed 
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«}1 ^Fcmnd. Bot yon cannof otajr to look at iimok 
Yi9» ^r iQ your ^hmo^ c^^mm ^siippr if Use p^rse^ 
tnnxmg bJ^st pursuet^ y^ou not|x» fo^r Isur seofiss, W# 
allow all tbat i^efie can claim* W« admire and love 
^r beauties; bat tbej «re 4e»sif faMigbt »t tbe ex- 
pejice of piMnfon* 

A littk and ^p^l.Qs$d gfH^d^i ftdd^ gwsliy t^ thr 
ireal wyoy^em of a ru«kl Ff^if^r TbottgH msiii? 
ias tbroiya down tb$ w^s, mi bid »U.O|^8« I wa- 
:^]^e to predict* ibast b^prj^ ^1^ l^pse.fif b^f |l c«n^ 
^9rj, gppd sqn«ii ^nd ite lovf ©f p<»af^t wiJJ rebuild 
iJi^oi. Tbe groimdd bf yoiid wij $tiU bd laid out im 
ib? g?an4en and i»o$f bewittftd rtytej bot let thr 
hpjo^e stand near sofse Uitte f^ki^^ated «pQt» wjberr 
lpv«ry v«g^t%W? b«ati$y *?id d«lie»cy wair b^ dis- 
jpL^y^ed* «n4 wbere the ri$Piii¥ of fmr incksiifii: 
clifiie iH^y b« «ofiened wttl) elegatt imltHmtms* The 
«Qntr^( bi^ween tbisj wbicb I w^Hjld oiU tb^ dai- 
m«9ttcs g^nd tb^ o£b«r« wbicb might b^ naftued the 
jOTier gj»rd«i»t or ib^? gwwe, wo^^d produce an effect 
|>y po m^gns pnpleafiing. Tbey who hav^ no t9stc 
/or^^Wf3fS| 9nd IJie tbouti^od b^VM:ifs of an .enclosed 
gardf I), bai^ btt( liUle pr eientiOn to judgmant in tbr 
gwiceg 9f koni^uUure, 

bideml* such ii the nature q£ man^ we coiosaonlf 
advance improvemant to the verge of impropriety. 
We now loath the idea of a straight line, and a rai. 
^hr row pf trees. JBut let us noti in the pride of 
Qnr hearts, flaJ6t*r purgelve* with the unerring recti*. 
$ude pf dur taste* Many of the ancients who posr 
^e«sed the be^t taste, not only in poatry and do*. 
Quence, >u| in ?^t«i in paiming> ^nlpture^ arcbitec* 
typp» wer^ i^rm ftdi9irer» pffi}AnuupPi^rif«£}r 
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regiiUr, and Ifiid out io quiocui»ces. However 
vanit7 4iul fashiQn may dictate and declaim, the 
world will not always t>elieve that Homer, Vtrglly 
Cyrusy Ciceroy Bacon^ and Temple, were totfiUy 
mistaken in their ideas of horticultural beauty. 

Cicero ixiforms us, in a fine quotation from Xeno- 
■f>hon'8 eeeoMmics, lliat when Lysander came fo 
Cyrtts, a priikse equally distinguished for his glo- 
rious empire and his geilms, Cyrus shewed him a 
|>ieee of ground wttt enelored and eomplekfy planted. 
After the visiter had admired the tall and straight 
ivteif aiid the rews regularly formed in a qumcunx, 
tind the ground clear 6i weeds, and well culti- 
vated, and the sweetness of the odours which exhaled 
from the flowers, hee^uld not help expressing bk 
sdiniraikm not only of the diligence, hut the skill 
of hkn by whom aU this M^s measured and marked 
out: upon which Cyrus answered, ** It was my-^ 
« self who mMiured every thtng, the rtmr of trees 
** are of ray dispo^g, die plan is mine, and many 
•* of the trees were planted with my own hand,^* 
•An illustrious pattern, which I hope our English 
noblemen and gentlemen will not be afraid to fol- 
low. Why always employ a professed plan-maker? 
Why sacrifice their own amusement and inclination 
to the wttl of another, and to the imperious edicts of 
Capricious fashion? 
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NO. CLVIII. ON THE EXAMPLE OF HENRY THE 
FIFTH, AND THE BAD EFFECTS OF AN OPINION, 
THAT A PROFLIGATE YOUTH IS LIKELY TO TERMI- 
KAT£ IN A WISE MANHOOD. 

THERE are those whp consi4erearly profiig^tcy 
as a mark of that spirit, which seldom fails to pro- 
duce, in the subsequent periods of life, a wise and a 
virtuous character* The exaipple of Hei^ry the 
fifth is often cited in confirmation of their opinioiw 
Shakespeare has indeed represented his errors an4 
, reformation in so amiable a light, that many are no^ 
displeased when they see a young man b^inning hi^ 
career in riot and debauchery. While there is aa 
appearance of spirit they regard not the vice. 

The example of Henry the fifth ha$ been applied 
particularly to heirs apparent of the crown. If the 
. future king is found to J)e early initiated in the ex>- 
cesses of sensuality, it is a favourable presage, and 
we are referred to the example of Falstaff 's HaL If 
he devote his time to drinking, and be actually in- 
volved in continual intoxication, it is all the bettert 
for do we not recollect Hal's exploits at the Boar's 
Head in East-cheap? Dame Quickly, DollTearsheet, 
are illustrious instances to proye what company a 
prince should keep ip order to become hereafter a 
great king. It is in the haunts of intemperance an4 
vice, and in the company of sycophants and knaves^ 
that he is, according to the vulgar phrase, to sow 
his wild oats, to spend the exuberance of his spirit^ 
to subdue the ebullition of his blood, and to acquire 
a valuable species of moral experience* 

It is true, indeed, that Henry the fifth is a remark- 
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able instance of early profligacy and subsequent re- 
formation. He is a remarkable, because he is a 
rare instance. For one who succeeds as he did, a 
thousand become either incurable debauchees, drunk- 
ards, and rogues, ruin their character and fortunes, 
or die under the operation of so rough an experiment. 
We hear not of those who are obliged to go- to sea, 
to hide themselves on the continent, to skulk in the 
garrets of blind alleys, to spend their days in gaols, 
or are early carried to the church-yard, amidst the 
thanks and rejoicings of their friends for so happy 
a deliverance from shame and ruin. But if one wild 
youth becomesbut a tolerable good man, we are struck 
with the metamorphosis, as we are with every thing 
uncommon. We exaggerate his goodness, by com- 
paring it with his previous depravity. We cite the 
example, as a consolatory topic, wherever we behold 
a young man, as the scripture beautifully expresses 
it, walking in the ways of his own heart, and in the 
sight of his own eyes. We talk as if we almost con- 
gratulated a parentj when his son has spirit enough 
•to violate, not only the rules of decency, but also the 
most sacred laws of morality and religion. 
' Such fatal ideas have broken the heart of many a 
virtuous and feeling father. They have brought his 
hairs, before they were gray, to the grave. I have 
been much pleased with a passage in the sermons ot 
the late Dr. Ogden, in which he recommends regu- 
larity and virtue to young men solely for the sake of 
their parents. " Stop, young man," says he, " stop 
" a little to look towards thy poor parents. Think 
« it hot too much to bestow a moment's reflection 
« on those who never forget thee. Recollect whak 
K 6 
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^ dee4 ibau e9in$( xkoti ft)«$! iUhsid be^tb? lot* 
«« h$l4 ^t tbf ir care b«gun, btfore thpu fjQ^Ljj^t r^- 
•^ ^q^ennb^ or know any ihing* 

«< ^Qal4j»( t^H^u Qidy «^ by v^^iUpg. wd wm^ tb«a 
«* witji thy %e^u, A^d lb«F w«w wo^ed, Tbw 
(( hdfinfi wev^ tomk^ with tby (Uitti'^H i (b^y kh 
<^ U©vt«l a^d watdmd thy wsmt^ before tfaou kww- 
<« est; thi«# Qwo Q«c.^$fitie«y 9x th«ir kindp^^s, Tli«f 
<^ ^Qtb^d tJb<^ ; thptt ki^ewetf viqX th^t thou wasjt 
(^ 9ak^4 1 tbou ^sked^ ixot for br^ad^ but tbey fed 
^ tbee. And ever swe^nfor tbe particubrs arc tqo 
.** j^aay to be irec^m^t^ and toamwy j^^rely tQb^ 
« s(D un^riy forgottta^it b»> been the vtry fqrii^ 
«< cip^} endeavour^ emfdoirflaeo^ stod 9ttidy of tlim: 
^ lives to 4q servijce imto tbee. tt by all these «if- 
<< deavour^ tjiey caii [obtain their child'« ^omfon;, 
« they arriire at the ftW accanaplidwiettt of their 
" wirfies. They have no bigh^ object of their ww 
** bWflin. Be thou but happy, and they are ap. 

<< And now tell me, i$ not ^mething to be d^Ofi^ 
<< I do not now say for thy^lf> bnt for the 19 i If it br 
<< too much to deiite^ thee to be gopd,^ and wise, 
« and virtuousp and bappy for thy Qvn «ake I yet be 
." bpppy for theirs* Think that a »ober, uprighi^ 
« and* let me add, religiaiw lift* besides the blessing* 
*< it will bring upon thy own head* ^ill be a founi- 
« tain of unfeigned comfort to thy declining parents^ 
" and make the heart of the aged ring for joy. 

«* What shall we say ? wlucb of these is bapgpieff i 
•* the son that maketh a glad &(ber i QT t^tm &^9i 
<« blessed with suchaNfton? 
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<« ForomtteT^mgiDflmJ who hast an Itcart open 
^« 9Q ftarlf to Ttrdsodis ddtghts* and canst find thy 
'^ own happiscu ta mturmag thfr father's bksaing 
^ upon bis ovn head I 

^ And happT &tber ! whose years have hcen pro- 
^ h>iiged» not> as it ofts& happensi to see his com- 
<< fgns fall from hinv one after another, and to be- 
^ come at once old and destitute; bat to taste a ne^ 
*^ pleasvref not to he £Muid Mxiof^ the pleanii«s df 
** youth, reserved for his age, to reap the harvest of 
^ all his cares aiid laboikrs, in the duty, aiection» 
<*v a^d f€^<;ity of hi« dear child* His very look be- 
^ speaks die inw»*d satisfactioa of his hesirt. The 
^ infinmdes of his age sit light on him. He fsdff 
** not the txiQobks of life : he sqiiles ^t the appr(tac)i 
^ of death r sees himself still living and honored 
^ in the meousry and the person of his son, his 
'^ other dearo* setf ; and passes down to ^ iccep- 
^ tafile of allthe Uving, in the fulness of ceaateqt 
♦« aikd joy* 

*^ How tml&etD this is die condition of hisn, who 
^ has the affietion to he the father of a wicbed off' 
^ spxjng i PocMT, unhappy maix ! no sorrow is like 
^ umo thy sorrow. Diseases and death are blessings, 
^ if compared with the anguish of thy heart, when 
*^ ^lou seests thy dear children run heedlesi^ and 
<« headlong ta the ways of sin, forgetful of their pa^^ 
^ rents council, and their own happiness. Unfoiv 
^ tmats old man I How often does he wish he had 
<« never been borsu or had been cut off before he was 
<« a father \ No reflection is able to afford hint con* 
.« solatiop* He grows, old betimes ; and the afflict 
^ tions of sige aie doubled on his head, in vaiu are 
' •< iQstnmffikts <d pkasaire bioogfat fior^ His soul 
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•< refuses comfort* Every bles»Qg of life is lost 
<* upon him. No success is able, to give him joy. 
** His triumphs are like that of David ; while his 
** friends, captains^ soldiers, were rending the air 
'** with shouts of victory— he, poor conqueror,, went 
** up, as it is written, to the chamber over the gate 
** and wept : and as he went, thus he said ; . O, my 
** son Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom ! would 
** to God I had died for thee !. O Absalom, my ^rtf, 
** my son I'* 

I have introduced this passage, with a hopethat 
.gaiy and thaughtless young men may be properly af^. 
:fected by it ; and though they should have no re- 
gard for theihsdves, that they should he led to have 
pity on their poor parents, and to chuse the right 
'way, that they may not cause affliction tohim*who 
;has, often dandled them in his arms, nor to 'her at 
whose breast they hung in the sweet and innocent 
period of their infancy. It is indeed annelancholy 
consideration that many children, who have been the 
'delight of their parents during the earlier ages,' no 
-sooner' arrive at maturity, than they prove a scourge 
•and a curse. They hurry those out of the world, 
who brought them into it. They embitter the old 
age of those who devoted the health and strength of 
jnanhood to their welfare and support. Sad return ! 
to plant thepiUow of reclining age with thorns [«--0 
have pity, have pity on your father— behold him 
with tottering step approaching you ! With suppliant 
^ands, and tears in his eyes, he begs you — to do 
.what ? to be good and happy. O spare him, wipe 
away his tears : make him happy, be so yourself,— - 
so when it shall be your turn to be a father, may you 
never feel the pangs you have already inflicted ^ 
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There are parents, indeed, who seem to have little 
. concern but for the pecaniary interest or woiidly ad- 
vancement of their children. While their children 
. excel in dress, address, simulation, and dissimulation, 
-they are allowed to be as debauched and inamoral as 
they please. While they possess a poor^ mean, and 
. contemptible kind of wisdom, commonly called the 
knowledge of the world, their parents are perfectly 
easy ; though they should be notoriously guilty of 
. every base a^ifice, and plunged in the grossest and 
most unlawful species of sensuality. That poor 
m{in, lord Chesterfield, was one of those parents who 
are ready to sacrifice their children's honour, con- 
scieucef ;and salvation, for the sake of gaining a little 
of the little honours and riches of a world, where not 
even the highest honours or the most abundant 
riches are comparable to the possession of an honest 
heart. That wretched lord seems to have enter- 
tained very little natural affection for his spurious 
offspring. His paternal attention was all avarice 
.and ambition. He. would probably have been de- 
lighted if his son had been at an early age a remark- 
able debauchee. He would have thought the spirit 
which vi^e displayed, a sure prognostic of futune 
eminence. Providence defeated his purpose, and 
permitted his letters to be exhibited as a loathsome 
monument of wickedness, vanity, and worldly wis- 
dcmi. Soch wisdom is indeed usually folly, even 
where its effects and consequences are confined to 
the present period of existence. ' - 

pvery father then, and every mother who deserves 
that tender and venerable appellation, will strenu- 
ously endeavour, whatever have been their own 
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tnon ami vie»^ to preserve those vbom thej liave 
introduced in^ a troublesome world froan the fettl 
cfiotagion and pollution of vice. If tfaef have axfy 
regard ipr thek* children^ for their country, for thenf* 
aeWefly diey will use every probable means torescute 
the rising generation from early profligacy. Selfi A 
aaotiTes often prrrail when all others ara meffieiL- 
ekms. I repeat then, that, foi^ their own sakes, fhef 
mvst gf^aecd diev offspring fveaok riot, intemperance, 
and prodigality. If ^y ape miBguided by the ex- 
ample of Henry tlie fiUdi, «r any other reformed rab^, 
fo as to encourage th^ children in evil, or even fo 
be negligent of dwm, they wiQ probably repent ki 
the day of old age, jttid find poverty, iteffie, and 
sngnidxy snperadded t^ the weight of years, and dMe 
unavoidable eeilft of a najtnnd decay. 

na CLtz. A €oo» bsamt NacfitsAXY ro aNjor I'iie 

BBAVTiaS or HATVBE. 

BY a jnst dsspemsaiaea of Providence, It hfl^ 
pens ihsA they wfan are unraasonabiy selfish, sektom 
enjoy so much haj^ptnesia^ thegenerotts and con- 
tented. Ahaost.aHthe wicked deviate from the line 
of reictitade^ that they may engross an extmor^i^ 
poitton of some real or imaginary advantage. Thefr 
hearts aie agitated m the porsnit of ft with the moi$t 
violent and. paiitful emotions ) and dieir eagerness, 
apprehensions,, and solicitude^ poison the enjoyment 
after they have obtsuned the posses^on^ llienatuiis 
of thttr pleasoms is at best gross, scnsoa}, violent, 
and transltoiy. Tliey are tdways dissatisfied, nlmcfs 
envious, always maUginaQU Their souls ere bent 
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'down to ^e esith s and dfistrtute of :|H devated and 
b(e»vQnly i<J4e»s» fmbitium inanes. Thef have 'not pow- 
«r$ Qf percepii(»i foor tfae subUme or re&Md satts^ac- 
tipns ; and am m> Jo63 tnfletisiblis to the tranquil de^ 
lights of kiiioei»^iCe«n4 sin^plicity^ than thed^af and 
bliad tQ tb^ b«a»t7 of coloun, and the melody of 

To the wkkfidt and f0d«^ to all wiio are waradf 
^ngaged in the vulgar pw9iut€ of ttevnorld, the cQa»- 
t^mpktion of niral jie)^es» aad^f the mancers and 
Datufe q£ uiim^hf k perfectif insipid* The odo^tr 
~ pf fiowersi the purling of Mxemm^ the «Qtig aitd plvi- 
fnage of hirds, the «portiv^ iimo^ence of the haub, 
the fidieUty of the dog» are ioctpabtecf attracting* 
fptT <H»e ;9PiQ^iH9 the notice of him wbote conscience 
if uneajs y, and passions unsubdaed. Imitc him to m 
morning wdk thiroogh a neighbourvig wood» and b» 
i>eg$ to he excused; i<9r be lov^i bi$ piUow and caA 
isee 04» <^arm» ia trees. iEadeavo«»r to allure bimb 
im a vfjTRal ev«»w>g» wheoi after a $how«*, evwy 
laaf hreath«s fragrance and fr^imhi^ ^aiumter witji 
you in the garden ; and he pleads an engagement at 
wht«t, or at the bottle. Bid him listen totbe thmsh, 
the^'blaeWrd* thent|^tingale» the woodla?k»andht 
interrupts you by askii^ the price irf* s^cksi and i«w 
quirmgwhether the West India fleet tB arrived, A gyoa 
w^^lk oT#r tb# mie»dowi» enamelled with cowslips and 
dairies* h« takes m> other notice, but tnquii^es who » 
the ^wneTf bow 'much the Ia2i4 lets (qv an acre> ffhH 
bay 3old for at the la«t market* He prefers th# 
gloomiest day m November* on whichpeeuuiary hu* 
WMm h traot^aet^i or a fea«t c«lebrat^»«r a pubhc 
div«r»iiHi ftffardedi to att^ the deliglM of the m^rrf 
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month of May. He who is constantly engaged in 
.gratifying his lust, or in gaming, becomes in a short 
-time so very wise, as to consider the study of the 
-works of God in the creation, and the external 
beauty both of vegetable and animated nature, as 
little superior to a childish entertainment. How 
grave his aspect ! No Solon ever looke^ so sapient 
^ as he does, when he is on the point of making a bet, 
or insidiously plotting an intrigue. One might conA 
elude, from his air of importance, that man was bom 
to shake the dice^ to shufHe the cards, to drink cla-> 
ret, and to destroy, by debauchery, the innocence of 
individuals, and the peace of families. Ignorant and 
'mistaken wretch I He knows not, that purity and 
simplicity of heart would furnish him with delightsi 
-which, while they render his life tranquil and plea*i 
curable, would enable him to resign his soul at death 
Into the hands of his Maker unpolluted. Wh^ stains 
and filth it usually contracts by an indiscriminate 
commerce with the world ! how comp^aratively pure 
ismidst the genuine pleasures of a rural and philoso» 
phical life ! 

. As a preservative of intK)cence, and as the means 
of a most agreeable pastime, the love of birds, flow<i^ 
ers, plants, trees, gardens, antitials, when it appears 
in boys, as indeed it usually docs, should be encou* 
raged, and in a subordinate degree cultivated. Fare«- 
well innocence, when such things cease to be capable 
of affording pleasure ! The heart gradually become! 
hardened and corrupted, when its objects are changed 
to those of a worldly and a sensual nature* ^ 

' Man may indeed be amused in the days -of health 
tad vigour with the common pursuits of ordiaarjr 
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life ; but they have too much agitation in them for 
the feeble powers of old age. Amusements are then 
required which are gentle, yet healthy ; capable of 
engaging the thoughts', yet requiring no painful or 
continued exertion. Happy he who has acquired and 
preserved to that age a taste for simple pleasures. 
A fine day,, aheautiful garden, a flowery field, are 
to kim enjoyments similar in species and degree to 
the bliss of Elysium. A faim-yard, with all its in- 
habitants, constitutes a most delightful scene, and 
furnishes him with a thousand entertaining ideas. 
The man who can see without pleasure a hen gather 
her chickens under her wing, or the train of 'duck- 
lings following their parent into a pond, is like him 
who has no music in his soul, and who, according t6 
Shakespeare, is fit for treasons, murders, every thing 
that can disgrace and degrade humanity. Fetah 
iudem suh trabihuSf fragilemque mecum jolvat phcuclunu 
I will forbid him^ says Horace on another occasion^ 
ta be under the same roof with me, or to embark in 
the same vesseL » 

Let it operate as an additional motive in stiniu^ 
lating us to preserve bur innocence, that with outr itf- 
nocence we preserve our sensibility: to the charms of 
nature. It is indeed one of the rewards of innocence, 
that it is enabled- to taste the purest pleasure which 
this world can bestow, without the usual conse- 
quences of pleasures, remorse and satiety. The man 
.of a bad heart can find no delight but in bad de- 
, signs and bad actions — nominal joys and real tor- 
ments. His very amusements are of necessity con- 
nected with the injury of others, and with a thousand 
painful sensations which no la:nguage can express^ 
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But tht QpjWof the hom^tf ^111^9' ^fdingfftn^om, 
h always g^j and^ojiyjmedt lUce some of the sp«tb* 
era climates, mth a 9^fpenitj almost pejpetual* LOi 
a ixian who would form an adequate idea oo the dif- 
ferent states of the good and bad beart« with respect 
to happiae«s, e0fl^APe the climate of Otaheite, with 
4hat of Terra, del Fu«go, as described bj ottr Britisbi 
4;ir4:y<zmavigi^or$. , «. 

*fi i.i 1 • {tnivr u 't\'vn i 1,11:1 ifunnt a 

«0. CLI. 0« AFFECTATK^N OF EXTHEMS ©fiLICACt* 
AMD SBfX^lBILlTT. 

EXTREME delicacy, so esteemed at presmt^ 
aeexns to hare been unknown in times of remote aiv 
ttquttj. It is certainly a gi^eat refineaoent on huoaaUL 
nature ; and refinements a:zie never attended to ^ the 
earlier ages, when the ocatpations of waiv ^tnd the. 
WMXit% of unimproved life, leave Unk opportuait j^ 
9nd lei» inclination, ' for fianciful ei^ojmenis. Xhuir 
gef and distress require strength o£ miiBl^ and tuh 
cessarily exclude an attention to those <k}tcaciie% 
•which, while they pleftse, in£iJilibly enenrate. 

That tenderness which |s aimabk in a st2^ of pet« 
£ict civili^ationt is despised as a weakness among 
unpolished nations. Shocked ait the smallest cir< 
jCumstances which are disagreeable, it cannot su|>- 
port the idea of danger and alarna. So far from ex- 
lercisiog the severities which are s^netimes politically 
necessary in a rude state, it starts with horror tram 
the sight, and at the description of them* It delight 
in the calm occupations of rural lijfe^ and would 
gladly resign the spear and the shield for the shep- 
herd's croak and the lover's garland* But in anisi^ 
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utfonncd community^ where conystatd: daiig;er re- 
quires constant defence, tkcyse dispositionf which de* 
light in ease and petiremeiat wiU be treated, with ge- 
serri contempt ;. and no tean^ of mind which is 
dtspised will be long epidemical. 

The ancient Greeks and RonBOii wer^the most 
civilized people on thecaith* Theyv however^ W4*i« 
umtcquaimted with that extreiae dafiisacy ^ scnti- 
meat which ta beeoipe uniTetsattyr prevalent in- 
ittodem ttstes. Perhaps some reasonable oaoses may- 
be assigned. The stoic philosopher endeavottr^ to- 
introduce a total apathy,, and tlKmgh k was not ciCk* 
braced in aU its rigour by the vulgar, yet it bad a^ 
snfficient number of votaries to diffuie a general iu^ 
sensibility of temper. It perhaps originally itieaiYt 
no mope tluut to teach men to gofvm their dfecdons 
by the dictatss of reason ^ but as a natural nmnt «f 
ftelinii^ produced the same efieccs as a^iational regti«^ 
latioD of liie passionsyinsensibility soon passed among^ 
the vulgaar for what it faad-'nd ckim to> a philbso^ 
j^cal indifference* 

That respectful attention to w^men, which iu ma- 
dent ftmea i«- calked gallantry, was not tb be found' 
aMo^ the atfkci^fifts. Women were unjustly consi- 
dered ad- inlMer behig», whose only doty was- 
to contribute to pleasure, and to superintend do- 
mestic d^conomy. It was not till die days of cht- 
vtilry that men shewed dtat desn« of pleasing the* 
softer sex> which seenKr te dlow them a superiority. 
Thkt drference to women- refiner the manners' and' 
softens the temper ; and it is no wonder that the an* 
ciAAts, whe^ admitted net women to their social cdn- 
versationsr should acqum-aroughnessof .msufiert 
.incompatible with delicacy of sentiment* 
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. Men who acted^ thought, and spoke, like the an- 
cfents, were unquestionably furnished by nature with 
every feeling in great perfection. But their mode of 
education contributed rather to harden than to mol- 
lify their hearts. Politics and war were the only ge- 
neral objects of pursuit. Ambition, it is well known, 
renders all other passions subservient to itself; and' 
the youth who had been accustomed to a military 
discipline, and had endured the hardships of a cam- 
paign, though he might yield to the allurements of 
pleasure, would not have time to cultivate the re^ 
finements of delicacy. But the modem soldier, in 
tfee present mode of conducting war, is not compelled* 
to undergo many personal hardships either in the 
preparation for his profession, . or in the exercise of 
i(. Commerce, but little known to many ancient 
i^ations, gives th^ modems an opportunity of ac- 
quiring pp^lenc.^, without much difficulty or danger ; 
and the infinite numbers who inherit this opulence, 
have recourse, in order to pass away life with ease, 
to the various- arts of exciting pleasure. The prO-^ 
fessions of divinity and law leave sufficient time, op- 
portunity, and inclination to most of rfieir professors 
to pursue every innocent amusejsnent and gratifica^ . 
tion. The general plan of modeirn education, ;which, » 
.ajnong the liberal,, consists of the study qf ppets and 
sentimental writers, contributes, perhaps, .ipoi:e than t 
all other causes, to humanize the iieart^and refine* 
the sentiments ; for, at the period when education is •. 
commenced, the l^eart is most suijceptible of impres- 
sions. . .. ; 

_ Whatever, disposition tends^ to soften, . without : 
Hfeakeuingthe mindirO^tbe cherished i andit mns^ 
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be allowed that ah unaffected delicacy of sentiment, 
on this side the extreme, adds greatly to the happi- 
ness of mankind, by diffusing an universal benevo- 
lence. It teaches, men to feel for others as for them* 
selves } it disposes them to rejoice with the happy, 
and by partaking, to increase their. pleasure. It fre- 
quently excludes the malignant. passions, which are 
the sources of the greatest misery in life. It excites 
a pleasing sensation in our own breasts, which, if its 
duration be considered, may be placed among the 
highest gratifications of sense.- The only ill conse- 
quence that can be apprehended from it is, an effemi- 
j^acy of mind, which may disqualify us for vigorous. 
- pursuits and manly exertions. . 
- In the most successful course of things, obstacles 
will impede, and disagreeable circumstances disgust. 
To bear these without feeling them, is sometimes 
necessary in the right conduct of life ; but he who is 
trembling alive all over, and- whose sensibility ap- 
proaches to soreness, avoids the contest in which Jie 
knows he must be hurt. He feels injuries never com- 
mitted, and resents affi-onts never intended. , Pi&» 
gusted with men and manners, lie either seeks retire?- 
ment to indulge his melancholy, or, weakened by 
continual chagrin, conducts himself with folly and 
imprudence. < 

' How then shall we avoid the extreiiie of a disposi- 
tion, which^ in the due medium, is4>ro<}uctive of the 
most salutary consequences? In this excess, as.weU. 
as all others, reason must be called in to moderate. 
.Sensibility must not be permitted to sink us into such 
a state of indolence, as effecually represses those 
^inanly sentiments, which m^y very well consist with 
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tbrnostdelkaitew Thegn!SBMtml4aeuk4&tmi^Vf 
lUDtml ^iwth the'gresiesi^ fbrticiuiev in t&e tme' h<irO. 
Tenderness joined with: moimkai, fonnt iad#ed'ai 
iknslMd chasnictidf). to trldcli fiwa% cnxjfpcnedmg 
tvhh asitttfCy may tunlj attain* 

The affectaEtion of gnat sensibiiicy k «ctfem»fy^ 
comxnon. It ia buw eyier att odioiu atf dktr «e«Iit]r i^ 
atnobde. It ^cftidefs » snus ddttfscsil^^ and at tmitja# 
xidiaulcmfi. Intieid <^)%Ikviitg the t^Usted^ whidk 
i* the neoessmy effect of g^aukM Ofti^^i si i^lui-' 
rmwt <£ thtf tfdi« Sies-ff^^ ixAatftfy t& ^«r tbftt k iif 
MO <]ii^tfata t($ mppcm ii» d^t^ d^ cK»ti«M. That 
s^pMrancv of a .fittM^dt^ tto jcdtflAgf ol n dd.«Ti«g«v 
will cause a paroxysm ctf feif. It ^fetettdi C» si^ stt*' 
jpftrto sliartf of t efltmwwi Mid; f^l^iidit^y; * lut 
it^k mttsi^al^k, dm tl»»' dolktfey and »sftd€yxi«gr 
oinii dtfloppeftr In tfdicude« anddud pt^mdef t^iin- 
aiMnoasendibiHty f» ftv^iiMtlf loiMd, In iIm ab^ 
sente <^ viuwss««^ tm bcr uneominoffly luife^ft^f* 
. T^litBr0TeDeiv«»iaiteiidcrliea»t;£^n»t)iehitndaf 
natoxe^ irto harrs vodehied the ntfaatt e^ the h^jiicst^ 
eojo^rmtiteti To hftve r^^tiad it* emotiftts by «far 
dfctato»#€ seMMirifr to fasDrer acted vpto ^dlgaivf 
of4lnlMQ#.aild« hanp« oteainediiKtt kipfoteir of wkick* 
the heart' wiB eoi^tattd fotoeptiUe* Viay> w m»r 
per, thus laudable in itself, never be reitdsnAi oan«« 
im i i0 i M eby affiaBiati<»w<kr iB|umuat^itti»S0tiior 
and to «d]ev8^ dreo^tibe want of ai prdysrgukU 
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HO. CLXI. ON TRUE PATIENCE, AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM INSENSIBILITY. 

HO WEVE R common, and however intense tlie 
evils of human life may be, certain it is, that evils 
equally great do not affect all men with an equal de* 
gree of anguish ; and the dtfierent manner of sut* 
taintng evils, arises from one of these two causes, at 
natural insensibility, or an adventitious fortitude, ac- 
quired by the exertion of Patience. 

Apathus, when a school-boy, was not remarkable 
for quickness of apprehension, or brilliancy of wit ; 
but though his progress was slow, it was sure, and 
the additional opportunities of study, which he en- 
^ joyed by a freedom from those avocations which vi- 
.vacity and warmth of constitution occasion, made 
him a tolerably good scholar. The sullenness of his 
deportment, however, alienated the affections of his 
teachers ; and, upon the slightest misdemeanours, he 
often underwent the punishment of the rod, which 
he always bore' without a tear and without complaint. 
He had not long been at school, before his father 
and mother died of a contagious fever. Prepara- 
tory to the disclosure of so mournful an event to an 
orphan son, many precautions wete taken, many 
phrases of condolence studied. At lengtli, the mas- 
ter took him aside, and after several observations on 
the instability of human affairs, the suddenness of 
death, the necessity of submission to Providence, and 
the inefficacy of sorrow, told him, that his parrots 
were no more. To this, young Apadius Teplied, by 
observing, without any visible alteration in his coun- 
Vol. hi. X. 
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tenance, that he suspected something of that kind 
had happened* as he had not received his letters at 
the usual time ; but that he had not said any thing 
on the subject* as he thought his behig possessed of 
a fine fortune by the event, was a matter that con- 
cerned nobody but himself. ** For (says he) as the 
•* death was sudden, there probably was no will, and 
•* my father being pretty, warm, as they call it, and 
** I being an only son, I think I shall be very well 
** oflp." Here he was interrupted by his master, who 
was now desirous of some degree of that gj-ief which 
he had before been solicitous to prevent—" And are 
** you not aflPected (said he) with die loss of the 
** dearest friends you had in the world ?" — " Why, 
^* Sir (replied the insensible), you have just now 
** been teaching me to submit to Providence, and 
" telling me, we must all die, and the like ; and do 
" I not practise your precepts ?** The master was 
too much astonished to be able to answer, and has- 
tily left the young man ; who probably concluded 
the day with a feast of gingerbread or a game at 
marbles. 

Soon after he left school, he took it into his head 
to enter into a state of matrimony. But here let the" 
gentle reader be informed, that he was not induced 
to submit his neck to the yoke by any of those fii>e 
feelings which constitute love. The object of his choice 
bad tep thousand' pounds ; and he considered tliat 
ten thousand pounds would pay for the lady's board. 
When the little prattlers were .arrived at that age 
when none can beliold them without pleasure, they 
were seized with an unfeyourable small-pox, and se- 
• v^ally carried from the cradle to the grave. The 
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constant attendance of the motlier on this occasion* 
brought on a fever, which, together with a weakness 
occasioned by an advanced state of pregnancft prov- 
ed fatal. Then, at last, Apathns was observed to 
fetch a sigh, and lift up his hands to Heavejn — at the 
sight of the undertaker's bill. A thousand misfor«« 
tunes in business have fallen to his lot» all which 
he has borne with seeming fortitude. He is now, at 
length, reduced to that state i^i which gentlemen chuse 
to take lodgings within the purlieus of St. George's 
Fields: but there is no alteration in his features ; he 
still sings his song, takes his glass, and laughs at 
those silly mortals who weary tliemselves in wander- 
ing up and down the \^orld without controuL ' 

Thus Apathus affords a -striking instance of that 
power of bearing afflictions which arises from na- 
tural insensibility. Stoicus will give us a better 
idea of Patience as a virtue. 

From that period at which the mind begins' to 
think, Stoicus was renjarkable for a quality, whichf 
in children, is called shamefacedness. He could 
never enter a room full of company without shewing 
hh distress, by a violent sniFusion of blushes. At 
tBchool, he avoided the commission of faalts, rather . 
through fear of shame than of punishment. Jn short» 
an exquisite sensibility, at the same time that it gave 
him the most exafted delight, frequently exposed 
him to the keenest affliction. Thus, from being ac- 
quainted with grief, though a stranger to misfor- 
tune, he acquired a habit of bearing evils before 2iny 
heavy ones befer him. 

Stoicus was designed for a literary life, which, to 
L2 
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the generality of mankind, appears almost exempt 
from the common attacks of iU-fortune : but if there 
were no other instances of the peculiar miseries of 
the student, Stoicus alone might evince the ground- 
lessness of such an opinion. From a sanguine tern- 
pet-, he was prone to anticipate success ; and from 
an enterprising disposition, was little inclined to sit 
down contented without a considerable share of re- 
putation. Influenced by his love of /ame, he ven- 
tured to appeal to the public taste, and actually 
sent into the world a performance of great merit: 
but as the work wanted some popular attractions, it 
was soon neglected, and sunk into oblivion. 
- An evil otthis kind, perhaps, the merchant, or the 
manufacturer may treat with contempt. They how- 
ever, whoy with the same feelings, have been in the 
same- predicament, will know the anguish which se- 
cretly tormented the disconsolate Stoicus. This 
disappointment was the first affliction of his life, and 
on this he long meditated without intermission. He 
has not again ventured to publish, and therefore has 
had no cause of uneasiness from the ingratitude of 
tlie many-headed monster: but the evils of his pri- 
vate life have been numerous and afflictive beyond 
conception. The death of an amiable wife, a con- 
stant state of sickness, expectations continuaUy dis- 
af^inted, have occurred to overwhelm him—but 
all their efforts have been fruitless. The reflections 
of philosophy and religion fortify him against every 
attack» and I never visit him without observing a 
placid smile of resignation, diffused on his counte- 
nance. He is sensible of the rea\ weight of eyerf 
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evil, and at the same time sustains it with alacrity. 
He draws resources from himself in everyemergenc j^ 
and with the nicest feelings, bears his ipisfortunes 
with indifference. 

This ts genuine Patiencet and though the- former 
may by some be thought a happiness, the latter only 
can be estewned a virtue. 

Sensibility, with all its inconveniencies, is to ba 
cherished by those who understand and wish to 
maintain the dignity of their nature. To feel for 
others, disposes us to exercise the amiable virtue of 
diarity; which our religion indispensably requires* 
It constitutes that enlarged benevolence which phir 
losophy inculcates, and which is indeed compre» 
bended in Christian charity. It is the privilege 
and ornament of man; and the pain which it causes 
is abundantly recompensed by that swe^t sensadoig; 
which ever accompanies the exercise of beneficence. 

To feel our own misery in a lively manner, is not 
to be deprecated. Affliction softens and improves 
the heart. Tears, to speak in the style of figure^ 
fertilize the soil in which the virtues grow. And it 
is the remark of one who understood human nature^ 
that the faculties of (he mind, as well as- the feelings 
of the heart, are meliorated by adversity. 

But, in order to promote these ends, our sufferings 
must not be permitted to overwhelm us. We mus|: 
oppose them with the arms of reason ^nd religion; 
and ta express th^ idea in the language of the phi- 
losopher, as well as the poet, of nature; every one, 
^hile he is compelled to feel his misfortunes like a 
man, should resolve also to bear them like a man. 

LS 
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KO. ClXn* CURSORY REMARKS ON THE ELOQUENCE 
O*' THE PULPIT. IN A LETTER. 

ELOQUENCE is numbered among those arts 
Ivhfch, instead of making a progressive improve- 
ment in the course of revolving ages, have greatly 
receded from their original excellence. 

The funeral orations and panegyrics of a few 
Frenchmen, are the only pieces among the modern* 
which make pretensions to rhetorical composition in 
the highest style. These, however^ appear very 
elaborate and unnatural 5 whether from the barren- 
ness of the subjects, or from the weakness of the 
orators, is foreign to our purpose to determine. 
From whatever cause it proceeds, it appears, that 
ancient eloquence is not restored by those efforts 
which are allowed to have 4>een most successfuL 

In England, so generally h a taste for solid argu* 
ynent and subtle reasoning diffused, that jnere 
nights of imagination, when unsupported by truth 
and argument, are little attended to. Thus it has 
been said,. we have no truly classical history of our 
own country. Elaborate collections of fdcts, pro- 
ceedings of parKament, and accurate descriptions of 
our navies and armaments, fill up, with a jejune de- 
tail, some of our most celebrated histories. A great 
deal of sagacity has, indeed, been exerted in the ad- 
•jostment of contested aeras, unwearied labour in if- 
/ 'lustratiug otscure passages in our annals, and much 
patience in the examination of our records. But 
where, after aH> is the painting of a Livy, and the 
concise elegance of a SallustE 
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It is not therefore surprising, that g people who 
admit not unnecessary emEellishm^nts in matters of 
taste, and who can fall in love with naked truth 
even when she is at liberty to dress herself in the 
garb of fancy, should reject mere ornamental flou- 
rishes in the important transactions of political de- 
bate, and the serious proceedings of a court of ju- 
dicature. 

Thuis the eloquence of the ancients is not, perhaps^ 
to be found either in the senate or the forum of Bri- 
tain. — ^There is, indeed, a very great degree of merit 
in many of the harangues spoken in those places, but 
they come not up to the idea of Grecian or Roman 
eloquence. The defect, however, is probably not 
so much owing to a want of ability, as to a volun* 
tary compliance with the taste and genius of the 
nation. 

In .the pulpit, indeed, we may find some vestiges 
of ancient oratory: but waving at present tjie in- 
quiry, whether or not We resemble the ancientiS in 
this point, I shall proceed to transcribe a few obser- 
vations, oij pulpit eloquence in general, which I col- 
lected not long ago by accidents 

One evening last autumn, as I was .walking in th«^ 
fields near the city, to enjoy a little fresh air, I ob- 
served a man, somewhat advanced in years, and of 
a composed aspect, sauntering in the same path with 
myself, seemingly in profound meditation. . For a 
considerable time neither of us chose to commence a 
conversation ; till at length, when a tacit familiarity 
between us had removed the reserve of strangeness^ 
the old man opened with an usual introductory 
topic, the serenity of the evening. For my own 
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party I never refiise to join in one of the most rea- 
sonable, as well as. most agreeable pleasures of 
hnman life. By degrees, the seyerity of my com- 
panion's countenance brightened up as the conyer^^ 
sation grew warm, and he told me he had just been 
hearing an excellent sermon at an evening lecture, 
and, as was his usual way, had taken this little turn 
in the fields to meditate on serious subjects without 
interruption. I must own I was rather startled at 
hearing this, apprehending I had fallen into the com- 
pany of some methodistical enthusiast, who would 
endeavour to make a proselyte; but, upon farther 
conversation, I found myself agreeably mistaken* 
The old man made some reflections, which, as they 
struck me at the time,' I entered among my minutes 
as soon as I returned home. 

•< You must know, Sir,** said be, " that I am an 
<* old-fashioned man. I go to church on Wednesdays 
<* and Fridays, according to my good old grand* 
" mother's directions, who (well I remember it) 
** used always to appoint me the bearer of her large 
** print prayer-book bound tn purple morocco. To 
.*< these early impressions, perhaps, t owe all my 
^ oddities ; and you will easily imagine what a queer 
"fellow I am, when I inform yoti, that I put my 
« family to the inconvenience of dining, on Sundays, 
-•* a full hour sooner than common, for no other 
•< reason in the world but that I may do my duty 
" towards my Maker, by going to church in the 
•* afternoon. While my neighbours are at the play* 
<* house, or the tavern, I can make shift to kill time 
** at an evening lecture ; and I often follow a fa* 
^ mous preacher of a charity sermon with all the 
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** ardour with which a favourite player inspires the 
*< frequenters of theatrical entertainments. These 
** are my usual diversions^ and really, Sir» they have 
*< some advantages attending them. In the first 
^< place» they are not expensive; fof what is a shil« 
** ling thrown away now and then upon a trifling 
** whim, since every man has his hobby-horse; such 
** as relieving a sufiering fellow-creature, or contri* 
<< buting to the education and support of a poor 
<* orphan? Secondly, I can go into any church, 
«* within the Bills of Mortality, without danger of 
** being pushed, and squeezed, and trodden upon^ 
^ and stifled to death, as sometimes happens to those 
« who follow more fashionable, diversions; nay, and 
** I can sit the whole time without being hi the least 
« overheated. 

" Now, Sir, as I have constantly attended to. va* 
" nous sorts of pulpit eloquence, I suppose I may 
« pretend, without vaiiity, to be some judge of it. 
*^ Do not, however,, expect that I shall bring proofs 
•« of the justness of ray remarks from your Aris- 
*' totles, your TuUies, or your Quintifians; for I 
** am a plain eommon man, and if I have any sense^ 
^ God knows it is only plain common sense. 

<< Let me premise, that I shall now and then make 
** use of the usual terms of division and subdivision* 
*^ Such, for instance, as those edifying little words^. 
** Firsts secondly, thirdly, to conclude, to come to 
•* my next head, and the like. Consider, Sir, I have 
** been long used to this style, atnd natmrally run 
•• into it. 

^ Of preachers, I shall reckon fblu- kinds; the 
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<* Fine Msm, the Pretty Preacher, the Good Text^ 
^* man, and the Humdrum. 

** First then of the first (forgive mj sermpnical 
** style), namely of the Fine Maw r 

• "A stentorophOnic voice is the fundamental «r- 
** cdlence of your Fine Man, and a powerfijil er* 
** cellence it is. No sooner has the Fine Man uttered 
<* the pathetic and sfgnifkant phrase, * to conclude,^ 
*< than I have seen the whole row of matrons, in the 
** aisle, wiping their eyes. The next qualification 
'^ is flexibility of joint muscles. From this excellence 
*^ arise those violent contortions of the body, that 
^ wringing of the hands, beating of the breast, roll- 
** ing of the eyes, foaming of the mouUi, and oth^ 
«< symptoms of madness, which never fail to gain the 
•« applause of the weeping congregation. The next 
« .--.but what am I about. Sir I In truth I cannot 
^ recollect any real excellencies ; as for sense, leariv 
.^ ing, argument, these are not to be expected in your 
^'Fine Man: but then the want of these is abun- 
« dAntly supplied by noise, nonsense, and grimace. 

• «* To coftie to my second head. Secondly then^ 
«*aawas before laid down, we treat of the Prbtty 
«* Preacher. 

" The Pretty Preacher is an imitator of the Fine 
<* Man. As a copy, he is somewhat fainter than the 
^^ originaL He whine^, he sobs, he roars, but roars 
«« like any nightingale^ as Shakespeare has it. A soft 
^ effeminate voice, a pretty face (fof look ye. Sir, a 
<« pretty face is a'more powerful persuasive than the 
" arguments of a Chillingworth), and a white hand- 
w'kerchief, are the constituent parts of a Pret^ 
•« Preacher* 
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These two sorts of Preachers are complete masters* 
c^ of the passions, without ia the least addressing th& 
** linderstandii^. In truths I cannot help comparing 
*f^ them to a fiddler of old time^ I remember to have 
*^ heard of at school, who made stocks and stones. 
** dance minuets, and rivers run the wrong way, audi- 
** played a hundred such pranks merely by the 
^ sound of the fiddlestrings* Just in the same. 
^ manner a Fine Man, and a Petty Preacher, can 
^ force the tear from the eye, a^d the shilling fronk 
•* the inmost recesses of the pocket, by dint of sound, 
** which, in this case, is seldom the echo of sense. 

" To come to my third head. Thirdly then, the. 
«* Good Text man lays down good plain rules of 
•* morality, and confirms every precept by a quota- 
" tion from holy writ. The grace of elocution he 
" never aims it. Rhetorical flourishes, new remarks^ 
u or beautiful language, are not to be required of 
<* him. In short, tlie intelligent part of the congre.- 
** gation will seldom find their understandings en<^ 
" lightened, or their fancy amused by him; but the 
** plain sober-minded Christian, provided he can. dis^ 
** tinguish what the preacher says, may carry away 
** something for his edification* 

" To conclude with my fourth and last head. The 

' " HuMDKUM seems to consider preaching and pray- 

** ing as a kind of work, which if he perf9rms so as 

"to get his wages, he is satisfied. He reads the 

** liturgy as be would read a news-pap6r. In his 

*< preaching, he endeavours neither to please, to 

♦* strike, nor. to convince, but thinks the duty suf- 

^ ." ficiently well done,, if it is but done according to 

f * the rubrick, and at the established seasons. To 

JL6 
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« gire him his due, be commonly preadies the best 
** diyinity in the language; for as he is too lazy to 
^ compose, he has nothing to do but to make choice 
<* of the most cdiebrated compositions cf others. 
•« He, however, murders every sentence he reads* 
•* For the most part» hechnses doctrinal rather than 
<* practical discourses; but the misfortune is, that 
*< while he is making the mysteries as clear as the 
^ sun at noon-day, his audience is commonly askep^ 
^ as fast as a church* In a word, you may form some 
^ idea of this kind of preacher, by taking a view of 
•* Hogarth's print of the sleepy congregation, where 

* there is a Humdrum holding forth, so as ^»ectu» 
** ally to infuse peace and quietness into the mtnds 

* of his hearers.*' 

Here the old man's avoci^ons obliged him to 
conclude the conversation, with expressing a wish, 
** That men of virtue and learning, as the clergy 
** generally are, would not suffer the effect of their 
« excellent prayers and discourses, which, -if well 
** delivered, might reform the world, to be in a great 
^ measure lost through indifference or affectation." 

no. CLXllI. ON THB SOPERIOR VALUE OF SOLID 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

j1 Dialogue hrttveen Cicero and Lord Chetterjeldi 

Esse quam rideri. sali. 

Cicero. MISTAKE me not. I know how to 
value the sweet courtesies of life. Affability, at- 
tention, decorum of behaviour, if they have not been 
ranked by philosophers among the virtues, are cer* 
uinly related to them, and have a powerful isflnence 
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m promotnig social happiness. I Isakt tecommaided 
them, as well as yourself. Bat I contend, and no 
Sophistry shall prevail upon me to gire up this point* 
that, to be truly amiable, they must proceed from 
goodness of heart.— Assumed by the artful to serve 
the purposes of private interest, they degenerate to 
contemptible grimace, and detestable hypocrisy. 

Chat. Excuse me, my dear Cicero; I cannot enter 
farther into the controversy at present. I have a 
hundred engagements at least; and see yonder my 
little elegant French Comptesse. I promised her 
and myself the pleasure of a promenade. Pleasant 
walking enough in these elysian groves. So much 
good company too, that if it were not that the ca« 
naille are apt to be troublesome, I > should not much 
regret the distance from the Thuilleries.-^— ^But 
adieu, mon cher ami, for I see Madame * ♦ ♦ « is 
joining the piarty. Adieu, adieu! 
' Cic, Contemptible wretch ! 

Chest. Ah! what do I hear? RecoUect that I am 
a man of honour, unused to die pity or the insults of 
an upstart, a novus homo. But perhaps your exclama- 
tion was not meant of me — if so, why — 

Cic. I am as little inclined to insuh as to flatter 
you. Your levity excited my indignation ; but my 
compassion for the degeneracy of human nature, ex^ 
hibited in your instance, absorbs my contempt. 

Chest. I could be a little angry, but as biensianet 
forbids it, I will be a philosopher for once. — A-pro- 
pos, prayiow do you reconcile your, what shall I 
call it — ^your unsmooth address to those rules of de- 
corumy that gentleness of manners, of which yon 
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uj yoa know aad teauch the propriety as well su^ 

Cic. To confess the drath» I would not advance 
the arts of embellishment to extreme refinement^ 
Ornamental education, or an attention to the graces^ 
has a connection with effeminacy. In acquiring the 
gentl6man» i would not lose the spirit of a mau. 
There is a gracefulness in a manly character, a 
beauty tn an open and ingenuous disposition, which 
all the professed teachers of the arts of pleasing 
know not how to infuse. 

Cbeitn You and I lived in a state of manners, as 
different as the periods at which we lived were dis* 
tant. You Romans, pardon me, my dear, you 
Romans — ^had a little of the brute in you. Come, 
come, I must overlook it. You were obliged to 
^ourt plebeians for their suffrages; and if timlii 
limiiigaudetf it must be owned, that the greatest of 
^oiuwere secure of their favour. Why, Beau Nash 
would have handed your Catos and Brutuses out of 
the ball-rooHH if they had shewn their unmannerly 
heads in it^ and my Lord Modish, animated with 
the conscious merit of the largest or smallest buckles 
in the room, according to the temporary ton, would 
have laughed Pompey the Great out of counter 
nance. Oht Cicero, had you lived in a modem 
European court, you would have caught a degree 
of that undescribable grace, which is not only the 
ornament, but may be the substitute of all those la* 
boured attainments which fools call solid merit. 
But it was not your good fortune, and I make allow* 
ance$«» 
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€ic. The vivacity you have acquired in studying 
the writings and the manners of the degenerate 
Gauls, has led you to set too high a value on 
qualifications which dazzle the lively perceptions 
with a momentary blaze> and to depreciate that 
kind of worth which can neither be obtained nor 
understood without serious attention and sometimes 
painful efforts. But I will not contend with you on 
the propriety or impropjiety of the outward modes 
which delight fops and coxcombs* I will not spend 
arguments in proving that gold is more valuable 
than linseU though it glitters less. But I must ceib* 
sure you, and with an asperity toOt which, perhaps^ 
your graces may not approve, for recommending' 
vice as graceful, in your memorable letters* 

Chesi. That the great Cicero should know so little 
of the world, really surprises me. A little liberti- 
ntsm, my dear, that's all; how can one be a gen- 
tleman without a little, libertinism ? ' • 

Cic^ I ever thought that to be a gentleman, it was 
i-equisite to be a moral man. And surely you, wh^ 
might have enjoyed the benefit of a light to direct 
you, which I wanted, were blameable in omitting 
religion and virtue in your system. 

Chest. What! superstitious too! — You have Mt 
then conversed with your superior, the philosopher of 
Ferney.^ I thank Heaven, I was bom in the sanre 
-age with that great luminary. Prejudice had else,^ 
perhaps, chained me in the thraldom of my great 
grandmother. These are enlightened days, and I 
find I have contributed something to the general 
illumination, by my posthumous letters.. 
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Cu. Boast not of them. Remember 70a were a 
father* 

Cheti. And did I not endeavour jtnost effectually 
to serve my son^ by pointing oat the qualifications 
necessary to a foreign ambassador, for which depart- 
ment I always designed him ? Few fathers have takeh 
more pains to accomplish a son than myself. There 
was nothing I did not condescend to point out to 
him. 

Ck. True: your condescension was great indeed. 
You were the pander of your son. You not only 
taught him the mean arts of dissimulation, the petty 
tricks which degrade nobility ; but you corrupted his 
principles, fomented his passions, and even pointed 
out objects for their gratification. You might have 
left the task of teaching him fashionable vice to a 
vicious world. Example, and the corrupt a£Fectionft 
of human nature, will ever be capable of accomplish- 
ing this unnatural purpose. But a parent, the 
guardian appointed by nature for an uninstructed 
offspring introduced into a dangerous world, who 
himself takes upon him the office of seduction, b a 
monster indeed. I also had a son. I was tenderly 
solicitous for the right conduct of his education. I 
"entrusted him indeed to Cratippus at Athens; but, 
like you, I could not help transmitting instructions 
dictated by paternal love. Those instructions are 
contained in my book of Offices; a book which has 
ever been cited by the world . as a proof to what a 
height the morality of the heathens was advanced 
without the light of revelation. I own I feel a con- 
scious pride in it ; not oa account of the ability 
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which it may display, but for the principles it 
teaches, and the good, I jBatter myself, it has dif*> 
fused. You did not indeed intend your instructions 
for the worl^J ; but as you gave them to a son yon 
loved, it may be concluded that you thought them 
true wisdom, and withheld them only because they 
were contrary to the professions of the unenlightened. 
They have beeji generally read, and tend to intro- 
duce the manner^, vices, and frivolous habits of the 
nation you admired — ^to your own manly nation, 
who, of all others, once approached most nearly to 
the noble simplicity of the Romans. 

Chest. Spare me, Cicero. I have never been ac*. 
customed to the rough conversation of an old 
Roman. I feel myself little in his company. I se^m 
to shrink in his noble presence. I never felt ray 
insignificance so forcibly as now. French courtiers 
and French philosophers, of the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth, have been my models; and amid the 
dissipation of pleasure, and the hurry of affected 
vivacity, I never considered the gracefulness of 
virtue, and the beauty of an open, sincere, and manly 
character. 

HO. Cliiv. conjectures on the difference be« 

TWEEN ORIENTAL A#b SEPTENTRIONAL POETRY. 

THE productions of the mnd, like those of 
the earth, are found to Itave different degrees of 
vigour and beauty in didbrent clnnates. in the 
more northern regions, where the nerves are brace4 
by coldi those works are the commonest, and attaia 
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to the greatest perfection, which proceed from the 
exertion of the rational powers, and the painful ef- 
forts of the judgment. The sciences, like the hardy 
pine, flourish on the "bleakest mo\intaitts; while the 
works of taste andi fancj'seem to shrink from the 
rude blast, with all the tenderness of the sensitive 
plant, and to require the genial warmth of a nearer 
sun to give them their full luxuriance and maturity! 
Aristotle, Newton, and Locke, were the natives- and 
inhabitants of temperate regions. Experience indeed 
sepms to prove, that all, the mental powers exist in 
their greatest degree of strength and perfection 
among those who inhabit that part of the globe 
which lies between the tropic of Cancer and the 
Arctic circlew No complete and celebrated work of 
genius was ever produced in the tOrrid zone. 

But whether the diversity of genius in countries 
nearer or remoter from the sun proceeds from na* 
tural causes, or from the adventitious circumstances 
of diflPerent modes of education, di£Ferent views, and 
a difierest spirit of emulation, it is certain that the^ 
productions of Eastern and Northern genius are dis-* 
similar. Some ingenious critics have indeed pointed 
out a resemblance between the Gothic and Oriental 
poetry, in the wild enthusiasm of an irregular ima- 
gination. And they have accounted for it, by sup- ' 
posing, with great probability, that in an emigration 
of the Asiatics into Scandinavia, the Eastern people 
brought with them their national spirit of poetry, 
and communicated it to the tribes with whom they 
united. The resemblance, therefore, in works pro- 
duced since this union, does- not prove that the 
Northern and Oriental genius were originally alike% 
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Those productions of either which are allowed to be 
original, and to bear no marks of imitation, have 
perhaps no other resemblance than that which com- 

K monly proceeds from the similar operation of similar 
faculties, independently of climate. 

It seems, indeed, that a cause may be assigned for 
this diversity of Northern and Oriental productions, 
without attributing it to an essential diflFerence in 
the original constitution of the human understand* 
fng. The imagination is strongly aflFected by sur- 
rounding objects, and acquires vigour by frequent 
exercise. He who is placed in a climate where the 
serenity of the weather constantly presents him with 
blue skies, luxuriant plantations, and sunny pro- 
spects, will find his imagination the strongest of his 
faculties; and, in the expression of his sentiments^ 
will abound in allusions to natural objects, in similies, 

, and the most lively metaphors. His imagination 
will be his distinguishing excellence, bepause it will 
be more exercised than any other of his faculties: 
and all the powers both of body and mind are known 
to acquire vigour by habitual exertion. He, on-tho? 
other hand, whose lot it is to exist in a less favoured 
part of the globe, who is driven by the inclemency 
of his climate to warm roofs, and, instead of basking 
in the sunshine amidst all the combined beauties, of 
nature, flies for refuge froih the cold to the blazing 
hearth of a smoky cottage, will seek, in the exercise 
of hi$ reason, those resources which he cannot find 
in the actual employment of his imagination. Good 
•sense and just reasoning will therefore predominate 
4n his productions. Even in the wildest of his flights^ 
^.methodical plan, thg result of thought a^ reiec^ 
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tiony will appear* on ezammation, to restrain the ir» 
regularities of licentious fancy. 

Consistently -with this theory we find Oriental 
poetry exhibiting the most picturesque scenes of 
nature, and illustrating every moral sentiment or 
argumentative assertion by similies, not indeed exact 
in the resemblance^ but sufficiently analogous to strike 
and gratify the imagination. Strong imagery, ani- 
mated sentiment, warmth and vivacity of expression, 
all of which are the effects of a lively fancy, arc its 
constant characteristics. The accuracy of logic, 
and the subtilty of metaphysics, are of a nature tea 
fpgid to infhience the Oriental writer. He feels not 
the beauty of demonstration, he pursues not a chain 
of argument, and he submits to the force of per- ^ 
suasion, rather from the 'dictates of his feelings than. 
from rational conviction. He endeavours to tn« 
fluence his reader in the same msuiner, and com- 
monly excites an emotion so violent, as to produce 
a more powerful effect than would be experienced^^ 
even from conclusive argumentation^ 

WO^CLXV. CURSORY REMARKS OM THE POETRY Or 
THR PROPHETS, OF ISAIAH IN PARTICULAR, AND 
QN THE BEAUTIES OF BIBLICAL POETRY IM ^ 
GENERAL. 

THE Sibylline oracles owed their solemn ao*,, 
tlieir cr^t, and their power over the fancy, to the 
dark and difficult style in which they were com« 
posed. Virgil's PoUio, supposed to have been writ- 
ten from a hint taken from the books of the Sibyls, 
is the most admired of his Sclogues; and a gre^t 
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share of the pleasure derived from the perusal ot it» 
is justly attributed to the judgment of the poety in 
leaving more to be understood than meets the car. 
The forebodings of Cassandra werf not attended to 
by the Trojans ; and perhaps^ the true reason was, 
that they were not completely understood. The 
witches in Macbeth add to the terrible solemnity 
of prophetical incantation^ by its darkness and un- 
certainty. 

Obscurity seems to have been the characteristic 
of all writings pretending to prediction. It certainly 
increased their poetical merits though among the 
Greeks and Romans, it was probably no more than 
a studied artifice to evade, if the event did not cor- 
respond to the proph^y, the imputation of impos- 
ture. Thus were the oracles of Apollo delivered in 
ambiguous phrases, which frequentlyadmitted a coup 
trary, and always a doubtful, interpretation. 

Without this artful proceeding, their authority 
had not been so long maintained. Frequent failure^ 
without any subterfuge to preserve the prophetical 
4)ower unsuspected, would soon have silenced the 
Delphic priestess. But while the acntgmatical pre- 
diction preserved the dignity of the oracle, by in- 
spiring awe, it contributed to its security by facili- 
tating evasion. 

The Sacred Pn^hecies have that obscurity which 
distinguishes this species of writing. The final cause 
of it, however, was to exercise the faith and sagacity 
)Of mankind. The beauty which it adds to the 
|K)etry cannot be supposed to arise from design or 
.tkXil in poetry as an art, but is the necessiuy result 
.4)f natural propriety. And none i>ut the unbeliever 
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will suppose that, like tlie oracles at DelpW, they 
admitted a doubtful, m order to admit a double, 
construction. 

The prophecy* of Isaiah abounds in the beauties of 
Oriental poetry. The translation is a literal one, and, 
though it may be found inaccurate by a Lowth or a 
Kennicot, will, I believe, hardly admit of improve- 
ment in force, simplicity, and animation. It does 
honour to the feelings of the translators, who though 
they have performed their task with so much spirit, 
had nothing else in view but fidelity. To refinement 
"and taste they made no pretensions ; and that their 
work is so well executed, must have been owing to 
the excellence of their natural sentiment. We have 
several literal translations of the ancients poets into 
English prose, which are in request among school- 
boys. In these we find no remains of that beauty 
which has been celebrated in every age from its 
■first production. Few of these are rendered so faith- 
fully, word for word, from their originalsj as the 
^Scriptures, which, notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, are the sublimest and most interesting books 
in the English language. 

That they are -thus excellent, it may indeed be 
-said, is not to be wondered at. They proceeded 
from that real inspiration to which the celebrated 
writers of antiquity only pretended. * And if th^ 
enthusiasm, which the imaginary assistance' of a fa« 
bulous deity excited, could diffuse that captivating 
spirit over the works of a mortal poet wHich has 
charmed every succeeding age, it will be an obvious 
inference, that the genuine afflatus of the great Au- 
*thor of the universe must produce a work of emi- 
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nent and unquestionable beauty. Such reasoning ii 
plausible ; but, in the present case, it may not be 
improper to observe, that the divine inspiration ope* 
rated intentionally no farther than in dictating truth 
of representation, and in laying open . scenes of fu- 
turity; and that the beauties discoverable in the 
medium of compositipn, by which those primary 
ends are accomplished, are effects but collateral and 
subordinate. Considered, as such, every man of 
sentiment feels them of a superior kind, and if he 
judges by the criterion of his undissembled feeling.^, 
must acksnowledge, that though they are sometimes 
resembled in Homer, they are seldom equalled, and 
never excelled. Take a view of the poetical beau» 
ties merely as the pi^oductions of Isaiah, a very an- 
cient poet of Judaa, and his writings will surely 
claim the attention of a man of letters, as much as 
those of the native of Smyrna or of Ascra. 

They who pretend to an exemption from preju* 
dice, evince the futility of their pretensions, when 
they attribute the general admiration of the Scrip- 
tures, as compositions, to opinions formed in their 
favour in the early period of infancy. The truth is, ' 
the prejudices which they have unreasonably adopted 
against the doctrines derived from those ancient 
books extend themselves to the style and sentiment: 
but surely, exclusively of the religious tendency, and 
of the arguments for the authenticity of the books, 

• they claim a great degree of veneration from their 
antiquity, and Justly excite" the attention of criti- 
cism, as curious specimens of Oriental composition- 
It might, indeed, have been expected; from the 

• general taste, which at present prevails for the re-* 
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mains of ancient English poetry, that those works, 
which justly boast a higher antiquity than any of 
the productions of North or South Britain, would 
have been particularly regarded. But, while the 
ballad of a minstrel, beautiful perhaps, and well 
worth preserving, has been recovered from its dust, 
and committed to memory, the family Bible has been 
suffered to lie unopened, or has been perused by 
many only with a view. to painful improvement, 
without an idea of the possibility of deriving from it 
the elegant pleasures of literary entertainment. 

Yet even the vulgar sensibly feel the force of beau« 
ties which they know not how to point out ; and are 
affected with a very strong sense of pleasure, while 
they are reading the Scriptures solely from motives 
of duty, and a desire of edification. In truth, among 
^those whose natural taste is not corrupted by false 
refinement, which perhaps is the most numerous, 
though not the most distinguished part of the com- 
munity, the Bible is read as affording all the delight 
of pleasing poetry and history ; ^nd it may, there* 
fore, justly be called the most popular book in the 
English language. 

But all readers, whether vulgar or refined, who 
fully feel and acknowledge the admirable touches of 
nature and simplicity, which are observable in many 
parts of those writings, will, perhaps, receive addi- 
tional satisfaction, when they discover that their taste 
is often conformable to classical ideas of literary ex- 
cellence. 

There is, in the present age, a very numerous 
tribe of readers, who have formed their taste and 
Kntiments from the writings of the philosophers on 
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the continent, and from the sceptical sophistry of our 
own countrymen. They are known to make pre- 
tensions to a very uncommon degree of refinement 
in their judgment of composition, and to condemn 
every work, whatever marks it may beas: of a strong, 
though uncultivated genius, which wants the last 
polish of delicacy and correctness, and has nothing 
similar to those modern productions, with which 
alone they have been conversant. With all their 
boasted comprehension of mind, they seem to want 
ideas, which may operate as principles in forming a 
just opinion of those works which were composed 
before the invention of systematic- rules, and before 
native sentiment was superseded by the feeble, 
though elegant, feelings, of which we boast in a very 
advanced state of civilization. Under these unfa- 
vourable prepossessions, the Bible appears to them 
as an assemblage of grossness and vulgarisms, which, 
therefore, without determining upon the authenticity 
of it, tliey avoid reading, apprehending that they 
can derive no pleasure from it, and that they may 
possibly corrupt their style, and catch inelegance. 

With these it would be a valuable point gained, 
for their own sakes as well as for society, if they 
could be prevailed on so far to lay aside their pre- 
judices as to open the book and judge of it from 
what they feel and remark on a fair examination. If 
they could once be induced to read it with avidity, 
from an expectation of literary amusement, they 
could scarcely fail of receiving at the same time a 
more important benefit. 

In an age like the present, when all orders are, ia 
some degree, attached to letters, he certainly reijtders 

Vol. III. M 
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great service to religion, and consequently to society, 
vhd unites taste with theology, and excites the at- 
tention of the careless and sceptical to those books, 
of which a sense of duty enjoins the perusal, by set« 
0ng their beauties in a new or a stronger light. 

And that this opinion of the peculiar beauties of 
Isaiah is not singular, if it is necessary to appeal tp 
?iny other proof than the common feelings of man- 
kind, is evident from the judgment of a popular 
writer of our own, who, as he was indisputably a 
poet himself, will be allowed, by the most rigid 
critics, to be a competent judge of poetry. Mr. 
Pope's Messiah is one of the best known and most 
esteemed of his shorter works ; but that it derived 
its chief merit irom Isaiah there can be no doubt, 
and the admirable poet felt a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge. Though suspected to have been less a friend 
to religion than to virtue, he neglected not the op^ 
portunity which this pastoral afforded, to form a 
comparison between Isaiah and Virgil, in a few pa* 
rellcl passages, fairly displayed by a translation 
equally literal, and to exhibit the Oriental poet to 
great advantage. There are many parodies, imi* 
nations, and paraphrases of this animated prophet's 
poetry, all which, at the same time that they evince 
how difficult his excellencies are to be equalled, are 
proofs that he has been generally admired as a poet. 

But, after all, the reader must judge of the sacred 
writings for himself. If he attends to what he feels, 
and lays aside prepossession, his judgment will be fa- 
vourable and just. To remove a single prejudice, 
which can prevent the universal acceptance of books 
of universal concern, is to contribute greatly to the 
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general happiness. An attempt to render the pro- 
phetic writers objects of particular attention, in an 
age when our most ingenious theologists are em- 
ployed in illustrating their meaning at a lecture 
wisely established for that purpose, must, at least* 
have the merit of being well*timed. 

And surely every one who wi^es to promote the 
desirable coalition of taste with piety, must accept, 
with gratitude, the labours of the venerable Lowth, 
whose lectures on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, 
and observations on Isaiah, have displayed, in bi« 
falical literature, the unexpected charms of classic 
elegance. 

I II ] III ! i w mmmmmmmmmmmt^mmmrm m mmmmmmm ii i ii i 

MO. CLXVI. ON PREACHING, AND SERMON WRITERS. 

FEW institutions can contribute more to pre- 
serve civilization, and promote moral and intellec- 
tal improvement among all ranks of people, than the 
establishment of public lectures in every part of the 
kingdom, periodically repeated afm* a short interval. 

Such is the light in which are to be considered 
the discourses appointed by the wisdom of the 
church, to be every where read on the recurrence of 
the seventh day. By these the meanest and the most 
illiterate are enabled to hear moral and philosophical 
treatises on every thing that concerns their several 
duties, without expence, and without solicitation. 

And whatever is urged by men who are ill-aflfected 
to all religious institutions, there is no doubt but 
that great political, as well as moral, benefit is de- 
rived- to society from a practice thus universal. But 
it is a misfortune long ago lamented, that men are 
M2 
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incapable of estimating the real value of advantages, 
till experience has shewn what it is to want them. 

It is certainly true, that since the acquisition of 
books has been facilitated by their nirnibers, oral in- 
struction is rendered less necessary. But though 
books are easily procured, yet even in this age of 
information, there are thousands in the lower classes 
who cannot. read. Besides, it is a well known truth, 
that the same precepts inculcated by a living in- 
structor, adorned by a proper oratory, enforced by 
a serious and authoritative manner, produce a pow- 
erful effect, not to.be experienced in solitary retire- 
ment. There is likewise a sympathy communicated 
in a niimerous audience, which attaches the mind 
niore strongly to the subject. 

The obvious utility of discourses from the pulpit 
is proved by the decisions of experience. For, not- 
withstanding the complaints against the lenity and 
profaneness of the age, churches are still frequented 
with apparent pleasure. And to be placed in a si- 
tuation where a good preacher resides, is by many . 
esteemed a very essential requisite to an agreeable 

retreat. 

Foi excellent preachers this nation has been long . 
distinguished ; excellent, not so much in the talents 
. of an orator, as in the composition of discourses. 
With an uncultivated voice, in an uncouth manner, 
accompanied with awkward attitudes, they have de- 
livered harangues scarcely excelled in the schools of 
Athens. As the French have exhibited their charac- 
teristic levity even in their boasted sermons, so the 
English have displayed their natural solidity. 
The sermons of the last century are indeed too 
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long for the attention of modem indolence, but they 
abound with beauty that would reward it. ieremy 
Taylor possessed an invention profusely fertile ; a 
warm, rich, lively imagination j a profound know- 
ledge of authors sacred and profane, poetical, his- 
torical, philosophical* He has embellished his ser- 
mons with citations from them, and has interwoven 
thdr gold into the rich tissue of his own compo- 
sition. 

Nearly at the same time with Taylor arose IsaaJc 
Barrow, a mighty genius, whose ardour was capable 
of accomplishing all it undertook. The tide of hrs 
eloquence flows with smooth yet irresistible rapidity. 
He treats his subject with almost mathematical pre- 
cision, and never leaves it till he has exhausted it. It 
. has been said, that a late most popular orator of the 
. House of Lords asserted, that he owed much of the 
fire of his eloquence to the study of Barro\s< 

His editor, Tillotson, is more popular. His merit 
. is unquestionably great, and his fame has- been ex- 
• tended to very exalted heights by the praises oi Ad- 
dison. He writes with sufficient judgment and per- 
spicuity ; but there are those who. venture to suggest 
that he ha^ been too much celebrated as a model of 
fine composition* They allow him every praise as 
a most excellent divine; but when they consider him 
. as a writer, they think his periods might have been 
. shorter, and his rhythm more harmonious., ^ 

Sharp has been justly celebrated for the force, the 
purity, the perspicuity of hi& style^ and the ardent 
fiow of unaflFected piety. 

Of a very diflFerent character from these, South 
. has obtained a great and deserved reputation. . Wit 
l/LS 
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was his talent, yet he often reaches sublimity. He 
is, however, one of those authors who is to be ad« 
mired and not imitated. To excite a laugh from the 
pulpit, is to inspire the hearer with a levity of tem- 
per ilUadapted to the indulgence of devotional 
feelings. The taste of the age in which South flou- 
rished gave countenance to pulpit jocularity. But 
though it is true that the lovers of comedy have 
found their taste gratified in the perusal of South's 
sermons, yet the man of a serious mind also will dis- 
cover much solid argument, many most judicious 
observations, and many fine expressions, and a great 
^al of true eloquence, intermixed with a series of 
epigrams in prose. 

The sagacious Clarke pretended not to wit. He 
affected not the ambitious ornaments of rhetoric* 
He rarely reaches the sublime, or aims at the pathe- 
tic ; but in a clear, manly, flowing style, he delivets 
the most important doctrines, confirmed on every 
occasion by well-applied passages from scripture. 
If he was not a shining orator, according to the 
ideas of riietoricians, he was a very agreeable as well 
as useful preacher. He was not perfectly orthodox 
m his opinions ; a circumstance which has lowered 
his character among many. Certain it is, that he 
would have done more good in the world, had he 
tonfined his labours to pi*actical divinity. Specula- 
tive and polemical divinity commonly diffuses scep- 
ticism and acrimony, witliout contributing any thing 
to moral reformation. 

The sermons that have been preached at Boyle*s 
Lectures are among the best argued in the language. 
They were the laboured productions of the mosl; 
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ingenious men. Bat perhaps the whole collection 
never did so much good among the mass of the 
people as a single practical discourse (^ Tillotson. 

Atterbury was a polite writer. His sermons pro* 
bably owed some of their fame, atnonghis contempo* 
raries, who have lavishly applauded him^ to his mode 
of delivery in the pulpit ; for the Tattler says it was 
such as would have been approved by a Longinuf 
and Demosthenes. He seems to have introduced the 
very judicious method of addressing the understand* 
ing in the beginning of the sermon, and the passionf 
at the close. 

Rogers, says his panegyrist Dr. Burton, possessed 
an eloquence, nervous, simple, persuasive, and beau« 
tiful. An unstudied elegance marks his style. Ha 
seems to have attained to that nice judgment, which 
adapted the same discourse to a rustic, a city, and 
academical congregauon. In a professed eulogiuni 
it is indeed allowable to exaggerate ; yet what Bur* 
ton has advanced is confirmed by perusing the ser* 
mens of Rogers. They are perspicuous, solid, and 
written with remarkable ease. 

Seed has obtained a great and deserved popularity. 
With a rich and sportive fancy he combined a solid 
judgment. Unlike the generality of those writers 
who affect to . be flowery, he abounds in sound ar^^ 
gument, and in just remarks on human life. A se* 
vere critic would condemn him for a profusion of 
embellishment : but I know not how it is> he had 
the skill to apply it without causing satiety. 

' Such are the more popular of our English sermon* 
writers, the models of those many <fivines, who, with 
Viery great merits possess not the reputation of re^ 
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jnarkable originality. To enumerate them all were 
an endless task ; for of no books in the English lan- 
guage has there been so unceasing a succession as of 
sermons ; and to speak of living writers with free- 
dopn, is too often like thrusting a hand into the nest 
©f the hornet. 

. Of late there have appeared publications of ser- 
~ mons addressed to persons of particular ages or de- 
scriptions. Though some of them exhibited a highly 
florid eloquence^ and were received with great ap- 
plause, yet they were too much ornamented, and, 
like many kinds of food, possessed a sweetness which 
delights for a moment, but soon terminates in loath- 
ing. They amused the imagination, and sometimes 
touched the heart; but they left to the understand- 
ing little employment. 

. Sermons, which came forth with less eclat, will 
stand a better chance of descending to posterity. 
Such are those of Sherlock, Seeker, and Jortin. Th« 
happiness of mankind is concerned in the preserva- 
tion of their works, while those of the frothy^ de- 
claimer are daily dropping unregretted into th^ 
gulf of oblivion. 

It is to be lamented, that the glaring and mere- 
tricious embellishments of the superficial writer are 
more commonly imitated by young preachers, than 
the chaster beauties of the sountl divine. Fine lani 
guage, as it is called, with a few hacknied sentiments 
and addresses to the passions, often constitute the 
wiiole merit of discourses preached before the most 
numerous congregations in the metropolis. 

The pastors of the largest flocks usually affect po- 
pularity. Extemporary preaching is one of the most 
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e£5&ctual means of obtaimng it. It always pleases 
the vulgar : probably because It conveys theidea-of 
immediate inspirati6n. It is true also, that by pleas^ 
ing the vulgar, it is enabled to affect them* But 
yet there are many reasons to prevent its reception 
among the judicious. It may raise the passions, it 
may communicate a momentary fit of devotion ; but 
from its hasty production it can seldom be correct 
or solid. It is, indeed, seldoni attempted but by the 
superficial. The greatest dxvinea have not been 
• presumptiious enough to* lay before their audifence 
the effusions of the moment, but have usually be- 
stowed much time and care in the composition of a 
single sermon. We are indeed informed that Clarte 
sometimes preached without written notes; but the- 
number of his printed sermons is a proof that this- 
was not Irif general practice. They who possess the 
abilities of a Clarke may, however, safely venture to 
pro^uc^ an unpremeditated^ harangue. But they 
also would do right to recollect, that the orations 
even of Demosthenes* himself smelled of the laiiq>. 

Against those who' prepare their discourses, a ge- 
neral complaint has been made, that sermons are be^ 
come in these days merely moral essays. There was. 
a time when a passage from scripture, well intro*. 
duced, was esteemed s^ flower far surpassing every 
ornament of rhetoric. It is Jiow. avoided as an ugly 
patch, that chequers with deformity the glossy fcon* 
^texture. - . 

A professed christian preacher^ addressing a pro- 
fessed christian audience, should remember^ that, 
however beautiful his discourse, if it is no more than 
a moral discourse, he may preach it, and they maj^ 
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bear it, aad yet both continue UBCOHTeited hea- 
diensk 

Every congregation of real christians wishes to 
find all morality deduced from scripture, and con- 
finned by it. Moral precepts thus adorned, come 
from the pulpit, as from an oracle* Scriptural Ian- 
gttage is not inelegant: but if it were, a preacher 
should let motives <^ duty exclude ostentation. In 
truth, he never appears to greater advantage, than 
when he seems to forget his own excellence, and to ' 
lose sight of himself in the earnestness, of his en- 
deavours to promote the welfare of his audience. 

KO. CLXVII. ON TH£ N£GLBCT OF AKCXENT AUTHORS. 
IM A LETTSa. 

THOUGH it be true, as you remark, 
that, in the present times, learning is universally' 
admired, and the character of a man of taste 
jkad letteis is a£Fected Aot only ia coUegeSt but 
in ^lit^ circles; not only by the philosopher, but 
by the beau and the coxcomb ; yet is it to be la- 
jaented, that there seems to remain no general reli^ 
for solid erudition, very little veneration for the in* 
imicable productions of Greece and Rome, and but 
^ slight attention to the more abstruse sciences, and 
abstracted disquisttions. We read for pleasure, for 
amusement, for mere pastime, which dry argument 
and connected reasoning cannot always furnish. 
JJght, airy, superficial compositions, without fa- 
tiguing the intellect, flatter the imagination; itud 
for the sake of this empty satisfaction, to this trivial 
kind of reading is our tisne devoted, wi^iout regard 
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ilerstanding. 

From neglecting tbe writers of andquityt 'we b&» 
come ignorant of their beauties, vainly suppose that 
(excellence is confined to modem authors* and that 
the ancients can be admired only by prejudice aiut 
bigotry. £^en they who are really sensible of the 
excellence of the classics* are wilHng, because they 
have neglected the study of them» to depreciate their 
mmtsy and to extenuate the in&iiny of their igno? 
ranee, by pretending that the knowledge of them h 
W>t desiraUe. Some th^jse are, who, though ttiey 
profess an admii^tton of the ancients, read thegi no^ 
in the originals, because they thmic it passible, vitj^r 
out the trouble of loading «heir memories wit^ d^ad 
kngngges, to taste all tb«ir beaiHies .tihrpugli .t^f 
medium of translations* 

To those vho affirm^ that an admiratrori of the 
ancients is founded on prejudice, it is sufficient to 
reply, that the unanimous applause of wholie nations, 
for many ages, cannot, with the appearance of rea- 
son, be attributed to implicit attachment or ignorant 
wonder. 

As for those who condemn die Greek and Latiit 
authors, because they wBl not take the pains to un-- 
derstand them, they are to be censured for their in^ 
dolence, and despised &>r their artifice t and they^ 
who read a Horace or a Virgil, in an English trans-^ 
lation, however weH performed, must be told, that 
they will, form ^o better ideaofi^e inexpressible 
graces of these poets, than they would receive of the 
masterpieces <^ a Raphael or a Guido, horn the 
daubUig^ of a mere ci^yist. In ^ traasfttsionfrom 
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one language to another, as it has been freqnentlj 
remarked, the spirit evaporates, and seldom anj 
thing remains but a caput mortuum* 

The matter may be preserved, the ideas justly ex- 
hibited, the historical part accurate^ represented ; 
but the manner, the style, the beauties of diction^ 
which constitute more than half the excellence of 
the classics, can seldom be transferred to a modem 
language. They who read translations only, are 
like those who view the figures of a beautiful piece 
of tapestry on the wrong side. 

I must then earnestly recotamended it to you, if 
you wish to teste the genuine sweets of the classic 
streams, to drink at the fountain. 

HO. CLXVIII. ON THE RETIREMENT OF A COUNTRY 
TOWN. IN A LETTER. 

Romcp rus optas^ absentem rusticus urbem 
Tollis ad ustrap— — 

BOK. 

Sir, 
MY father had a lucrative place in the customs; 
\^t as his family was large, he was unable to leave 
us fortunes, and contented himself with placing us 
in such situations in the world as would give us an 
ppportunity of acqui^ng a decent provision, if we 
should not be wanting to oursdves. It was my lot, 
after having received a tincttH-e of clsasical educa* 
tion, to be put a,pprentice to a genjteel business at the 
west end of the town. As soon as I was put of raj 
time, I set up for myself; and though I cannot boast 
that I ever was in a very great way, yer, by attention 
andfr^igality^ I had ^ccumulaliedy at the age of 
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forty, a svm sufficient to enable me to live in a com- 
fortable manner, without the anxiety and confine- 
ment of trade. A handsome legacy from a relation 
of my wife, at once determined me, in my long 
meditated intention* to sell off at prime cost, and 
retire. 

' I had always entertained a great idea of the happiw 
ness of living in the country. It was, indeed, natu^- 
ral in one who' had dwelt near forty years in a dusty 
.warehouse, amidst the dirt, smoke, and noise of 
Houndsditch ; and ^who seldom make an excursion 
beyond the cake-house at Hoxton, or the bowling- 
green at Hackney. 

. One morning, while I was revolving in my mind 
the idea of retirement, I happened to cast my eye 
on an advertisement in the news-paper, in which a 
house, garden^ and grounds, in a market-town, 
about five and thirty miles from London, were an- 
nounced to be let at fifty pounds ay ear. This ap- 
peared to me too advantageous a bargain to be ne«- 
glected; for, you must know, I gave a hundred a 
year for my shop, the area of which was no more 
.than three yards by four; and here were twenty 
acres of land, and a mansion that would contain my 
house ten times over, to be let for half the money. 
There was no time to be lost: I shut up shop, took 
my wife and family down, and settled immediately* 
. As I did not go into the coontry on an oeconomical 
plan, I was resolved to launch out a little, and live* 
as I could very well afford it, in a moderately gev^ 
teel style. I set up a post-chaise, kept several horses, 
and two livery^servants. This appearance placed 
me on a level with the best families in the neighbour^ 
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hoodf and accordingly I was vinted hj all wfao> 
clatined the rank of gentlcfoUcs* 

Buty alas! I found not, in this place, that happi-^ 
ness which I expected. I have been convinced b)r 
experience, that a coarket-^wn is nQt a proper situa>- 
tion for the retirement of those who wish to taste^ 
the pleasifFes of rural lile, and to pass die evening: 
of their days ia a state of traiiquiUity. That yott 
siay judge of the impropnety of such a retieat, I 
shall give yoa an account of my reception in it, and 
of several ctrcumstances,, whidi render it less £t &r 
the enjoyBEient of those peaceful and domestic plea^^ 
sures, which every one who retires &om business 
expects, than the noisiest street ia the metropolis of 
the empire. 

The first visits were pud us £rom moiiives of curio*^ 
sky, under the preneoceiof politeness. Our pei>6ons»»> 
^ur address, our characters, were examined with aU 
4jiie severity of crittclsan, hut without the candour of 
hmaesvoleaoe* The vaoiou&ivemarks that were madc^ 
fiimi^d, with i«nppo)iceme»ts and ^mbelli^h^meat^ 
an ineahausifble fiuid of conversation for the nex^ 
three months*, and i haye had an opportunity of^ 
procuring the literal reports of one o^ two of ous 
examiners, which,, as they ha^v^e entertained me, £ 
shall communicate for your amusement*. 

in the morning, after her first visit, the '^tiir^^ 
wife set out to ease her mind of the burden of Juf- 
teUigence under which it laboured;, which she di^ 
in every house she entered, in nearly the following 
words : 

" WeU, have you seen the new-comers? Pray 
«< how do you like lifrs. Townsend? Oh! I have a 
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<* charming little anecdote conc^niisg her. Y«u 
** must know, I have learnt who she was before she 
*^ was married* I thought as mucfa-^-ido yoa know 
** her father was a cheesemonger in Thames-street 
^ --but he broke, you must know, and so Miss was 
<* taken from boarding-school, and in process of 
^ time arrived at the high dignity of upper-xnai^ to 
^ alderman Portsoken's lady. But, being vastly 
** pretty, you must know, and having had ^a pro-^ 
*< digious fine education, Mr. Townsend the com* 
*^ mon-council-man fell in love with her, and mar« 
•* ried her. This is all fact, you may depend upon 
** it ; for our Sally heard it this very morning at the 
*^ shop — Can't stay $ but thought I would call and 
*< let you know. You see how high some people 
^ hold up th^ heads, but you'll understand how to- 
** look upon them now. ■ I have a litde hundretb 
^ places to call at; so good morning.'* 

Miss Proe, a maidca lady of irreproachabie cha- 
racter, set off on the same expedition, afr soon as -she 
had put on her mcmiing-cap. Brimful of news, she 
could hardly contain herself till she arrived (as Foot 
describes it) at the lamryer's bvass knocker and ma« 
hogany^coloured door. No sooner was she seated^ 
than out it flew — 

»t Well, Mrs. Leasmm, wewere at the new-comet's 
** last night; and such a night! why they know no 
•* more of cards ■ As to the father and mother, 

« one should not expect much from persons who, I 
^ suppose, got all their money in Houndsditch; but 
" really I pity the poor girls. They sat silent half 
** an hour; and dien asked me. Lord help 'em! if I 
<< had read the last new thing that came out? Pray 
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•• what do you think of their persons?— Some people 
^ say the younger is handsome; and indeed she 
•* does seem very good natured. But as to beauty ! 
•* —all I shall say is— she does not please me. To 
•* be sure, they are both fair enough too^— their fea- 
. ** tures pretty regular, and some think their eyes. 
•« very fine — ^but. Lord ! so awkward, so modesty 
^ and yet, at the same time, so much of the city air 
'** about them, that they are absolutely intolerable*. 

** In short, I don't chuse to speak out — I am 

•* always tender on the subject of characters — ^but I 
** have heard something — " Hsre she concluded 
with a whisper, and in a great hurry withdrew. 

The next house she called in at, was the apotho 
cary's. The apothecary was glad. of a mouthful of 
news for his patients. His patients swallowed it 
.eagerly, and soon afterwards evacuated themselves 
on all their visitors, who went hpme in great spirits^ 
to spread what they had picked up among their 
families and friends; and thus, ia the space of 
twenty-four hours, it was communicated over the 
whole parish* > 

With respect to myself, at the first weekly club 
after our arrival* the 'sq^ire,.. the attorney, the apo*-- 
thecary, and two or three gentlemen sots, who lived 
upon their means, as it is called, sat in judgment 
upon my character. After much debate, in which 
an equal portion of candour and discernment were 
displayed, I was found guilty of being a cockney, of 
keeping a poor table, and yet, at the same time, 
living above my fortune; and lastly, of having a 
great deal of pride that little became me. The re* 
suit waS) that though they should condescend to call 
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upon me, as long as my pipe of excellent port lasted, 
yet I was not to be admitted a member of their 
jolly society. 

It is true, I visit, and am visited; but as I really 
do not take much pleasure in a drunken bout; as I 
am not very well skilled in farming or fox-hunting ; 
and from a tenderness of constitution, am obliged to ^ 
be abstemious in the articles of eating and drinking, 
we commonly have more form in our meetings than 
cordiality* To assemble together for the sake of 
liberal and manly conversation, is held insipid. My 
isons are never at home; and my daughters, who 
have been taught to set a high value on mental ac- 
complishments, neither give Jior receive much sa- 
tisfaction in the company of those, who think it the 
very summit of education, to have learned, at a 
boarding-school, to dance and play a minuet. 

The envy, the jealousy, and the impertinence of 
the lower sort of people is not less conspicuous and 
troublesome than that of their superiors. If we 
send to buy any thing, we are forced to pay some- 
thing more than any body else^ because we are the 
rich new-comers. If my cow happens to break into 
iieighbour Hodge's field, she is pounded witliout 
notice, because, forsooth, she is.the Londoner's cow. 
If we walk down the town, all the doors and win- 
dows ar^ flung open, and croSvded with spectators, 
just as it is in London at my lord mayor's show. 
My poor wife and. daughters silks and satins are 
criticised and pulled to pieces with unrelenting se»^ 
•verity. 

' Whenever my servants go to any shop, a set of 
gossips make a point of meeting them, in order to 
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ask what I had for dinner^ how much small-beer is 
consumed by us in a week, and a thousand similar 
questions. No little art is made use of to persuade 
them that I am stingy, and that my place is the worst 
in the town; though to my certain knowledge, I am 
so far imposed upon, being a stranger, as that I am 
forced to pay a third more wages than any body 
else in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing passes in my house which does not be*> 
come matter of general conversation* If a cousin or 
an old acquaintance comes from London to spend dt 
iew days with me, no pains are spared to learn of the 
servants who and what he is; and if my servants 
know notliing about him. Miss Prue takes care to 
suggest that he is in some low trade, a mere mechanic 
in bis best suit of clothes. If be should take an 
evening walk with my daughters, unaccompanied 
with me or my wife, he is going to be married to one 
of them directly. His name, his age, his origin, are 
immediately divulged; the fortunes on both sides 
ascertained, and the day Qjxd. 

If my wife and I happen to spar a little, as is 
usual among those who love one another with the 
sincerest afBection, a report is immediately circu*> 
latcd that I use my wife, or that dhe uses me 
ill, and that, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, we do not : live happily together. I can 
Aever buy nor seti a horse, a cow» or a ptg, nor 
change a servant, but I am called behind my back 
a fool for my pains, and it is hinted that I do not 
know what I am about ; and indeed, how should I,, 
since I am a cit ? If I make an alteration in mj 
gardeci, dig a ditch» mend a pig-styey or thatch a 
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hovel, mj taste, my judgment, my prudence, atfc 
called in question, and it is charitably wished that I 
do not bring my noble to nine-pence, and my nine*, 
pence to nothing. If, by the carelessness of my 
cook-maid, a joint of meat should happen to be a 
little tainted in the dog-days, it gets wind, and it is 
immediately said that I feed my family on stinking 
meat for cheapness. If a loaf should be a little 
mouldy in damp weather, I am railed at for keeping 
my bread till it is spoiled, rather than give it to a 
poorcreature who is perishing with hunger. In shorty 
hardly a mouse can stir in any part of the house^ 
from the parlour to the scullery, but the barber, th* 
chandler's-shop keeper, the landlady at the ale-house, 
the mantua-maker, and the char-woman» find meant 
to get a knowledge of it, for the entertainment of 
their customers. 

Till I lived in this place, I never thought myself 
t)f such consequence as to merit general attention.^ 
In London, my next door neighbour neither knew 
nor cared what passed in my parlour and kitclien. I 
can, however, easily account for this difl^ence. In 
a market-town, of no great opulence or extent, thete 
are not objects enough to divert the idle. No play% 
no auctions, no fine shops, no show-glasses. Scarcely 
any amusements for sots, gossips, and old maids, 
but thinking and talking on the affairs and families 
of other people. The settlement of a stranger in 
their town is food to them for years. They have 
heen too long used to the natives to End any no^ 
velty in their concerns, and perhaps have be«a iof 
duced to regard them with that partiality of long 
acquaintanoe or of relattonshipf which pi^ecludfif 
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^ malevolence. But strangers are lawful game : and 
the cruelty of little minds is found to take a pleasure 
in detracting from their characters, and defeating, by 
false and malignant representations, those schemes 
of happiness with which they flattered themselves in 
retirement. 

Sick of such impertinence, and disgusted with the 
ill-nature of all around me, I have resolved to quit 
the market-town, and have just hired a house de* 
lightfully situated in a distant village. It is the pa- 
ternal habitation of a man, who, having hopes of 
rising at court, chuses to leave his charming retreat^ 
for a small dark house in one of the dismal lanes 
that lead into the Strand. I shall have no near 
neighbours, but the vicar, who is not only a learned, 
virtuous, religious, and benevolent, but also an 
agreeable man. His family, all of whom have that 
elegance of mind which results from a taste for let* 
ters, will be much with mine. They have already 
formed a reciprocal attachment. And I hope to 
have found at last, in this place, that happiness 
which I vainly sought in a more frequented situ^ 
ation. Of this I am confident, that the honest sim- 
plicity of the rustics, if it is not agreeable, is far less 
disgusting, than the pert, aflFected, ill-nalured airs 
and manners of the little half bred gentry in little 
country^owns. 

. The beauties of nature untouched by art, an air 
sweet as it blows over the blossomed vale, peaceful 
hours, social cheerfulness, domestic joys, rural dig.^ 
fiity-^these are mine in my village retreat. Nor do 
I regret the loss of formal visits, and that wretched 
iBt^couiise with little minds, which* while it woofc 
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away life in insipidity, exposed me to the envenomed 
shafts of unmerited calumny. 

NO. CLXIX. CURSORY THOUGHTS ON EPISTOLARY 
WRITERS* 

WHEN a writer has distinguished himself in 
his studied performances^ and pleased us in those, 
works which he intended for our perusal, we become 
interested in all that concerns him, and wish to be 
acquainted with his ideas, as they flowed without 
any view to their publication, in the open commu- 
nications of a private and friendly correspondence* 
Beautiful minds, like beautiful bodies, appear grace- 
ful in an undress. The awe which they inspire, 
when surrounded with all their dignity, is sometimes 
more striking than pleasing ; but we feel ourselves 
relieved when admitted to their familiarity. We 
love to retire behind the scenes, and to observe the^ 
undisguised appearance of those who please us when 
industriously decorated for public exhibition. From 
this cause it has arisen, that the private letters of 
great men have been always read with peculiar 
avidity. 

The Greeks, remarkable as they were for diver- 
sity of composition, have not left many models in 
the epistolary style. There is no doubt but that 
Xenophon excelled in it,, though most of the letters 
X which he wrote have either not been collected or 
preserved. Those of Socrates, Antisthenes, Aris- 
tippus, Xenophon, ^schines^ and Philo, have never 
been popular. Those which pass under the name 
of Aristaenetus are of a taste less resembling the 
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Attic th^ the Oriental. The descriptions in them 
are poetically luxuriant^ but the language is not 
pUFOf nor the style simple. ^ 

The epistles of Phalaris have been much read by 
the learned; butthougbxifgenuine, they are curious 
monuments of the genius of the tyrant, they are 
not admirable speennens of epistolary compositions. 
They are better known from the violent dispute they 
occasioned between Bentley and Boyle, than from 
their intrinsic merit. In some part of that famous 
controversy, Bentley says, with his usual acrimony, 
that Boyle had made a bad book worse by a bad 
edition of it. 

. Cicero, the world's great model in the oratorical 
a,nd the philsophtcal, is no less eminent in the episto- 
Ury style. He rivalled his great patterns the Greeks^ 
in eloquence and philosophy; and he excelled them 
in his letters. His letters, indeed, were^the genuine 
production of his unassisted genius, and have a grace 
peculiar to themselves. Many of his other works 
are professedly imitations, but conducted with that 
art which characterises genius, and appropriates all 
it hajsdles. His letters were not studied, they were 
the effusions of the moment, they arose from the 
o^aston, and please from their air of truth and un- 
sMfected propriety. Wbedier business, pleasure, po- 
litico philosophy, or conjugal and paternal afiection 
are their subjects, they are equally excellent, and 
always pleasing. ' He wrote them without the least 
view of their coming to the public eye, and to this 
circumstance they .owe a great share o/ their merit, 
their freedom from a^Tectatbn. Near a thousand 
of them rettoiDf and furnish abundance of historical 
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mfonnation, at the same time that they exhibit the 
best models for this species of writing. They are 
thought not to appear to the best advantage in the 
specimens which Dr. Middleton has inserted in his 
life of Cicero. No one was better able to do them 
justice than that great biographer} but it is said he 
committed the task of translation to some inferior 
assistant. 

There was an age when the letters of Pliny were 
preferred to those of Cicero. They have, indeed, 
the glitter of an artificial polish, but they want the 
more captivating grace of natural beauty. They 
were studied, and they wear the appearance of study. 
He who delights in elaborate and highly finished 
composition, will be gratified in the perusal of Piiny; 
but he will at the same time regret, if he has a taste 
for propriety, that this labour was not bestowed 
where it would have been better placed. In a phi- 
losophical discourse, or a formal harangue, We ex- 
pect the interposition of art ; but, in an epistle, we 
are better pleased with the genuine effusions of na- 
ture, than with the efforts of ingenuity. 

Seneca's moral essays have little right to the name 
of Epistles, with which he distinguished them. They 
are little more than a collection of common-place 
observations, abounding in wit and ingenious turns, 
but wholly destitute of elegance and grace. His 
faults, indeed, are sweet, as Quintilian said ; but it 
is a sweetness which oloys, and can scarcely please 
any but a vitiated appetite. 

After the Latin had ceased to be a living lan- 
guage, many excellent books of letters were written 
in it. It was the universal language of learning. 
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The literati of different nations, therude languages 
of which would not repay the labour of cultivation, 
wisely chose to communicate their thoughts in the 
pure dialect of tlie court of Augustus. Some of the 
earliest of these are disgraced by the barbarism of 
the times. But Petrarch shines amidst the surround- 
ing obscurity. True genius, like his, was sure to 
display his lustre, though it laboured under the dis- 
advantage of a prevailing corruption of taste. His 
language is by no means a model. 

Politian had just pretensions to true genius. There 
is a warmth and a vigour in his poetry, which fully 
proves him to have possessed the mens divlnior. His 
epistles are elegant, but like those of Pliny, whom 
he imitated, they are formal and affected. Upon 
the whole, they are not unpleasing, and abound 
with beautiful language. 

Erasmus, a name that shines forth with peculiar 
glory in the annals of literature, justly possesses the 
first rank among the pjodem epistolary writers. His 
style indeed is not purely Ciceronian, though it dis- 
plays many of its graces; i| is entirely his own, 
though it often rises to a level with classical excel- 
lence« He was not so scrupulously exact in his 
taste, as to reject a barbarous and gothic expression, 
if it conveyed his ideas precisely. But he had the 
skill to use it witfi such propriety, that it acquired,. 
in his writings, a grace and dignity. No man was. 
better acquainted with the works of Cicero, and no 
man, after a few prejudices, formed in his youth, 
were removed, entertained a higher opinion of his 
beauties, or knew better how to imitate them. But 
he despised the sect of Ciceronians, who would 
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scarcely admit a particle that was not to be found 
in their favourite author. He ridiculed them with 
admirable wit and eloquence, in his" dialogue Cice- 
ronianus; nor would he give countenance to so ri- 
diculous an affectation, by any part of his writings. 
More studious of copiousness and variety of matter, 
than of a scrupulous imitation of any model, he se- 
lects the most expressive word he can find in the 
language, and, by a judicious composition, renders 
it agreeable and proper. With all their defects in, 
point of purity of language, his letters are uncom* 
monly entertaining ; and have that spirit which ge- 
nius can always exhibit, but which laborious dull- 
ness vainly imitates. There is. a fund of Lucianic 
humour in all his more familiar writings; in his col- 
loquies it is most conspicuous ; but it is also very 
remarkable in many of his epistles. Had he lived 
in an age when polite learning was more generally 
encouraged and cultivated, his productions would 
have been models of elegance, not inferior to the 
boasted reliques of antiquity. But, unfortunately,^ 
he was engaged in the unpleasing disputes of pedan- 
tic theologists; and, instead of treading the flowery 
paths of Greek and Roman literature, for which he 
was adapted by nature, was obliged to toil through 
the thorny mazes of a barbarous, perplexed, and 
irrational system of divinity. His liberal mind soon 
perceived, and as soon avowed, the absurdity of the 
receired modes and opinions; but he had too great a 
veneration for genuine Christianity, to neglect those 
studies which his profession, as a christian and a7i 
ecclesiastic, naturally led him to cultivate. He saw, 
and in great measure avoided, the inelegancies which 
Vol. III. N 
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abounded in the theological writings of his times; 
but it was not easy always to be upon his guard 
against them; and his mind retained a tincture of 
them, as waters are polluted with the impurities 
through which they flow. 

I omit a great number of epistolary writers, who 
had little merit of their own, and who derived all 
their fame from a servile imitation of Cicero. Among 
these is Paulus Manutius, who is said to have often 
spent a month in writing a single letter. We see, 
indeed, in consequence of this scrupulous attention, 
an elegant and truly Ciceronian phraseology; but 
we observe none of the native graces of unaffected 
composition. 

. Our neighbours, the French,. have arrogated greats 
merit as epistolary writers. Their genius and their 
language appear to be well adapted to excel in it. 
But some of the most celebrated writers have re- 
nounced the advantages which nature gave them, 
and have spoiled all the beauties of sentiment and 
vivacity, by an unseasonable profusion of wit. 
Balzac wearies his reader with the constant recur- 
rence of laboured ingenuity. 

Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts, expressed 
with great elegance. The language of compliment 
disgusts, in other writers, by its unmeaning same* 
ness and formality. He has given it the grace of 
delicacy. But even he, though indisputably a fine 
writer, is justly censured by Bohours, for thoughts 
which the critic calls false. Like many others, he 
has neglected real beauties for artificial ornaments. 

Our own countrymen have honourably distin- 
guished themselves in this, as well as in every other. 
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kind of elegant composition. The epistolary style 
of Swift is thought, by many, to excel all others. 
It has purity, ease, expression, and force. Pope's 
letters are lively and delicate. Shenstone's are 
much read ; but it may be doubted whether they 
have that peculiar and striking excellence, which 
should place them among the classics of our country. 

The late Lord Chesterfield, though justly decried 
as a moral instructor, is admired as a writer of pe- 
culiar elegance. No man more closely and success- 
fully imitated the French in every circumstance. 
Like them, he writes with perspicuity, vivacity, and 
that gracefulness which is sure to please, and which 
he so strenuously recommends. He is himself a 
proof of the efficacy of the graces ; for, with all his 
merit, he was certainly superficial, and yet obtained 
a degree of fame which more solid writers have sel- 
dom possessed. 

Much has been said on the epistolary style; as if 
any one style could be appropriated to the great va- 
riety of subjects which are treated of in letters* 
Ease, it is true, should distinguish familiar letters, 
written on the common affairs of life ; because the 
mind is usually at ease while they are composed. 
But, even in these, there incidently arises a topic 
which requires elevated expression, and an inverted 
construction. Not to raise the style on these oc- 
casions, is to write unnaturally; for nature teaches 
us to express animated emotions of every kind in 
animated language. 

The impa^ioned lover writes unnaturally, if he 
writes with the ease of Sevigne. The dependant 
writes unnaturally to a superiori in the style of fa« 
N2 
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xniliarity. Tbie suppliant wrkes mmator^y, if ke 
rejects the figures dictated, by distress. Con versa- 
^tion admits of every. ^yle but the poetic^ and what 
are letters but written, conversation ? 1 he great rule 
is, to follow, natur^y., and to avoid an affected man- 
ner, 

1 ^ I I I n t I 11 • 

KO. CLXX. ON THE.NECESSITY OF BXEHCISE, AMUSE- 
MENTS, AND AN ATTENTION TO HEALTH, IN A 
.LIf E OF STUDY. IN A LETTER. 

I HAPPENED accidentally to meet a fellow- 
iCoUegian, witli whom, before we were separated by 
.the caprice of fortune, I was intimately acquainted. 
Sur«ly it is he, said I; but alas, how changed! pale^ 
.^emaciated, with hollow and lack-lustre eye, is this 
any old school-fellow, whose ruddy cheeks and cheer- 
ful countenance displayed health and happiness? 
"What can have reduced my poor friend to so 
X wretched a condition ? Intemperance^ or some dread- 
ful disease, must have stolen away his youth, and 
hurried him to a premature old age. 

While I was thus reflecting, he passed me with- 
vOUt taking notice. He indeed seemed to be so en* 
tirely wrapped up in contemplation as to pay no 
jregard to external objects. My curiosity and friend- 
chip were too much interested, to suffer him to leave 
me without* giving soine account of himself. I soon 
overtook him, and he no sooner recognised me, and 
perceived my surprise at his appearance, than he 
^proceeded to assign the causes of it. 

« You know, my friend,'* said he, " my first and 
M strongest passion wasfor literary fame. Flattered 
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•* by my friends, and encouraged' at my school, I 
V_ persuaded myself I was advancing in the career 
" of glory; and with all the ardour of enthusiasm, 
«• devoted every moment of my life to the pursuit of 
♦* learning. Puerile diversions had no charms for 
** me. A book was my sole delight, my constant 
** companion, and was • never laid aside, but whil^ 
•* my mind was employed in composition. During 
** my residence at the university, I spent the time, 
** which my companions allotted to rural amuse- 
** ments, in examining those repositories of ancient 
•* learning, the public libraries. I saw indeed the 
^ futility of scholastic logic, but a. desire to qualify 
«* myself for the public exercises, led me to the at- 
•* tentive perusal of Wallis and Saunderson. The 
*• same motive engaged me in the dreary subtleties 
•* of metaphysics. Such studies engrossed the greater 
•* part of my first three years, with little advantage, 
** and no pleasure. The fatigue would have beea^ 
** intolerable, had it not sometimes been alleviated 
** by the charms of poetry. My favourite Virgil 
'• and Horace^ and every polite writer of modern 
^* times, afforded, in their turn, an agreeable recrea» 
** tion. My exercises were honourably distinguished, 
*« and praise to an ingenuous mind is the best reward 
<« of learned labours. 

" With my character for application and sobriety 
«• {not to boast of my attainments) I found no diffi- 
' *' culty in obtaining orders. The head of my house 
** procured me a curacy hi a small country town. 
** Thither I went, not without my collection of 
«* books, the use of which I would not have fore- 
f^ gone for a mitre I had no other wish thaw to 
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*• improve myself in Jearningy and to perform the 
*' duty of an ecclesiastic with decency and de- 
** votion. I was happy in the prospect of spend- 
** ing my time uninterrupted by the intrusion of 
«' my academical friends, whom youth and high 
** spirits would often lead to a noisy behaviour, little 
" consistent with meditation. My want of experience 
" concealed from me the difficulty of pursuing the 
*• line of conduct which inclination pointed out. I 
** found it was necessary, to my good reception 
" among my parishioners, to give/ up the greatest 
*^ part of the day to a paiticipation in their amuse- 
<* ments. In vain was it that I laboured to excel in 
" the pulpit. There was not a man in the place 
" who had an idea of the dignity or utility of literary 
*• excellence, and who would not most cordially 
«< have hated even a Clarke or a Tillotson, if he had 
** never been in at the death of a hare, or drank his 
** bottle at tlie club. The parson, in their idea of 
** his character, was a jolly fellow in bla<5k, who 
^< was to lead a careless life all the week, and preach 
<< against it on Sundays. I could not bring myself 
** to take delight in a fox-chace, and, though good* 
« nature prevented me from shewing my dislike, I 
** could never meet any of the hunters with satis- 
" faction. The little pleasi;ire I took in the only 
" society that was to be obtained, still farther con- 
" firmed me in my recluse mode of life. When my 
" resolution appeared unchangeable, I was suflFered 
*^ to live as I pleased, with the character of an odd 
<< but inoffensive man. In this unmolested retreat I 
" found time to go through a complete course of 
« ecclesiastical history. I acquired a sufficient 
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<< knowledge of the oriental languages to enable 
" me to read the polyglott. I wrote a great num- 
•* ber of sermons and theological treatises, and 
•* made many corrections in the vulgar translation 
<« of the Bible. So wholly engrossed was I by my 
<« darling pursuits, that I seldom left my chamber. 
•* In vain did the vernal sun invite. The music of 
" a pack of hounds, which frequently passed my 
" window, had no charms in my ears. The rural 
** sportsof every kind were tedious and insipid. To 
" my books I returned from every trifling avocation 
«* with redoubled pleasure, and endeavoured to 
*< repay the loss of an hour in the day, by devoting 
« a great portion of the night to study. 

*< It is really true, that my chief motive for appli- 
** cation was a love of learning. Yet I will be so 
** ingenuous as to own, I sometimes formed a wish 
•* that my small share of merit, if I had any, might 
** attract the notice of my superiors. There is a 
•* time of life, when fame alone appears to be 
" an inadequate reward of great labour. It flat- 
** ters that natural love of distinction which we 
*« all possess, but it furnishes no convenience in the 
** time of want and infirmity. There was in the 
" neighbourhood a little living of one hundred a 
** year, with a house and garden, in a style of de- 
** cent elegance which becomes a scholar. The 
•< patron was the squire of the next parish, who had 
« always treated me with singular respect. I was 
** foolish enough to suppose his regard for my cha-/ 
" racter would induce him to bestow his benefice on 
« me; but I found, when it became vacant, he had 
N45 
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** staked and lost the next presentation at a game at 
" whist with a clerical fox-hunter. 

" I was at last taken notice of by my diocesan. 
** He had heard of my indefatigable diligence^ and 
<* recommended me to an eminent publisher, as ai 
•* proper person to make an index to a very volumi- 
«* nous work. I eagerly undertook the task, with a 
** view to please so great a man, and finished it in 
*« less than a year and a half. The books were 
" printed on a small letter, and this work did my 
** eyes an injury which they will never recover ; but 
** it must be owned, on the other hand, that tlie book* 
** seller gave me in return a bank note of tenpounds* 
** An index author seldom acquires reputation. He 
" is indeed seldom known ; but if he happens to be 
** discovered, the accuracy of his work is, in the 
^* opinion of many, a kind of disgrace to him. It 
^* seems to argue a degree of phlegmatic dulness, 
•' and of patient labour, rarely in tlie power of 
** genius. It will not therefore be thought wondeiv 
" ful that this laborious work produced no other 
•* effects than the injury of my eyes, and the pay- 
" ment of my taylor's bill. 

** In this curacy I still continue, without any 
" prospect of change, unless when blindness, occa* 
" sioned by intempe^ite study, or the infirmities oi 
** age, shall oblige me to resign. I am not of a 
•* discontented disposition, nor do I relate my con- 
** dition with a design to criminate others for their 
** neglect of me. Preferment I never sought by 
^* those methods which the world agrees to be the 
** best suited to procure it. 1 have therefore no 
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•* right to complain of the want of that which I did 
** not rightly pursue. My motive for this com«i 
•* munication is to prevent others from incuiring 
** misery by a too great attachment to objects laud* 
5* able in themselves. I can never discountenance 
** an attention to literature. I still love it. 1 still 
*« venerate those that have excelled in it. But a 
« sincere regard for many of the most amiable and 
." useful of my species, induces me to remind them, 
** that they have a body which requires a great share 
** of their attention, and that no satisfaction arising 
«* from study can ultimately counterbalance the los« 
** of sight, and that long train of nervous diseases 
** superinduced by unremitted application. 
^ <* I inean not to excite jowt sympathy ; nor wiH 
.*< I exaggerate my evils by description. My ap- 
•* pearance has already convinced you that I am the 
<* victim of disease. Nor will you hesitate to be- 
<* lieve that the stone, the gout, the hypochondria, 
" which have worn out my tender frame, were de- 
** rived from an attention unrelieved by the usual 
•** and necessary relaxations. — Had I been wise 
^^ enough to have mounted a horse during the in*- 
*< tervals • of reading, and to have entered into 
«< cheerful company at the close of a thoughtful 
«< day, I might have prolonged my favourite enjoy- 
« ments to a happy old age. 

« I am philosopher enough to bear with patience 
•* a condition which I cannot alter ; yet I sometimes 
** think, though without the least degree of envy, 
** that an old school-fellow of mine, of a very dlf- 
" ferent turn from myself, is far happier. I remera- 
^^ber I used to laugh at him, and think him very 
N5' 
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« silly, when, al the time we were at the university 
•* together, he would miss an ingenious lecture for the 
*^ sake of a ride, and spend the tliree shillings with 
«* which I should have bought a book, in the hire of 
** a hoi^e. It is true, indeed, that he needed not, 
*' and ought not, to have neglected his mental im- 
** provement, because he had many opportunities of 
" relaxation after the hours of study were elapsed. 
" Yet, if I judge of his conduct by the apparent 
<< effects of it at present, it appears to me in a less 
«' blameable light than it used to do. He is nowat the 
.** age of sixty-three, for he was somewhat older than 
<< myself,and retains all the vigour and alertness of a. 
V young man. His countenance is hale, his limbs mus- 
** cular, and he reads the service and the newspaper, 
** the only things he does read, without spectacles. 

« He i^t out in life as friendless as myself. He 
«* engaged in a curacy in a sporting country. His 
*< love of field-diversions soon introduced him to what 
<« was called the best of company. He possessed the 
*^ external graces of behaviour, and at the same time 
« was deeply skilled in horse-flesh, and had Bracken's 
«* farmery by heart. Such merits could not long 
« pass unrewarded. A baronet in the neighbourhood 
«* grew fond of him, and introduced him to 'his 
" family ; one of whom was an only daughter of no 
** great personal or mental accomplishments. My 
" friend, however, admired her fortui^e, and found 
«« no diflficulty in obtaining her hand. The living 
<« on which he now resides was part of her portion, 
<* and though of no great value, yet it furnishes him 
*« with a pretty snug sporting-box. He ^commonly 
*« reads prayers in his boots and spurs, while his 
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** hunter' stands neighing in the porch till honest 
** Moses has twanged through his nose the final and 
** joyful Amen. It is true, my old friend has no 
^' tase, no learning, no refinement, but he has the use 
** of his eyes, and a never-ceasing flow of spirits ; he 
** can walk as well as ever, possesses an excellent 
" digestion, and plenty to furnish it with constant 
** employment. 

" But his example is not to be followed, since he 
"has run into an extreme, more culpable, though 
** less pernicious to himself than mine is to me- Far 
** happier and wiser the philosophical Euphranor^ 
** who, with the warmest affection for learning, re- 
" strained it, as he has every-other inordinate at- 
" tachment, by the rules of prudence ; andby.pay- 
" ing all the attention which nature and reason re- . 
** quire to his body and to his mind, has advanced 
" the condition of both to a high degree of attainable 
** perfection." / 

NO. CLXXI. ON THE MERITS OF COWLEY A$ ' 
. A POET. 

THE biographers of our English authors 
have sometimes fallen into a mistake, which renders 
the truth of their story suspected. Their accounts 
are truly panegyrics. The hero of their tales, like 
the lover in the romance, is adorned with every good 
quality. Not content to relate facts with impartiality, 
they extenuate what is culpable, and exaggerate all 
that can admit of commendation. In truth, they 
who have exhibited the lives of our autliors, have 
usually bee;i the editors of their works ; and either 
N6 
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from a real and natural fondness for those things on 
Trhich they have bestowed care, or from the less 
laudable motive of promoting the circnlation of a 
book in which they were interested, have spoken too 
highly even of those who merit moderate applause; 
fiat it is not wonderful if the trader presents his 
own merchandize as the best in the market-place. 

it was the lot of Cowley to be handed down to 
posterity by a writer who was ifamous in his day 
for eloquence. Dr. Spratt probably undertook the 
office of a biographer, with a design to dis{day his 
talents in . a species of oratory which the Roman 
rhetoricians called the demonstrative. He dis- 
charged it well as an artist, but failed as an accurate 
historian. By placing Cowley in the first rank .of 
poets, he has in effect degraded him from the sub- 
altern station which he had else preservedunmolested. 
Dr» Spratt owed much of his fame to the poet who 
had compared his style to the gentle and majestic 
current of the Thames ; and returned the compli- 
ment, perhaps from other motives than those of 
gratitude 5 for the higher Cowley was exalted, the 
greater honour was reflected on those whom he had 
commended. Of this celebrated bishop of Rochester, 
Lord Orrery has said^ few men have gamed a 
greater character for elegance and correctness, and 
few men- have deserved it less. And of the poet 
whom he praised, the great Dryden has with diffi- 
• dence remarked, that somewhat, of the purity of 
~ English, somewhat of more equal thoughts, some- 
what of sweetness in the numbers} in one wordy 
somewhat of a finer turn and more lyrical verse is 
yet wanting* 
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Whatever are his defects, no poet has been more 
HBerally praised. Lord Clarendon has said, he 
madd a f}i|(ht above all men : Addison, itt his account 
of the ^English poets, that he improved upon the 
Theban bard : the- duke of Buckingham, upon his 
tombstone, that he was the Englisn Pindar, the 
Horace, the Virgii, the Delight, the Glory of his 
Time. And, with respect to the harshness of his 
numbers, the eloquent Spratt tells us, that if his 
verses in some places seem not as soft and flowing as 
one would have them, it was his choice, and not his 
fauk. 

Such is the applause lavished on a writer who i% 
now seldom read. That he could ever be esteemed 
as a Pindaric poet, is a curious literary phaenomenon* 
He totally mistook his own genius, when he thought 
of imitating Pindar. He totally mistook the genius 
of Pindar, when he thought his own incoherent sen- 
timents and numbers bore the least resemblance, to 
the wild, yet regular sublimity of the Theban. He 
neglected even those forms, the strophe, the anti* 
strophe, and epode, which even imitative duhiess can 
copy. Sublime imagery, vehement pathos, poetic 
fire, which constitute the essence of the Pindaric 
ode, are incompatible with witty conceits, accisvate 
anitheses, and vulgar expression. All these im^lj 
the coolness of deliberate composition, or the meaUi* 
nessofa little mihd j both of them most repugnant 
to the truly Pindaric ode, in which all is rapturous 
and noble. Wit of any kind would be improperly 
displayed in such composition ; but to increase the 
Tibfiurdity, the wit of Cowley is often false. 
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If the end of poetry is to please, harmony of 
verse is essential to poetry, for, without it, poetry 
cannot pleaft. It is not possible, that any whose 
ear has been attuned to the melody of good compo- 
sition, should read a single ode of Cowley without 
being shocked with discord* There is often nothing 
left but the jingle at the end, to distinguish poems 
renowned for their sublimity from affected prose. 
Such poetry may justly incur the ridiculous title of 
prose run mad. 

Yet is there sometimes interwoven a purple patchy 
as Horace calls it ; a fine expression, a truly poetical 
thought, an harmonious couplet ; but it occurs not 
often enough to repay the reader for the toilsome 
task of wading through a tedious assemblage of dis- 
proportionate and discordant stanzas. Of such con*, 
sist his Pindarics 5 which, though they procured him 
the greatest share of his reputation, deserved it least. 
Many of his other poems, if we consider the rude 
state of versification, and the bad taste of the times, 
have great merit ; and had he made TibuUus his 
model, instead of Pindar, his claim to the first rank 
of elegiac poets, had not been called in question. The 
tenderness of love, and the soft language of com- 
plaint, were adapted to his genius. But he chose 
to tread in the footsteps of Alcseus, as he says him- 
self, who, according to the Halicarnassian, com- 
bined the /xiyoAo^i/w x«/ v^vy the grand and the sweet. 

That he iad a taste for Latin poetry, and wrote 
in it with elegance, the well-known epitaph on him- 
self, upon his retirement, and an admirable imitation 
©f Horace^ are full proofs. But surely, his rhetoric 
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cal biographer makes use of the figure hyperbole, 
when he affirms^ that Cowley has excelled the Ro- 

, mans themselves. He was inferior to many a writer 
of less fame in the Musss Anglicanse. But still he 
had great merit ; and I must confess I have read 
some of his Latin verses with more pleasure than 
any of his English afforded. The good ones are 
few ; the bad and the barbarous greatly predomi- 
nate. 

But, after all the honours that have been accumu<^ 
lated on his name as a poet, his great merit con- 
sisted in prosaic composition. In this department 
he is an elegant, a pleasing, a judicious writer. His 
love of retirement and contemplation qualified him 
for a moralist ; and it is much to be lamented, that 
he did not devote a greater part of his time to a 
kind of writing which appeared natural to him, and 
in which he excelled. The language of his heart 
shines forth in the little he has left us, and we cannot 
but love it. 

Much more of that language would have descend- 
ed- to posterity, if his friends, from a mistaken opinion 
of propriety, had not suppressed his private letters. 
Dr. Spratt and Mr. Clifford were avowedly possessed 
of many ; and the very reason assigned by the 
biographer for their suppression, should have ope^ 
rated in their publication. The letters that pass 
between particular' friends, says he, if they are 
written as they ought to be, that is, I suppose, in an 
artless manner, can scarcely ever be fit to see the 
light. How great an injury would polite learning 
have sustained, if the friends of Cicero had thought 
like Spratt and Clifford ! 
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They would better hare consulted the reputation 
of the poet, had they pronounced the Pindarics un- 
fit to see the light. £ditors> in general, would act 
more honourably, in exhibiting only the best of their 
author's productions, than in praising, as well as 
publishing, all that has fallen from his pen. But, in 
truth, to have left out any part of his poems,, would, 
in that age, have been an unpardonable omission ; 
for who should dare to mutilate a Pindar ? 

Time, the great arbiter of reputation, has already 
begun to strip the poet of his borrowed honours. A 
critic, whose genius and judgment keep pace with 
each other, and who illuminates every subject on 
which he treats, has allotted Cowley his just species 
of praise, and has given the world, in a judicious 
sekctioB x)f his worksy all that they possessed of real 
value. 

Of these the prose forms a principal part. It is 
written in a^ style sufficiently flowing to prove that 
Cowley was not destitute of a musical ear ; a cir- 
cumstance which countenances the opinion of those 
who maintain that he affected a rugged style. Was 
it a compliance with the taste of the age, that in*- 
duced him to affect deformity ? Unfortunate com- 
pliance with a deplorable taste 1 He, as well as they 
whom he imitated, Donne and Jonson, were un- 
questionably possessed of great learning and inge- 
nuity ; but they all neglected the graces of com- 
]k>sitioh, and will thisrefore soon be numbered among 
those once celebrated , writers, whose utility now 
consists in filling a vacancy on the upper shelf ot 
some dUsty and deserted library. 
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MO. CLXZn. CUHSORY AND GENERAX^ HINTS ON 
THE CHOICE OF BOORS. 

THE scarcity of books, a few centuries ago, 
was the principal obstacle to the advancement of 
learning. The multitude of them is become, in the 
present age^ scarcely less injurious to its interests* 
by distracting the student in his choice, and by 
diflFusing an incorrect and undistinguishing taste. 

To read all books on all subjects would require 
an uninterrupted attention during the longest life 
even of an Antediluvian. To read only the most 
celebrated, written in a few languages, is an eih* 
ployment sufficient to fill up every hour of laborious 
application. For the sake then of saving time, and 
of directing the judgment of the inexperienced, it 
becomes an useful attempt to suggest some general 
hints, which may tend to facilitate selection. 

One rule of the greatest consequence is, to read 
only, or chiefly, the original treatises in all the va- 
rious departments of science and of literature. 
Nearly the same space of time, though not the same 
degree of attention, is necessary to peruse the faint 
copies of imitative industry, as would appropriate to 
the student the solid productions of native genius* 
This rule is more particularly to be observed, on the 
first entrance on study. The foundation must be 
laid deep, and formed of solid materials. The su- 
perstructure will often admit slight and superficial 
appendages. When we have studied the fine relics 
of those who have lived before us, we may derive 
ftmch pleasure frona attending to the additional la* 
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bours of contemporary genius. But to begin with 
these is to found, like the fool recordied iiji the 
Gospel, an edifice in the sand. 

It were no less presumptuous than superfluous to 
address directions in the choice of authors to the 
learned. But we may venture, without arrogance, 
to point out a few to the notice of the young'and in- 
genious pupil, with a design to abbreviate or facili- 
tate his labour. 

He who is entering on the study of divinity, will 
naturally devote his first attention to the scriptures. 
The original language of the Old Testament is often 
unknown even to the learned and ingenious; and 
notwithstanding what some critics and professors 
have, as it were, officially oljserv6d on the subject, 
the neglect of it, though culpable, is seldom attend- 
ed with much disadvantage. But the knowledge of 
Greek is indispensably necessary, if tlieology is pur- 
sued as a profession. 

: The prophetical parts will claim the greatest sh are 
of attention in the perusal of the Old Testament. 
Dr. Kurd's Introduction to the Study of the Pro- 
phecies, will be a sufficient guide for subsequent 'ap- 
plication to them. To illustrate the New Testament, 
it will be proper to have recourse to Percy's Key to 
it, to Trapp's Notes, to Locke on the Epistles, and 
to Mede on the Apocalypse. With these assistances 
the student, who is not deficient in natural ability, 
will make a competent proficiency, even though he 
should totally neglect those myriads of treatises, 
which have rendered the body of divinity, as it is 
called, enormous beyond conaprehension. 
. The student in physic is commonly introduced to 
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the knowledge of it by a public lecturer, who super- 
intends, or at least directs, his course of reading. 
Natural and experimental science, in all their rami- 
fications, are in some degree requisite to his further 
advancement. These alone will indeed render him 
ingenious in his closet, but will avail little at the 
-bedside without other aid. To these must be added 
a most, accurate observation of the human frame in 
all its vicissitudes of health, disease, and con- , 
valescence. The reading of cases accurately de- 
lineated, is found to be the best succedaneiim, where 
actual practice and observation are precluded. Sys- 
tem is in general insufficient and delusive. 

To the professed lawyer, scarcely any book on the 
subject of law is uninteresting or useless. But he 
who pursues the study merely as an accomplishment 
in a comprehensive plan of education, will find all 
the necessary lights in the volumes of Grotius, Puf- 
fendorf, Taylor, Bum, and Blackstone. 

He who wishes to gain a complete knowledge of 
grammar, may succeed in his attempt, without 
loading his memory with the works of Priscian, or 
of those thousands who have toiled in this circum- 
scribed province. Let him, after having studied 
grammatically the elements of Latin and Greek, 
, digest the Minerva of Sanctus, the Hermes of Har- 
ris, and the introduction of Lowth. 

The art of rhetoric never yet formed an English 
orator. It is one of those artificial assistances of ge- 
nius, which genius wants not, and of which dulness 
can little avail itself. But as there are excellent 
books written on it, the general scholar must pay it 
bis attention. Let him then read Cicero on the Ora-^ 
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tor, and Quinctiltan's Institutesi and he need not 
trouble himself with those meagre treatises whiclz 
give a hard name to the natural modes of expression* 
and teach us that, like Hudibras* we cannot ope 
our mouths, but out there flies a trope. 

He who is impelled by necessity or ii^clination to 
attend to logic, may with propriety neglect all the 
rubbish of the schools, and, next to the Stagyrite 
himself, study only the works of Sanderson, Wallis^ 
Watts, and Harris. 

If the barren field of metaphysics is ever capable 
of repaying the toil of cultivation, it can only be 
when the attention is confined to such authors a» 
Locke, Hucheson, and Beattie. 

If ethics are to be considered in the systematical 
method of a science, the moral philosophy of Huche* 
son may be recommended as one of the clearest, the 
most elegant, and the concisest treatises that have 
appeared upon them. The numerous writers who. 
have fabricated fanciful and destructive systems, may 
be suffered to sink in the gulph of oblivion never to 
emerge. 

In natural philosophy, the airy fabrics of hypo- 
thetical visions ought not to claim the attention of 
a moment. The sun of Newton has absorbed the ra- 
diance of all other luminaries in this department. 
His works and those of his followers will, of course, 
supersede the infinite number of folios, which, to use 
the expressions of Horace, may be sent to wrap up ' 
^ankincense and perfumes, the only way in j?<rhich 
they can now be useful. He to whom the works of 
the great philosopher are unintelligible, may acqui- 
esce with security in the illustrations of Pember^i 
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4»n and Rowning. The lover of natural history, 
jzoology, and botany, will not be at a loss in the se- 
lection of books, while fame resounds the names of 
BufiFon, of Pennant, of Linnxus. The Romances of 
Pliny and his imitators will have no charms with the 
iover of truth. 

To the classical scholar, the proper books are 
usually pointed out by the superintendants of his edu- 
cation ; and when once he has tasted them, his own 
refined feelings will direct him in the choice of mo- 
dem productions. Every one knows who were the 
test authors in the Augustan age ; and the chief 
^caution necessary is, that the text of a Virgil, a Ho- 
race, an Ovid, naay not be lost in the attention given 
to the tedious comments of a few Dutchmen. I have 
known those who have toiled through the classics cum 
-noiis varioftum, much less acquainted with them than ^ 
be who never read them but in Sandby's edition. In 
attending to Burman and Heinsius, they overlook 
the text, which was lost like a jewel in a dunghill. 
These laborious annotators explain what needs 
not explanation, and with a little critical knavery 
pass by a real difficulty without notice. I am con- 
vinced that a taste for the classics is rather impeded 
than promoted by the Dauphin edition, in which 
boys are initiated; but in which the words of the 
author are choked, like wholesome plants among 
weeds, by the notes and interpretation. To be 
possessed of comments on the classics is however de- 
sirable, for difficulties will sometimes occur which 
at first sight perplex the most ingenious ; but I 
. should. prefer, for common reading, such editions as 
that of Jones's Horace. 
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Directions for the formation of the lady's library 
have often been wanted by those, who, with an in- 
clination for the elegant amusement of reading, have 
been unable to indulge it without danger, because 
they had none to guide them in their choice. In my 
humble opinion, the following books might have a 
place in it, not only without hazard of ill conse- 
quences, but with great advantage to taste, and to 
that personal beauty which arises from mental. AIL 
the periodical publications of repute that have been 
written on the model of the Spectator ; Rollings 
works, Plutarch's Lives, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
and the most esteemed historians of their oWn coun- 
try, may be strongly recommended. To these, for 
the sake pf imbibing a classical taste, may be added 
the best translations of the ancients. Pope's Homer, 
Dryden's Virgil, and Melmoth's Pliny. If French 
books are required, those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le 
Pluche, and some select pieces of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, may with propriety be admitted. Novels, it is 
feared, will not be dispensed with; those dien of 
Richardson and Fielding are allowed, yet not with 
out reluctance. Every thing indelicate will of 
course be excluded ; but perhaps there is not less 
danger in works called sentimental. They attack 
the heart mcfte successfully, because more cautiously. 
Religious books will find a place, but not without re* 
striction ; for there is a species of devotion^ compo^ 
sition, which, by inflaming the passions and imagi- 
nation, contributes to corruption, while it seems to pro, 
mote the warmest piety. From their sensibility of 
heart, and warmth of fancy, the softer sex is supposed 
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to be most inclihecl to admit the errors of mystics 
and enthusiasts. 

NO.CLXXIII. CURSORY REMARKS ON THE ODYSSEY, ON 
pope's translations, MR.SPENCE's ESSAY, &C. 



IT is generally agreed, that the Odyssey is in- 
ferior to the niad. It is thought by Longinus, as 
well as by other critics, to have been the production 
of Homer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup- 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. " In the Odyssey," says that critic, " he 
may be justly said to resemble the setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains without the original 
heat of his beams. Like the ocean, whose very 
chores, when deserted by the tide, mark out how 
wide it sometimes flows; so Homer's geniusj 
when ebbing into all those fabulous and incredible 
ramblings of Ulyssefs, shews plainly how sublime 
it once had been. I am speaking of old age,. but ' 
it is the old age of Homer." 
It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be placed 
in the same rank with the Iliad, so neither ought it 
to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked ^^ dis- 
regarded. It has, however, been neglectedpy the • 
modems, and they who have been able to repeat the 
Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the Odyssey; 
Every school-boy is acquainted ^ith the anger of 
Achilles, and its consequences, while he. neither 
knows, nor is solicitous to learn, the adventures of 
the wise Ulysses ; though wisdom, it may be suppos- 
ed, would be commonly a better model for bis. imi» 
tation than v^ur. 
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An ingeniotls writer has endeavoured to Ttndi*^ 
cate the Odyssey from the neglect in which \t has 
long lain ; but a prepossession in favour of establish- 
ed customs has hitherto prevented our public schools 
- from substituting it in the room of. the Iliad. That 
the Iliad should be neglected, is not indeed to be 
wished; but diat it should engross our whole atten- 
tion, to the utter exclusion of the Odyssey, is cer- 
tainly unreasonable. 

The Iliad presents us with a rough prospect, like 
that of high mountains, craggy rocks, and foaming 
cataracts ;' while the Odyssey exhibits a softer scene, 
and suggests ideas similar to those which arise from 
the landscape, where all is mild, serene, and beautiful. 
The one is like the piAures of Poussin, the other 
like those of Claude Lorrairi. A 4ieader admires 
the Iliad, but he loves the Odyssey. 

The works of Homer appeared so early in the 
world, and since their appearance have been so fre- 
quently praised and illustrated, that at this late pe- 
riod it is not necessary to- add to the general pane- 
gyric. Suffice it to recommend the perusal of a 
few authors, which may clear the way to the study 
of the pdy»sey. Among these are the papers in 
the i^Hventurer on this subject. Pope's Notes to his 
Translation, and above all Mr. Spence's very ele- 
gant and ingenious Essay. As to the Translation, 
itself, it abounds with faults and absurdities. With- 
out derogating from the merit of Pope as an ori- 
ginal poet, we may venture to pronounce his Odys- 
sey a paraphrase, rather tlian a just trar»slation of 
Homer. The copy no more resembles the picture, 
than the portrait on a sign-post usually resembles 
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resembles the personage intended to be exhibited. 
The chief beauty of Homer is simplicity, which, in 
the Translation, is sacrificed to a gaudy glare and 
artificial embellishments. As a poem considered by 
itself, it has many beautiful passages; but as x 
translation, it is perhaps unworthy the reputation it 
has obtained. ' 

. To censurQ so celebrated a name, might appear 
arrogaiit in an. individual, were he not supported bj- 
many and judicious critics. Mr. Spence, whose 
opinion is decisive, and tnstar omntumy points out de-^ 
fects in Pope's Translation, whiqh could never have 
escaped so great a poet but from haste and weari- 
ness. In this work. Pope was assisted by inferior 
writers; but as the whole is published under his * 
name, he will ever be answerable for its faults. The 
translation of the Iliad, though a very excellent 
model of versification, exhibits not a just picture of 
the simple, yet magnificent, Mgeonian. 

Mr. Spence's Essay, at the same time that it will 
exhibit the deformities of the Translation, will in- 
spire a taste for the beauties of. the- original; and, 
indeed, the .general remarks, which are interspersed 
with the greatest judgment and, elegance, will con- 
tribute to teach a just method of criticism in ahnost 
every species of poetry. * 

Mr. Spence was a truly classical writer. He was 
no less amiable in his manners than pleasing in his 
productions. That be chiefiy wrote in dialogue is 
to be lamented ; for that form, where the persons 
are fictitious, has seldom been approved in England> 
though it has often succeeded in France. 

Vox.. III. o 
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NQ« CLXXIT. THOUGHTS ON THE OEDIPUS TYltANNU< 
OF SOPHOCLES, AND SEVERAL CIUCUMSTANCES 
RESPECTING THE GRECIAN DRAMA* 

OF the three Greek dramatic poets, Sophocles 
is the most celebrated ; and of the productions of 
S3ophocles, the Oedipus Tyrannus is the most ex- 
cellent. It has stood tlie test of the severest criti- 
cism. The unities of time, place, and action, are 
inviolably preserved : and whil6 the tragedy satis- 
fies the critic, who judges it by the laws of Aristotle, 
it pleases the common reader and spe^taW, who 
forms his opinion from the feelings of his nature. 
Never was there a tale more affecting than that of 
Oedipus, and never was it told nfiore pathetically 
than by Sophocles. Many a tear has it excited froBti 
an Atheniati audience, v^hose hearts wer6 ev6r 
finely susceptible of the sentiments of humanity : but 
the best translation of it would not equally please 
in a modem theatre. Maii]r other causes of its 
failure may be assigned, besides that simplicity, 
artlessness, and incomplexity of fable, whith the 
taste of the modems is too much vitiated to relish- 

In the first places it must be considered, that 
-evtTj original composition must lose something of 
its beauty from the best translation. It is a com- 
mon remari:, tliat the spirit of an author, like that 
c£ some essences, evaporates by transfusion. Fo- 
reign manners, and foreign customs, are seldom 
understood by a common audience, and as seldom 
approved. The majority of an English audience 
are unacquainted with ancient learning, and cin 
take no pleasure in the tepresentation of men and 
things which' have not fallen under their notice. 
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Add to this, that they love to see tragedies formed 
On their own histories, or on histories in ^ich they 
are in some manner nearly mterested. When Shake- 
speare's historical dramas are represented, they &el 
as Englishmen in every event; they take part 
vith their Edwards and Henries, as friends an<if 
fiellow*countrymen ; they glory in their successes* 
and sympathize with their misfortunes. To a similar 
circumstance may be attributed part of the applause, 
which the Athenians bestowed on this tragedy of 
Sophocles ; for Oedipus was king of a neighbouring 
country, with which the Athenians were always iiv- 
timately connected cither in war or peace. 

Theie considerations should teach us to content 
ourselves with admiring Sophocles in the closet^ 
without attempting to obtrude him on the stage, 
which must always accommodate itself to the taste 
of the times, whether unreasonable or just, con* 
ristent or capricious. 

In truth, the warmest admirer of ancient Greek 
poetry mtut acknowledge a barrenness of invention 
in the choice of subjects. The Trojan war, and the 
misfortuaes of the Theban king, are almost the 
only sources from which those great masters of 
iComposition, Homer, ^schylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles, have derived their subject matter. They 
have, indeed, embellished these little parts of his- 
tory with all the fire of imagination and melpdy of 
poetry ; but is it not strange, that in a country like 
Greece, where the restless spirit of military virtue 
was continually forming noble designs, and at- 
chieviftg glorious exploits, the poe^ts could discover 
no illustrious deed worthy of being painted in never- 
fading colours, butthe wom-ou^tories of a woodca- 
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horse, und a sphinx's riddle ? It is difficult for an 
age like the present, which hungers and thirsts after 
novelty, to conceive that an audience could sit with 
patience during the recital of a story which all must 
have heard a thousand times ; especially as it was 
unadorned with the meretricious artifices of players, 
with thunder and lightning, hail and rain, tolling 
bells, and tinsel garmenU.. 

But die sameness of the story in the Grecian poets 
became agreeable to the audience, through thai;, 
veneration which ev^ry record of ancient history 
demands. That the story on which a dramatic 
poem is founded, should not be of modem date, has, 
I think, been laid down as a rule. Nor is it the 
precept of an arbitrary critic, but is justified by 
nature and reason. Imagination always exceeds 
reality. The vulgar could never prevail upon them- 
selves to look on scenes, to the reality of which they 
have been'eye-witnesses, with the same ardour as on 
those which they have received from their ancestors, 
and have painted with the strongest colours on their 
fancy. In obedience to this rule, the Greek poets took 
their subjects from ancient facts universally known, 
believed, and admired : and the audience entered 
the theatre, to behold a lively representation of the 
picture already formed in their own imagination. 

A modern reader has not a preparatory disposi- 
tion of mind necessary to receive all that pleasure 
from these compositions, which tranr ported an an- 
cient Greek. He does not glow with that patriotic 
ardour which he would feel on reading glorious 
deeds of a fellow-countryman, when Homer repre- 
sents a hero breaking the Trojan phalanx and en- 
countering a Hector. He docs not consider an . 
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ancient Theban or Athenian invdlved in the guilt 
of undesigned parricide or incest, nearly enough 
connected with him to excite his sympathy in a 
violent degree ; but all these feelings in a Grecian 
audience, occasioned by a Grecian sufFerer, account 
for that uncommon delight which they took in their 
dramatic representations, and for their freedom from 
that satiety which might otherwise have been occa* 
' sioned by the reiteration of a simple tale. 

An English audience has lately shewn itself not 

&o averse from the ancient tragedy, as was expected, 

iby its favourable reception of Elfrida and Caracta- 

cus, written on the Grecian model : but, perhapfs, 

• this event is not so much to be attributed to the 
revival of the refined taste of an Attic audience, as 
to the insatiable avidity of something new. The 

- English are. as fond of the xAim r/, in literature, iks 
the Athenians were in politics : but whether caprice 

."«r rd^sbn, whether taste or fashion, gave them 2, 

. favourable reception on the English stage, it is cer- 

» tain that Elfrida and Caractacus are elegant dramas, 

formed exactly on the ancient model, and may be 

- read with great advantage by those who wish «o 
. entertain a just idea of the Greek tragedy without 

• a knowiedgeof the language. 



NO. CLXXV, CURSORY REMARKS ON SOME QT TWE 
MINOR ENGLISH POETS* 

WE are told, in the epistle to the Pisos, that 
. poetical mediocrity is intolerable ; yet we find that 

poets^ of inferior, merit as well as fame, are read 
t with pleasure, 

•_ It is true, indeed^ that the loudest melody of the 
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^oYe IS poured forth by the lark, the Uaciibir^ the 
thrush, and the nightingale : but it is no less truft» 
that their pauses are often fiUed by the sgreet war- 
blings of the linnet and the red-breast. The lofty 
cedar that waves on the summit of the poetic moun-^ 
tain, seems to overshadow, and exclude, by its luxu- 
riance, all other vegeution. He, however, who 
approaches it, will find many a violet and primrose 
springing at its root^ He will often discover, anud 
a plentiful growth of weeds, a modest flower lifting 
its humble head, and becoming more beautiful bf 
seeming to conceal the lutive sweetness of its odaffr> 
and the lustre of its hues. 

The first dignities in the poetical cominonwftaltli 
are pre^occupied by such writers as Spe&ser»'MiitQfis 
Dryden, and Pope; but, at the same time, tb« 
numerous subaltern stauons are frequently fiUtd 
with honour. 

Many poets of oi^Iginal beauty were in their own 
.limes so obscure as to be now totally u&knowti. 
Such are the authors of our most popular baUa4s» 
the general reception of which Is a proof of their 
ifxcellence, more convincing than the decisions of 
criticism. The learned poet has commooly owed 
much of his excellence to imitation ; but the ballad* 
writer drew only &om his own resources when he 
sung the wild wood-notes of nature. Their metre 
often possesses a kind of harmony quite difierent 
from classical versification ; yet, at the same time, 
Kn^ly pkasipg to the uncorrupted ear. 

Of poets cmce known and adnaired, several are 
fallen into total disrepute. Drayton was honoured 
t>y a commentator who must have i^ven fame ca 
any writer. If Selden*9 taste was etptei to his leansi* 
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iiig, Drayton- i#indeed most highly distingnishec). 
The Polydbion is, however, no more read ;.. an4 
the slow length of the tedious Alexandrine in whicji 
it is written, will prevent its revival, as it has hast- 
ened its oblivion. 

The Gondibeirt of D' Avenant has been the sufe- 
ject of critical controversy from the time of its 
publication. Its plan was originally defended by 
the great Hobbes, and its execution has been greatly 
praised. Yet few have attended to it with any plea* 
^re, and still fewer have had a degree of patience 
suflSicient to bear them through the perusal of it* 
The truth is, the stanza which he adopted, is bett<;r 
suited to elegiac than to heroic poetry. A beauti- 

. fully descriptive passage, interspersed in the courts, 
of two or three hundred lines, will not alleviate the 
tedium of the rest i as an occasional flash of lights, 
ning cannot illuminate the continued gloominess <^f _^ 
an ej^tensive prospect. 

For the 'honour of English litepiture, most of tl^e 
poetical productions which were admired in the 
reign of Charles, should now be consigned to ever* 
lasting oblivion. Thej display, ii^eed, a sport- 
ive- licentiousness of fancy, but they are incorrect 

.^yond the example of any age* Sonie of the beyt 
poets of the times, among whom were Mulgrave, 

;Por^t, and Roscpmmon, though pos$es$ed of wit 

.and taste, produced nothing wprthy of immortality* 
The ;(nprals of ^he age were as licentious as the taste ) 

, god. the love of pleasure introduced . an ind^lencrt 

. whif)h a^i^itt^d Qpt ;ui application sirfScfcrnt to giye 

, ^e Istst; ppl jsh^of .c9lTect <9}egaace. 

The study of the ancients, and of the French, hfi 

4r*«4»ii^7fflifi»e4:l4^^ a4c««w of 
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fastidious delicacy ; and writers wiro have possessed 
classical beauty have been read with admiration, 
though they have had nothmg to recommend them 
to the notice of a Charles the Second or a Sedley. 

The number of minor poets who displayed great 
merit, yet wlio seem to have derived it all from imi* 
tat ion, is too tedious to enumerate. Philips and his 
friend Smith were correct and classical in a degree 
superior to their contemporaries. Philips has per- 
' formed the tat k of imitation, with an accuracy of 
resemblance scarcely equalled by any of his fol- 
lowers but Browne. The Phaedra and Hippolitus of 
Smith ha* ever been esteemed a fine poem ; and the 
beauty of the style, and harmony of the verse, in- 
dacc us to regret that he lived to finish so few 
productions. 

Within the space of half the last century, a desire 
to imttate the excellent models of our more cele- 
brated bards, has crowded the middle ranks with a 
'-multitude too great to obtain, even for the deserving 
individual, any very distinguished fame. One poet 
tias arisen after another, and supplanted him, as the 
wave succeeding swallows up the wave that went 
before. Most of them have exhibited an harmonious 
• versification, and have selected a profusion of splen- 
did expressions; but have *in general been deficient 
in that noble fire, and those simple graces, which 
mark originality of genius. They are, however, 
"read with pleasure, and sweetly fill up the intervals 
' of avocation among the busy and commercial world, 
who are not acquainted vnth the Greeks and Romans, 
and with whom n'ovelty often possesses the charm of 
beauty." . ' ^ * * 
' There is a force and solemnity in the poenn of 
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Ttckell, which at" leaiJt place him on a level with 
his patron as a poet. His Colin and Lucy is one of 
the most sweetly pathetic poems in the language. 
Broome, though, honourably associated with Pope . 
♦ in the wbdc of translation, seems to have had scarcely 
any other merit than ^this to >bear him , down the 
stream of tim^< 
Trapp wrote Latin verse with elegance, and was 
. a good critic ; but it has been observed of his.Virgil, 
that he had done wisely to have stopped at his j^cface. 
The genius of Collins seems in some measure to 
have resembled that of Tickell. Digiiityj solemnity, 
and pathos, are the striking features of his compo- 
sitions. None but a true poet could have wrb&n 
the song over Fidele in Shakespeare's Cymbeliadi; ^^' 

The. English TibuUus, Hammond, has TJfnUoa-' 
trvJy elegant verse; but I know not whether Lis re*" 
presentations greatly affect the heart, thjRygh they 
are approved by the judgment and imagination. 
. They have, however, served as patterns for the love- 
sick nymphs and swains, who delight in giving vent 
to their passion in the language of poetry. 

Loye and its effects were beautifully described by 
^ the elegantly sensible Lord Lynleton. To assert tjiat 
he was remarkable for poetical genius, were to lessen, 
, by endeavouring to exaggerate,, his praise. Force, 
i fire, and «xub^rance of invention, were not his ejc- 
. cellwicie* ; but that equable beauty of sentiment 
. and diction, which results from an elegant mind. 
The graces distinguish his compositions as the vir- 
tues marked his honourable life. 

Moore's Fables display indubitable marks of g^. 
: nius; but he wants the simplicity of G«y and Fcp- 
, lamina. JH[€ shows, Ijoweyer^^ji talent for deswiiJtion 
05 
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which would have shone m the higher kinds of 
poetry; and a delicacy of mind, wbich» it might be 
supposed, could be acquired only in a htghco* sphere 
than that in which he was born. 

Genins and learning were possessed in a very 
eminent degree by Merrick. He had that peculiar 
kind of genius which qualified him to excel in the 
department of sacred poetry. It is to be wished^ that 
his version of the psalms were adopted in churches, 
where the congregations are learned and polite, not 
only in the place of Stemhold and Hopkms, but of 
Brady ai^d Tate. Such an event would be no less 
advantageous to piety, than to taste; though happily 
the common congregations are.not &stidlously nice 
in. their taste for poetry. 

no. CLXXVI. CTTRSOUT AMD ITNCONNSCTED REMARKS 
ON SOME OF THE MINOR GREEK POETS. 

THE intrmsic graces of the classic writers 
have charmed every mind which vras susceptible 6f 
Hie beauties of spirit, taste, and elegance. Since the 
revival of learning, innumerable critics have em* 
ployed themselves in displaying the beauties whii^h 
they felt, or in removing the difficulties and obstruc- 
tions which retarded their progress in the perusal of 
the ancients. At present, there ir scarcely any rootn 
for criticism on them; and the most laborious 'com- 
mentator finds, with regret, his p'rofoundest re- 
searches, and his acutest remarks, anticipated by tlie 
lucubrations of former criti<^s; but as there ^s 

- scarcely a greater difi«rence between the features of 

- the face, than between the facilities of the mind in 
.•diferent men, and as objects^ must stirike various 
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f^tiwsmyariousri^aanners, 4ie vorki of taste ai^d 
genius may, on diflFerenj. reviews, furnish inexhausk^ 
4ble matter for .critical observation. Upon this prin* 

.^iple, authors of the present age venture to add to 

, the kbours of their predecessors, without fearing or 
incurring the imputai;ion of vanity or impertinence. 
The present remarks shall be confined to ,8ome pf 

. the Greek Minor Poets, without minutely attending 
to chronological, or any other order. 

In the union of dignity with sweetness, of melody 
with strength, the Greek is better adapted to beau- 
tiful composition, than any modem language. The 
Italian has all its softness, but wants its force. The 
French possesses elegjance and expression, but is de- 
deficient in sound and dignity. The English is 
strong, nervous, flowery, fit for animated oratory 
and enthusiastic poetry, but abounds with Saxon 
monosyllables, ill adapted to express the music of 
mellifluous cadence. To compare the Dutch and the 
German with the language of Athens,, were to com-* 
pare the jarring noise of grating iron, with the $oft 
warblings of the flute. The other languages pf 
Europe are equally unfit for harmonious modulation, 
and indeed cannot properly be examined in this place, 
as the people who speak them have not yet distin- 
guished themselves by any writings truly classical. 
The Greek Epigram naturally falls first under our 

. present consideration. Of these little compositions, 
which owe their origin to Greece, none can be insen- 
sible of the beauty, whose taste is not vitiated by the 

. less, delicate wit of the modem Epigrammatist. In- 
-deed, to relish the simple graces of the Greek Epi. 

, gram, the taste must not be formed upon the model 

..^ven of the celebrated MartiaL Among the jLatio 
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' poetSy Catullus aj^roaches nearest to t!ie Greeks ra 
' this species of composition; 

The Anthologife, still extant, are written by va» 
rious authors, and there are scarcely efficient Epi- 
grams of any one, to discriminate Kis manner from 
that of others. Suffice it to reniarlc, in general, that 
their beauty does not often consist in a point, or 
witty conceit, but in a simplicity of thought, and a 
sweetness' of language. 

The golden verses of Pythagoras, though not re- 
Jnarkable for splendour of diction, or flowing versi- 
fication, are yet highly beautiful in the concise and 
forcible mode of inculcating morality, and virtues 
almost Christian, The earlier philosophers of Greece 
conveyed their tenets in verse, not, so much because 
they aspired at the character of poets, as because 
precepts, delivered in metre, were more easily re- 
tained in the memory of their disciples". Pythagoras 
has. comprised every necessary rule for the conduct 
of life iifi this little poem, and he that commits it to 
memory, will not want a guide to direct his be- 
haviour under any event: but though the morality 
■ of these verses is their more valuable beauty, yet 
are they by no means destitute of poetical merit. 

That generosity of soul, which ever accompanies 
true genius, has induced the poets and philosophers 
of all ages to stand forth in the cause of liberty. 
Alcaeus, of whose merits from the monuments of 
antiquity we may form the most exalted idea, first 
raised himself to eminence by a poem, entitled Sta- 
siotica, in a violent invective against tyrants in ge- 
neral at Pittacus, at that time the tyrant of Athens, 
"It ha'S not escaped the general wreck, and we hifve 
only a few broken spetimens of this celebrated wri* 
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ter's works preserved by the^anciejitg^arhmanaire. 
We must, therefore, be content t<> learn his charaeter 
from the judicious Qninctilian, and the learned Dio- 
nysius of HaHcamassus: the former of whom as- 
' serts, that he wa^ concise, sublime,' accurate, and in 
many respect^ resembled Homer: the latter, that he 
had a grandeur, brevity, - and sweetness, equally 
blended throughout allhiscotnpOSitions* i 

Stesichorus, according to Quinctilian, wai? remark* 
•able for strength' of genius. He gave to lyric poetry 
all the solemnity of the Epopoea. Had he known 
how to restrain the impetuosity of his genius, it is 

• said, he would have rivalled Homer : but, uhfortv- 
nately, the noble warmth of his temper urged hi|n 
beyond the bounds of just wri6ng, and h€t $^ms 
to have failed of excellence by a redundancy^ of 
beauties. 

The fragments of Menander are sufficiently ^i- 

• cellent to induce every votiry of learning ,tQ regret 

• the loss c^his works. Some indeed have thought, 
that time never gave a gi^eater blow to polite lite- 
rature, than in the destruction of the Confedies of 

' Menander; but as Terence has preserved his spirit 

- and his style, perhaps the wasit of the original is 

- compensated by the exact copyings of that elegant 
author. Quinctilian, from whose judgment, there is 
scarcely an appedU has repres«^$)ed Mei^a^ef as 
alone sufficient to .form our uste aa4 ^le. The 

.few remains, preserved. by Stob^u^,, whether the 
beauty of the sentin^ents, Qt the purity of the diction 

'-be regarded, roost be pronounced uncommonly ex- 
cellent. They are, however, too generally known to 

-requi^ iUustration. . 

Simonid^s Ls.diV9C(€ri$ed by I^pnginttSyasapoet 
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yrmiWplraWe for the mitbejdc. Of bis. writings vevy 
few tuve survived the iaiuries of time. The little 
poem on Danae is, however, sufficient to justify ti|e 
jftdgmeat of Lcingiuus. Nothing can be more de-> 
licatdy tender, or more exquisitely pathetic. There 
isMmetbiiig inexpressibly -pleasing to the mind, in 
the repr^senUition of a mother addressing a sleeping 
infant uncooscioas of its danger, with all the en- 
idearing Uandishments of maternal fondness. 

The other remarkable poem of this authcnr, wbic^b 
time has spared, is of a very different kind. It is a 
Satire on Women, and is well known by a prosaic 
tnmslaition of it inserted in the Essays of a celebrated 
modem writer. 

Alcmahof Laconia is another melancholy instance 
of the depredations which the hand of time has 
made on the most valuable works of antiquity* Of 
this author. Once celebrated throughout Greece, 
quoted by the learned, and repeated by the fair, 
scarcely the name iS' known in the present age. 
AthensBUS, HephsBstion, the . scholiast on Pindar, 
Eustathius, and Plutarch, liave vindicated him fr(Hn 
absolute oblivion, by preserving a few of his frag- 
ments. Love verses, which since his time have em^ 
ployed some of the greatest writers,, and have been 
admired by the most sensible readers, were of his in- 
vehtion. -All who preceded/ him had invariably 
written ki Hexameter. He subjoined the elegiac 
verse, and may justly olaim the honour of having 
invented that species of-poetry, which Ovid and the 
other Latin elegiac writers Jiave since advanced to 
a most pleasing species of composition. 

i\rchilochus wrote iambics and ele^acs; wdbe for- 
mer, sataricals the .latter, iimo«aus« Thatiwsuc* 
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• needed tn his attempts, ire haTe. sufficatnt ntoea lo 
« conclude from the t^stimoaies of the greatest critiff 
*of antiquity, Horace and Longinos* There is not 
-enough of him remainmgy.to enable us to form a 
judgment of the impartiaMtj of their decisipny. and 
^'We mast be contented to acqniesoe in their anthoriiy. 

Lucian says, in one of bis dialogues, ttiat the poets 

* have given Juj^er many x)f his most pompoua. epi- 
^ thets, merely for the sake of a. sonorous moi^d to fill 
'ftp a vers^ The hymns of Orpheus abound with 
( these ejcpletives; ^nd the reader is often disgusted 

* wii^ sounding verse almost destitute o£ sense. Iff 
•however, they were composed for music, they may 

' pass uncensured by soziie : for it.seems to have beep ^ 

'generally and most absurdly agi«ed, and it is ob* 

servable at this day, that very little attention is to 

be paid to the words of Operas, Odes, and Songs, 

which are written merely for music. The poems pf 

Oxpheus, if those which are extant are like all his 

-productions, would certainly move no stones* What 

•has been said of the hymns of this poet, may be ex* 

tended to many other Greek compositions of the 

- same species* General censure will, however, sel* 

dom be just, and it must be confessed, that therie 

-are some among them, particularly those of Cal- 

'limachus, Jtruly sublime and beautifuL 

There ^ras a species of poetry among the 

Athenians, .which, in some measure, resembled 

< many of our English ballads* At the approach of 

.a war, or after a victory or defeat,, the. poets and 

statesmen usually dispersed among the people some 

• short composition, which tended to animate theot 
with courage^ or to in^re them ^ with joy. Sokft^ 
the wise legislator of Athens^, was too well^quaintfid 
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fwitii the power of poetry oyer the huBlan heart, to 
•nieglect this efficacious roedsod oFenforcuig his laws» 

and propagating his institutions .among the lower 
•ranks of the Athenians. There arestUl extant some 
-of his pieces, which bear internal marks of having 

been purposely written to give, the people a passion 

• for liberty,. tJCk inspire them with a love of virtue, and 
-to teach th^m , obedience to. the laws. They are, 
-indeed, written in the elegiac measure, but have 

nodiiag of the soft amorous strain which . distin* 
' goishes the Ovidian elegy. They are manly, moral, 
and serere. By these, it is a well known fact, 
the Athenians were animated to resume a war which 
'they had dropt in despair; and in consequence of 
the ardour which these inspired, they obtained a 
' complete victory over their enefnies. 

♦ Tyrtacus wrote in a similar style, but entirely con- 
fined himself to martial subjects. So strongly is mili- 
tary valour, and the love of liberty, enforced in his 
little compositions, tkat it' would by no means be ab^ 
surd to. attribute the victories of the Grecians over 
the Persians, a$ much to a Tyrtsus, as to a Militiades 

"or Themi^ocles. The effects of such political bal- 
lads have been frequently seen among the. English 
•tn time of a war. Every one has heard of LiUabul- 
lero.^Many a poor fellow has been tempted to quit 
'the. plough and the loom for the sword, on hearing 
a song in praise of Hawke or Wolfe roared, byl^s 
obstreperous companions. These verses are top 
deficient .in point of elegance to admit of quotations, 
and the frequent oj^ortunities of hearing them {rom 
the ^mouths of the vulgar, render repetition in this 
place, unnecessary. The bards of Grub-street are 
•commonly the authors of our maxlial ballads i but 
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at Athens tRey were written by poets, statesmen, 
and philosophers,. We may judge of the influence 
of their productions, by the powerful effect of our 
rude and even nonsensical rhymes. '• • i 

Few ancient authors have been less read thah 
LycOphron. His- obscurity not only petards ^'biit 
disgusts the reader; yet, perhaps, hb want of -pet- 
spicuity, thotgh highly disagreeable to the student, 
is an excellence in a work consisting of predictions. 

•Prophecies and oracles have ever been purposely- 
obscure, and almost uninteHigiWe; The mind that 

• attends to theseuninspired predictions of paganism, 
vohmtarily renounces reason, and believes the mo%e 

. as it understands the less ; but whether Lycophron 
is to be praisedyOr censured for obscurity,' certain it 

. is, that on this account he will ije^er become a ft- 

. y ourite author. Notwithstanding die labours of the 

. great Potter, he is still difficult, and.wiU.prpb^Wy 
contihue.tOjrepo^.'in dust and darkless, alnid^t tUe 
dull. coUecticJns of antiquated museungis. ♦ 

The. poems of Bacchyiides, however he is neglect* 
ed by the 'moderrls, were highly honoured by an 
ancient, who wa$ ^^^ttTa^d a complete judge of lite- 
rary mejrit, Hiero hesitated no^ to pronounce them 
superior to thfc <>des of Pindar, which have, been 
generally celebrated .as the utmost efforts of feuman 
genius.. The opinion of Hiero may, laowever^ be 

tquestioned, with an a|xpearance of justice, when it 
is con-sidered, that- his character, as a critic, was 
established by his courtiers, who, to gain his, fa voi^, 
might not scruple to violate, the tri^th. . , 

The gay, the sprightly, the voluptuous Anacreoa 
is known to every reader* Hi$ siibjects andjhis 

. manner of treating them have captivated all who 
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are suseeptiUe «thcr of pleasure or of poetry. 
l%ere is, indeed, an exquisite tenderness, delicacy, 
and taste in the sentiments; but I have always 
thought he derived no small share of hi^ beauty 
-from Uie choice of expressions, and the peculiar 
lurmony of his verses. It has been objected to him 
by rigid moralists, that his writings tend to promote 
drunkenness and debauchery. But this objection 
might in some degree be extended to ^ great part 
<^f the finest writers, ancient and moderh* A maa 
of sense and judgment will admire the beauties of a 
composition, without suffering its sentiments to in* 
jflttence his principles or his conduct. He will look 
upon the-more licentious sallies of Anacreontic wri- 
ters, as little /my ^apriu designed to please in the 
hour of convivial festivity, but not to regulate his 
thoughts and actions in the serious concerns of life. 
Whatever may be the moral tendency of the writ- 
ings, it is certain that as a poet he is unrivalled in 
that species of composition which he adopted. Many 

'have been the imitations of him, but few have suc- 
ceeded. The joys of love and wine have indeed 

.'been described by his followers, but their touches 
are mote like the daulnngs of an unskilful painter, 
-than the exquisite traits of a masterly hand. Cow- 
ley, whose genius certainly partook more. of the 
Anacreontic than of the Pindaric, has been one of 
his happiest imitators, for he is rather to be called 
an imitator than a translator : but the English rea- 
der will not form a just idea of the merits of Ana- 
creon, from those Bacchanalian songs which so. fre- 
quently appear under the title of Anacreontic. 

The passion of love was never more strongly felt 
-er described than by tfie sensible Sappho. The 
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little Greek ode, preserved by Longinus, the mf tre 
Df which derives its name from her, h^s been trans* 
Jated by Mr. Philips with all the air of an origbal* 
l*he Latin translation of CatuUos appears much 
inferior to that of our countryman* The Greek in« 
deed is much corrupted^ and, as it now -stands, is 
less pleasing than the Engilish. £very one, who oif 
reading it recollects its occasion, mu^ lament that 
so warm a passion, so feelingly represented, was ex« 
ctted by an. improper object* She wrote aUo ^ 
lender hymn to Venus. 

Scaliger« whose j^dgi^ient, though K^eiimef 
galled in question, qugt^ certainly tah^ye grei^ 
ffreigbt, bestowed very e^traprdinary praises on the 
nrritings of Oppi^n; a poet who, though ^ haf 
-been compared to Virgil i;n his Georgics, is only 
fperused by the curious in Grecian literature, and i« 
Jcnown only by name to the common reader* The 
emperor Caj»calla,.m)4er whom he flourished, i^ 
«aid to have been so chfurmed with his po^ms, as tQ 
Jiave ordered him a stater for each verse. Modem 
critics will, however, dare to call in question th^ 
taste of Caracalla. The works of Oppian consisted 
of halieutics, cynogetics, and ixeutics, the latter of 
which have perished by the injuries of time. H^ 
.was a grammarian, which, in the idea of the Greeks 
-meant a professed schdbu*; and in. every «ge, the 
poems of men who professed literature have be^ 
Jess admired than the vigorous and wild produc* 
tions of uncultivated g«uus. The forn^er areconp 
tented to avoid faults, but genius labours aftef 
•beauties only. Apollonius b more Qorrect thaxi 
Homer, and Jonson than Shakespeare; li^ut Apolr 
lonius Jind Jonsoa are coldly uppri^v^i while Ifoaie^ 
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Sind Shakespeare are beheld with astonishment al- 
most e^ual to idolatry. It shoald however be re- 
marfcd to the honour of ApoUonius, diat the judi- 
cions Vrrgil b.ortotjred several of his most celebrated 
dimilies from him, and perhaps he fs hot to be rank* 
ed among the po'eU mnoret. Oppian has met with 
the usual fate of grammarians, and has scarcely 
been read; but the reader of taste will yet find 
many passages, which, if they are not sublime, he 
must confess'to be beautifid. » 

Tryphiodorus has been introduced to the £ng& 
lish reader, by the excellent translation of the inge* 
fiious Mr. Merrick. Homer he certainly Imitated^ 
'and has succeeded in the imitation. Copies taken 
by great masters, tliough inferior -in general, yet iA 
luwne parts commonly Hval tbeii< originals* Tryw 
Jihiodorus reaches not the sublimrer- flights of thf 
Msconian bard, but he sometimes follows his less 
daring excursions at no distant intervals It is 
cnourfi to recommend him to general apprbbattoi^ 
ttat with a moderate portion of Homer's fire he 
has more correctness. He may be read with ad^ 
vantage^not only in a poetical^ but in ani historical 
view. Where Homer disQ<mtinued. the thread oi 
iiis story, Trj-phiodorus has taken it up. 'Indeed 
this poem-is a necessary supplement to the Iliad, 
withckitwhkh the' reader is left unsatisfied, Try;- 
phiodorus is sard to have written another poem, 
railed olw^ua Xwwoyfa/w/xATu, in which he^has omitted^^ 
tlirough each book, the letter which marked the 
number of it. ^Such a kind of compiosition U trifling 
and beneath a' man of genius; but it must be iallow- 
ed to be a work of great difficulty, and consequently 
a proof.of great applii;auon. Nor ought it to injure 
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the character of Tryphiodorus as t poet, but to be 
viewed as the wanton pvoduction of an ingenioust 
but ill-employed grammarian. If Hoaier wrot« 
the Battle of the Fp^gs and Mice, and Virgil .de? 
scanted on his Gnat, without liosijjg the dignity 4^ 
their characters, inferior writers may indulge the 
inoffensive sallies of whim,- without the imputation 
of ibliy or puerility. 

In the perusal of some of these, and other of the 
minor poets, whose works are extant, the' lover of 
the Gjrecian Muse finds a pleasuig variety, after 
seading the )»ore sublime and beautiful production! 
of Homer* 

»• ■ ' ■ ■ r „ -„ .. - ■ ... . 1 L , , ^ ,yM i g 

NO. CLXXYII. A CONCLUDING £SSAY. 

THE writers of periodical papers have usually 
subjoined, at the close of thfeir lucubratidns, ari^ ac- 
count of the origin and progress of their work, ex- 
plained the signatures of correspondents, and as- 
signed each paper to its proper claimant.-^'I am' 
now arrived at the -end of the third volume, the 
boundary prescribed to my excursions; but! have; 
I believe, no information of this kind remaining to 
be communicated. I have alreajdy accounted ibr 
the origin of this work, and intimated,' that the com- 
position of it has served, at various times, and in 
di£Ferent situations, to amuse a few itttervals of lite- 
rary leisure ; and with respect to assistants and cor- 
respondents, the nature of the undertaking could 
not possibly admit them. If, therefore, any prais^ 
should be thought due, it must come undivided^ and 
contribute to lessen whatever severity of censure 
may be incurred, the whole Weight of which must 
fall^without participation. 
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I hieaii il6t, however, to delude mpeV with an 
idea of iti6iiencittg a reader by apologies: the sub- 
tnissions and exeuses of authors are of little impor* 
taAc^; the P^blie claims sOi uneontrovertible ri^ht 
to deetde for it^etf on every compotttion whkh soli-^ 
eits regard; and its final decisions are usually no 
tessjc^ than immutable* 

Instead then of dwelling on such toptes, I wtll 
take leaVe of the candid reader^ if any t^der should 
have had -patience to accompatiy me so far, by ^ 
summary riecapitv^ation, and perhaps addition of a 
few admonitions which nmy besalutary. I pretend 
not to collect all the scattered remarks which haye 
precededy into one point of view, but merely to re- 
peat and add such as may possibly occur in filling 
up the paper ii^hich now lies before me. I hope 
the ^otism will be pardoned on this and several 
Other occasions, as it is by no means easy at all 
times to speak in the third person of one's self, 
iRnthout evident affecution. 

I have endeavoured, throughout the whole se- 
ries of these Papers^ to warn those who are enter- 
ing into life (and to them my admoxutions at^ 
chiefly addressed) -against those fashionable exam- 
ples which oft6n militate against all that is decent, 
regxilar, virtuous, and learned. Unless we are 
taught in our ybuth to be on our guard against their 
destructive influence, we shall certainly incur immi- 
nent danger of corrupting our principles and prac- 
tice, by a blind and bigoted imitation. Experience! 
daily' evinces, that vnthoat this precaution, all the 
advantages <^ a vhtuous and learned education, all 
the documents of paternal care, all prudential, mo« 
ral, and religious restraints, may betctally frus* 
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tra:t^. The ndi and great nfeijr b6 COhsMeTWl ia 
beacons on a promontory ; and if they hang out 
deceitfal lights, they who will allow no other 
signal to direct thto (and the number of these is 
iiifintte) will probably be misguided in the voyffge 
of their lives, till they are dash^ on rocks, or sunk 
ift whirlpools, I think I can confidently declare^ 
that I was not influenced by splenetic o^ envious 
inotives, when I attacked the pride, foUy» and 
wickedness of some among the nominai great f who 
justify every enormity, under the name of fashion- 
2(ble indulgence ; but that I hare beeh actuated solely 
by a sincere conviction, that such an attack is the 
Ihost effectual means of promoting the interest of 
tirttie. Even ah enemy Will allow that it is not 
iJie most approved method of advancing private" 
interest. 

If I have at any time indulged an asperity of cen- 
sure, it has arisen from an honest detestation of vice, 
jlleanness, selfishness, and msolence, in those whose 
etamf^e is seducing, and consequently most inju* 
rlous. The rank and opulence of worthless persons 
bas had no other effect on me than to excite ad« 
4itional indignation. If any feel themselves hurt by 
my animadversions, their very pain is a proof that 
they suffer deservedly. Nothing in this book can 
make a worthy man my foe ; and with respect to the 
unworthy, I fear not' their power, and I despise 
their malevolence. 

In adopting modes of address and external beha« 
^viour, the study of which appears to engross the at- 
tention of many, I have advised the young man to 
begin his work at the foundation; to correct hit 
heart and temper, that tlie graces of bis appeax^ance 
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ix^y proceed from thiat copious ftnd infallible source 
of whatever is pleasing, a disposition truly virtuous 
and unaffectedly, amiable. I have exhorted him to 
avoid servility, adulation, preferment-huntiiag, and 
meaimess of every kind; to endeavour indeed to 
ple^e those with whom he converses, but to let the 
epdeavour arise from benevolent motives, from an 
liumane and Christian desire of diflPusing ease and 
happii^ess among the children of one Almighty Fa- 
ther,- and the partakers of the same miserable nature. 
I. have advised him to be firm, yet gentle, — ^manly, 
yet poUte: to cultivate every ornamental accom- 
plishment which leads not to effeminacy, and to 
study to be as agreeable as possible, while he can be 
at tlie same time sincere ; to despise,, and most stu- 
diously avoid, that .common but base character, 
which, Vith motives peculiarly selfish and contracted,, 
pretends to uncpmifton good-nature, friendship, be- 
nevolence, and generosity ; whose assiduities are pro- 
portioned to. the rank or fortune of the persons whose 
favour is courted, without the least regard to virtue 
or attainments ; whose politeness is that of a valet or 
French dancing-master, and whose objects, after all 
its' professions and pretensions to liberality, are no 
less mean and dirty than those of a Jew usurer.* 
1 have advised him to value the approbation of his; 
own heart, and the comforts of a clear conscience, 
above the smiles, the applause, and the rewards of a 
vain, a wicked, a deceitful^ and a transitory world. ^ 

♦ It may be proper to njention that this paper was written 
uoon after the publication of Lord Chesterfield's Letters; a 
book, which caused many of the strictures in the preceding 
Essays, it appearing to militate against all moral and religious 
priucijile. 
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In literature, I have recommended theunion of taste 
with science, and of science with taste ; a selection of 
the best author^ on all the subjects whith claim hit 
particular attention ; a love of onginals>and a due dis* 
trust of translations \ a constant effort to obtain depth 
and solidity; a persevering, regular, indefatigable in- 
dustry, especially in the earlier periods of a studious 
course, not only because no distinguished excellence 
can be obtained without it, but also because a close 
attention to study, and an ardent love of letters ia 
the juvenile age, is a great preservative of innocence, 
and conduces much to the diversion pr extinction of 
passions and tendencies, which cannot be habitually 
indulged without sin, shame, and misery. 

The general tenor of the moral admonitions of 
this book, has been to urge the young man to labour 
f ncessantly in overcoming the natural propensity of 
human nature to evil : to aim at perfection, though 
he knows he cannot reach it; to aim at it, because 
he will thus approach much nearer to it than, if he 
gives up the pursuit in the timidity of indolence: to 
.have courage enough to withstand ridicule, the 
weapon of the wicked in their subtle attacks upon 
virtue: to beware of the refinements of sophistry, 
and to be humble enough to learn his duty both to 
God and man, from the plain doctrines of his cate* 
chism : to beware also of the seducing influence of 
fashionable vice ; of those unfortunate persons, who, 
from a want of education^ or from foolish pride, liv€ 
without God in the worlds and even in contradicticn 
^o the obvious precepts of natural religion; existing 
ia a state which might almost be called t;he vegetabf^.^ 
if it did not in a greater degree participate of 

Vol. IlL P 
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bruta&ty.-^Addresseiof x scrioBs kind are to them* 
for dae most psirt» useless, a& that pride, sel£*fioBoeitr 
and self4DiportanGe> which kad& them to adopt with 
ostenftatkm the tenets of infiidelitj and tho. practices 
of iiamocality, usaially renders thesn dca£ and blind- 
to aU repcese&tations which cone wfreeammcnded by.* 
0puk9CSf raaky and HhtrtimunL. Thej are wiser in their • 
oim eyes^ tboog^ the^r often BAither read nor thinks 
than the wisesc ncM-alist^ who have jet appeared- 
But the young naB who has been taught not to be. 
dazzled by the false histre of their characters, will 
soon leant to pity their error& and shun th^r ex«. 
asiple. It IS a }ii9t remark^ which has been made 
by men intimately acquainted with the living world ,< 
that more ave rttined by vices which they have 
adopted thre«igh vaiiity and stliy imitation, than ta 
which they have been seduced by the violence of' 
passion and temptation. He who lessens the force • 
of SQch examples, and obscures those glossy colours^* 
which they derive from high stations^ and large for-*, 
trnies, greatly promotes the cause of morality, and : 
contributes much to prevent the misery and ruin of 
a rising generation. 

In forming political principles, I would uniformly^' 
maintain the expediency of always leanmg to th&. 
std^ of liberty and the people, and of withstainding^.^ 
by all legal and patiofial means, the encroachmeAts-^ 
of arbitrary power. AH men who possess powerv 
well established and confirmed, are naturally in«i 
cltned to extend and engross it. Let a sprit then> 
be constantly encouraged among the people at large, ; 
which may lead them to a jealous^ vigilance over the; 
possesors of power, and animate them to a matily re-«; 
sistance on the slightest infringement of coast!- 
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rtudonad Kbistty. But at the saine tiioe, we must tK>t 
jMiSer the aetful pursuers t>f their owa cnterest to de- 
4ibde Ds by a name enchandng in die sound : we are 
bomad to cansider, in our dispasskmate moments, the 
f nature of liberty ; to see and acknowledge the neces- 
sity of svbordinatioii; and the hapjMness of bdng go^ 
-vemed by the equitable operation of inapartiad laws; 
to consider the presartauon of gppod order and pub- 
lic tnuMfoi^y as greatly conducip^e to tbe per- 
.{letoatxdQ of liberty, when it is once established on a 
solid basis : to disdngiMsfa between a real lorve of 
liberty, and amere impatience of controid» which is 
found CO prevail in the bosom of enviotis asid malig- 
nant inen z to ditoetti the dtfierence between real pa- 
tiiotisiti and a selfish opposition to present authority^ 
in whomsoever iaTested, arising from a hope of par- 
taking of it on their deprivation ; to reaoember 4hat 
ejtpertence has abtmdantly confirmed the remark, 
4hat the loudest advocates for liberty^ while cut of 
{>ower, are ofoen the most arbitrary and tyrannical, 
both in the exercise of power» when they have ob« 
tained it^ amd in their private lives and natural dis- 
positions : to beware of the needy adventurer in pc« 
litics, who has nothing to lose, and his no prospect 
of gain but in demolishing the fabric raised by others, 
and enriching himself in the general plunder. Such 
.cautions can sever be too frequently repeated to the 
middle ranksy who have been in all ages mi^ierably 
deluded by the wicked pretensions of a pseudo-pa- 
triotism. 

I have endeavoured to evince the propriety of ap, 
jM)inting men of private virtue and good character 
to tlie great, honourable, and efficient offices in the 
various departments of the state. It is difficult d» 
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•conceive but that the acumulation of puMic honours 
on men of bad characters in private life, is at once 
destructive of morality, religion, and national pros- 
perity. The promotion of bad men to high offices 
of trust and honour ; of men publicly known for 
the enormous profligacy of tl^eir private lives, argues 
a want of sincerity in governors, and eventually 
tends, more than any foreign enemy, to shake their 
thrones from under them. Such appointments coun- 
teract, in the minds of the majority of a people, all 
the precepts of religion and morality. . . 

It is certainly right to disbelieve and to reprobate 
all pretensions to public virtue, wherever private vir- 
tue is notoriously deficient. Where private virtue is 
wanting, there can be no soundness of principle-; 
•and without soundness of principle, no real virtue of 
any kind can subsist. Patriotism in a bad man is 
but disguised wickedness, of a most malignant na- 
ture, and usually proceeding from a deceitful, a 
proud, an envious, a jealous, a cruel, and a selfish 
disposition* The boasted abilities of profligate and 
corrupt characters, are often but the desperate efforts 
^f a distress which has overcome all diffidence and 
restraint, and leads men to fight their way to pro- 
motion, by noise, efirontery, and overbearin|f pre^ 
sumption. * " .. 

We all, indeed, love power, and it is alS'useful im- 
pulse which urges us to aspire at eminence ; but 
though we may reasonably wisK for a share of 
power, let us learn the virtue^not to obstruct its sa- 
lutary operation in the hands of others, merely be- 
cause it is not in our own. The truest patriotism 
niayoften be evinced, by subduing the lust of power, 
hj submissive silence, and by cheerful acquiescence. 
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in a contented retirement, and in an humtle exercise 
of the private and social virtues. The lust of power, 
like all other lust, is often most violent in diabolical 
dispositions, and the turbulent spirit which it pro- 
duces is the bane of society. 

But amidst our cautions, we shall do well con- 
stantly to remember that liberty, with all its atten- 
dant evils of faction and sedition, is, upon the whole, 
infinitely more conducive to the happiness and 
to the improvement of human nature, than the 
tranquil repose of established despotism. An ar- 
bitrary government diffuses a benumbing, freezing, 
soporific influence over the human faculties, espe- 
cially in the middle and lowest VTalks of life ; and 
there is no danger or inconvenience which ought 
not to be cheerfully incurred to destroy it from the 
face of the earth. The tree of liberty, so well 
planted and watered in America,^will, I hope, flou. 
rish more and more ; and impart many a slip and 
sucker to grow in climates which now appear most 
Imgental to its culttvatioti. In our own island, we 
must never neglect the opportunity afforded b^y si 
time of distress, to con:ect the abuses of the consti- 
tution, and to push back the gigantic strides of 
power, with its auxiliary, corruption. Such are thcJ 
auspicious periods, the golden moments, in which a 
portion of new health is to be infused into the vitaU 
of the body politic : such the times in which the 
authorities lawfully constituted ought to purge th^ 
corrupting influence which contains the seeds of 
disease and death to a free commonwealth ; in which 
petty boroughs should be disfranchised, and countfes 
«nabled to send a number of members in proportion 
to their size, wealth, and populousness ; in which 
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fyid Saruim shavid no longer he permitted to con- 
stitute as msmy representatives of the people of 
Ei^land as the county of York^ and half as manf 
as the medropc^s of the empirei £ut as all great 
political changes are attended with danger, the 
British senate -evinces its wisdom In its reluctance to 
introduce them without the maturest deliberation* 
Great changes are attended with great calamities^ 
and nothing hut absolute necessity can justify any 
violent alteration in the political system. But it 
^should be considered that renovation, or the resti- 
tution of original principles, is by no oneans innoi* 
vation. The deviations from them, introduced bf 
time and corruption, are the innovations* 
. It is impossible to recajritulate all the varieQ^ ^T 
suggestions which have preceded, or to make any 
great additioii to them, in the limits of a single 
paper; neither was it my original intention. It 
is sufficient that a £ew of the most important points 
are touched, upon in the conclusion.0f these volumes^ 
vith a view to leave a due tmpresfiion On the mind 
of the reader, who may be inducedr for want «f 
something better, to bestow an idle hour on their 
perusaL The subjects of Behaviour^ Letter;% Ho^ 
Fsds, and Foliti<us, have been already mentioned.; 
ft would be a reprehensible omissioa not to har^ 
reserved a place for a fe^v hint^ on Religion. 
. Jt spears to xne to be one of the most important 
precepts in forming our religious principles and 
ideas, not fully to depend on the conclusions of our 
0Wn reason ; to distrust the acutest understanding ; 
p}he really bumble ; to tevereoce the opinions re^ 
reived by otr Ibrrfathers ; to reaiember the short* 
lie$8 Qf life» the isibiecility.of human nature, ^nd tQ 
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accept, with pk>Hs hope, rather ihaft with <Bsputa- 
tk>u9 citriosky, the comfortable doctrines and pro- 
iRises of the received revelation. It vnlfi be a great 
iiKhicement to this prime virtue of humility, to re-' 
fleet on the diseases and pains both of mind and^ 
body incident to our nature ; on the terrible degene- 
racy into which we may fall, when deserted by the 
grace of God ; and, at the same time, on the conso- 
lation and improvement of heartwhich may be, and' 
is derived, under every calamity and on the bed of 
death, from sincere devotion; to pray for faith 
when doubts arise ; to beware of' that weak anif 
wicked canity which instigates the deistical and^ 
sceptical pretenders to superior power* of re'asoff-* 
• ing, to write and publish their sophistical and pre- 
sumptuous tenets on the national religion. Let us 
ever remember that common but excellent maxim, 
that we can lose nothing but what would hurt us, 
and may gain every thing that is valuable, by re- 
ceiving, with humble hope, the religion of Jesus 
Christ, . . : 

Upon the whole, and after the subtle disquisitions 
of proud philosophy 5 all the inventions which owe 
their origin to malice, vanity, or ingenuity 5 all the 
whimsical modes of living and thinking which fashion 
dictates for the employment of her idle hours, or for 
the gratification of her full-blown pride ; the plain 
virtues, as they are understood by plain men of 
honest hearts and good faculties, improved by a 
competent education, are the best security for com- 
fort under all the circumstances, and in all situa- 
tions of human life. Sedentary and recluse persons 
may amuse tUenaselves, in the reverie*, of inactivity, 
wiih speculative refinement and sceptical subtleties; 
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'-but they who are really wise, and earnestly wish ta 
t^btain all the happiness of which they are capable 
Vk this sublunary state» iniist descend from the 
elevated regions of sophistry, and labour to acquire, 
with the assistance of common sense and common 
honesty, the virtues of faith^ humility, piety, and 
beaeyplence. 

I an}, happy in the opportunity of adding tny tes- 
timoh^^inconsiderable as it may be esteemed, that 
all plans of conduct, and prospects of happiness^, 
independent of these virtues, must terminate in 
canity and vexation ; and that these will supply a 
|)erennial fountain of such consolation as the world 
can neither give nor take away. 



FINIS, 



T. GtUet^ Printer, Salisbury- tquar**' 
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